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1 TO THE 
7 Moſt Reverend Father in God, 


THOMAS, 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, (5 
[ NE who appear'd for the Church in time of her 
I greateſt Danger: Briskly defended her Do- 
© Arines againſt the daring Aſſaults of her moſt viru- 
lent Oppoſers: Took care to erect a Synagogue for 
God where He found a Synagogue for Satan: And 
One whoſe Life has all along been one contiuued 
Sermon againſt Vice and Immorality, does well de- 
© ſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of ſuch an 
One at the Helm of this National Church, did not 
only proclaim the Royal Wiſdom in making that 
_ > prudent Choice; but did alſo prognoſticate to the 
Church herſelf what ſhe has ſeen already come to 
_ * paſs: Even thoſe wiſh'd-for Halcyon Days, and 
© Safety from Danger, which, by the Care of ſuch an 
Able, Watchful Pilot, (he has, Thanks to Heaven, 
- 2 hitherto enjoy d. This 77g ty Bleſſing | moſt Re- 
_ 2 verend Father |] we owe, under the 4 
„ „„ "ca 
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Providence of God, to your Grace's excellent . 


Management of Things. And, as 'twere not e- % 


nough to influence and govern the Eſtabliſhed | 
Church at home your Grace takes alſo care to en- , 
large her Bounds, and the number of her Members } 

abroad. Bleſs'd be God, our implacable Adverſa- 
ries can no longer upbraid us with a ſupine Neglect 
of our Heathen American Neighbours in their Spiri- 
tual Concerns, We may now boaſt of a ſettled Soci- 
ety de propaganda Fide as well as they: And hope : 
to bring over, in progreſs of Time, good ſtore of 


real Converts to the Truth, in lieu of the many 


pretended Ones of theirs. That moſt venerable 


Society, as it conſiſts of a conſiderable number 


of excellent Perſons both in Church and State, ſo. [ | 


it is ſingularly happy in having the benefit of 
your Grace's ready Advice and Aſſiſtance upon 
all occaſions. You are indeed the mum Spring, 


that animates that truly Chriſtian Body, and it lis 


your extraordinary Leal for the Canſe of Chriſt 
that gives Life and Vigour to her many great 
Upon which account it is, That I preſume to 
lay at your Grace's Feet this zem Edition of the 
following Geographical Treatiſe. For having con- 
ſidered in it | under the general Head of Religi- 
on the Spiritual State of Mankind through all 


Quarters of the known World; and finding, 
by a modeſt Calculation, that ſcarce 5 of 25 
Parts thereof are Chriſtian : Who can refrain 


from wiſhing, that the thick Miſts of Pagan 
EN LE nine 
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F The Epiſtle Oedicatory. 
Tnorince and Error were di pelld by the radiant 
4 Beams of the Sun of Righteouſneſs; ſo that thoſe 
people who ſit in Defkbefs might know the True 
God: their Maker: And be yet ſo happy as to 
ſee the : ſaving Light of the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt. * 
My Lord.] There is none, Im confident, that 
3 wi cordially wiſheth this than your ſelf; and 
none more earneſtly deſireth, that all human 
Means were uſed to effect the ſame in thoſe Parts 
c | of the Heathen World, where the Englih Nation 
| is moſtly concern d. To whom therefore could * 
I fo properly addreſs my ſelf as to your Grace? 
Being well affur'd that you'll leave no Stone un- 
turm d, in endeavouring to ſet that moſt deſirable 
1 Deſſ ign on foot, when You, in your Godly Wil⸗ 
dom, ſhall ſee it truly feaſible. i" 
j That great Work, Im ſenſible, requires the joint 
A ſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 
ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian; and truly 
all "wh - bear that Honourable Title. may be 
aſſiſtant therein one way or other? whether it be 
by their Advice, their Prayers, or their Purſe, But 
to promote the ſame in the moſt expeditious 
manner, its much to be wiſh'd that ſuch a Glorious 
3 Undertaking were made a National Concern, and 
4 4 had a proper Fund appointed for it in a Parliamen- 
| Fary way. This ſtill remains to be done; and all 
Mien believe, That there's none ſo likely to bring 
That about as Tou- Grace, whenever a favoura- 
ble Jundlure ſhall offer. In the mean time, may 
| | Heaven long preſerve Your Grace in Health and Wel- Fun 
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hit ſaving Health among all Nations. May the 


cularly of Him who is, with the profoundeſt Vene - 3 
ration, N N 
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fare: And bleſs with ſucceſs your many Noble De- 1 


ſigns for the Church of God. May it graciouſly ß, 
pleaſe the True God, the Soveraign Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, to make known his Ways upon Earth, — 


Chariot Wheels of the Bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly _ 
thro' the whole inhabited world: And may all the © 
Kingdoms thereof become the Kingdoms of the Lord 


and of his Chriſt. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call 


in his ancient People the Jews, with the fulneſs of 
the Gentiles : That as there is but one Shepherd, ſo 
there may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily | 
Prayer of the beſt Church upon Earth, and the hearty 
Wiſh and Petition of every True Son thereof: Parti- 


My it pleaſe your Grace, 
Tour Grace s 
Moſt Obedient, 


8 Humbl E Servant, 
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(vith the profoundeſt Reſpect) 1 


Dedicated by 
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| M T principal Deſign in publiſhing the following Treatiſe, 

4 is, to preſent the younger ſort of our Nobility and 
"Gentry, with a Compendious, Pleaſant and Methodical 
"Tract of MODERN GEOGRAPHI, that moſt 
uſeful Science, which highly deſerves their Regard in a 

peculiar manner. If it be alledg'd, That the World is al- 
ready overſtockt with Compoſures of this Nature; I freely 
grant the Charge; but withal, I'll be bold to ſay, That 
there's none as yet publiſd, which is not palpably faulty, in 

one or more of theſe three reſpe#s. Either they are to Vo- 
luminous, and thereby fright the Toung Student from ſo 
much as ever attempting that Study: Or, Secondly, too 
Compendious, and thereby give him only a bare Superficial 
© Knowledge of Things - Or finally, Confus'd (being writ 
without any due Order or Method) and ſo confound him be- 
fore he is aware. But all theſe are carefully avoided in the fol- 
: lowing Treatiſe , for, in framing of it, I've induſtriouſly endea- 
vour d, to make it obſerve a juſt Mean, between the two Ex- 
© treams of a large Volume and a narrow Compend. And 
| as to the Method in which it now appears, the ſam: is ( 1 
" preſume) ſo Plain and Natural, that I may ſafely refer the 
F my thereof, to the Impartial Judgment of the Severeſt Cri- 
Tick. | | e e 
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To deſcend to Particulars. The whole confifls now of T w C 
Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and the ſecond a 
Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, I've fi 
perform d theſe five Things, viz. (I.) Tveilluſtrated ( by way th: 
either of a Definition, Deſcription, or Derivation ) all ( 
thoſe Terms that are any ways neceſſary for the right under- 48 
ſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe, as alſo the Analytical Tables 2 
e the following Treatiſe. (2.) Tue ſet down all thoſe plea- Te 
ant Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, together ©! 
with the manner of their performance. (3) Ive ſubjoin'd le 
divers plain Geographical Theorems | or ſelf-evident N Te 
clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. (4.) Tre ad- 8 
1 vanc'd ſome Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of Geography, 
\ which mainly depend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, 
and are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though 1! 
[+ + 
N 
4 


many of them, may poſſibly appear to ſome as the greateſt of 
od Laſtly, I * taken ein Survey of the 250 x 
Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and 
Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts. 4. 
This 2s the Subſtance of the fixſt Part; and before I pro- 
ceed to the Second, I muſt here deſire the Reader may be 
pleas d to obſerve theſe two Things, viz. (I.) That in de-. 
xing the various Geographical Terms | mention d Sect. I 
have not flri@ly ty'd my ſelf to the Logical Rules of a De- 
finition ; for if the Term propos d be only explain d, that is 
all requix'd here. (2.) In advancing thoſe Geographical Pa- _ 
radoxes | mention'd Sect. iv. which will probably ſo ſtartle the © 
Reader at firit (being a meer Novelty in Tra#s of this © 
kind ) as that be can't readily comprehend cither their 
Meaning or Delgn; let him therefore be pleas d to know, that 
the main Drift of ſuch an uncommon Eſſay, is, in ſhort, To 
whet the Appetite of our Geographical Student for a 
VVV 
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F The PREFACE. 
_tompleat Underſtanding of the the Globe, | upon a thorough 
 KKnowledge of which, theſe ſeeming Myſteries do mainly depend] 
a or more briefly, tis to ſet our young Student a thinking. 
"Although the Soul of Man ts a cogitating Being, and its 
Thoughts ſo nimble as to ſurround the Univerſe it ſelf in a 
trice ; yet ſo unthoughtful and ſtrangely immur'd in Senſe-is 
the generality of Perſons, that they need ſome ſtartling Noiſe 
ill (like a ſudden Clap of Thunder) to rouſe and awake them. Now, 


. 


as a fro and unheard of Phænomenon, ſuddenly appearing 
es in the Natural World, doth attract the Eyes of all Men, and 
a- raiſeth a Curioſity in ſome to enquire into the Reaſon of it ; 
er even ſo is the Propoſal of a Paradoxical Truth to the Intel. 
'J lefual: for it immediately ſummons all the Powers of the Soul 
together, and ſets the Underſtanding a work to Search into, and 
/ Scan the Matter. To awaken the Mind of Man to its Natu- 
y, ral 44 of Thought and Conſideration, may be juſtly rec- 
e, kon d no trivial Buſmeſs ; if we conſider, that tis to the want 
þ thereof (or a flupid Inconſideration) that we may chiefly 
of impꝛte all the Enormities of Mankind, whether in Judgment 
le or Practice. If therefore thoſe Paradoxes above mention'd 
4 ſhall obtain the End propos d, (the rouſing of the Mind to 
think) it matters the leſs, if ſome of them, upon ſcrict en- 
= _ quiry, ſhould be found to conſiſt of Equivocal Terms, or per- 
e haps prove little more thau a Quibble at the Bottom. Proceed 
Ewe N0P ee | = | 


= Part II. Giving a Particular View of the Terraqueous 
is Globe. By ſuch a View Þ underitand a clear and exact Pro- 
„ _ ſpe of all remarkable Countries, and their Inhabitants, on 
s the Face of the whole Earth; and that in theſe following Par- 
„ _ ticulars: viz, Their „ ayes 


| 4 wn 


"2 h Sttuation, 
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| Situation, Air,  __ Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, 5 Manners, A 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, = 
Subdiviſi on, Rarities, Government, 

Chief Towns, Arch- -biſhopricks, Arms... © 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. ; 
What is ſaid upon each of thoſe Heads, will be appear by 1 
the Following Table. 7 


CoAnrernindg 


Country lies. 5 

Its due Dimenſions E. to W. N in Engliſh * 
from S. to N. F Miles. 
The general Parts or Claſſes 
to which any Country is 
reducible. 5 3 


| Extent — | 
* * 


f Situation-— ? fir Ps 1 CO which any 


2 Things, 
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1 | 
Drviſun Who thoſe Parts or Claſſes 
are moſt readily found, 
3 3 _ a 97 provinces 
107 n- » 2 Things, ) which any Country contains. 
| OR ern = | viz. . Le thoſe Provinces are moſt 
| 90 — (C readily found. _ 
1 . 15 The Modern Names of thoſe | 
PPT E ings, OwWNns, 5 
8 | COP Tins: 5 7 vix. : m ſuch Towns are moſt 
$ - by | readily found.” - _-f 
= v | How term'd by the Ancients. 
1 The various Modern A el- 
12— |. 13. ng 3 oe _ 
| {1 | ** YTheErymology of the Engliſh 
| Oe Name. | 4 
3 | | T.u.-ns Nature as to Heat and 
Air — 5 Things,) Cold, Cc. I 
| FF The Antipodes of that part | 
- 1 of the Globe. : 
T 3 T be proper Climate thereof. 
8071 — — 3 Things, ) Irs natural Product. 
. 5 Liz. The Extent of Days and 


8 8 | Concerning 


Concerning 
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Commodities 


Biſbopric s. 


Rarities 1 | 


Archebiſhopricks-- | 


Univer ſites -—— | | 


C 


| | The Reader ca 
all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being impoſſible in ſo little 


room, as the narrow Compaſs of a Compend allows, to ſay 
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(Thoſe in particular which the Country 


produceth. 1 9 
Thoſe of Nature where cer- 


12 Things, ) rain. Bs We 


vi. Thoſe of Art, eſpecially Mo- 
numents of Antiquity, | 


2 Things, (Number. 
2 Things, & viz. their 


2 Things, Names. 

per (ot the 

The moſt noted P People. 
Cuſtoms. PALE 


2 Things, 
ix. 


Government _ Wo oz 


n 


* Natural Tem- - 


) Pater Noſter as a Specimen 
thereof, 1 
Its Nature or Real Conſtitu- 


vix. 


tion, | 5 


2 Things, 5 
The Publick Cour ts of Judi- 


vix. 


L 8 Elts Compoſition and Pro- 
2 _ priety. | 


1 cature. 
| 2 Things, The true Coat quartered. 
. The proper Motto. 
The chief Tenets thereof. 


2 Things, When and by whom Chriſti- 


| VR nnity was planted, if ever. 


e expect a very large Account "pF 


1 the half of what might be ſaid upon many of them; bow- 


ever he may here find all thoſe things that are moſt eſſen- 
tial. Theſe few Sheets being an Abſtract of what is more 
largely expreſsd in the greateſt Volumes. Several of 
* thoſe Heads above-mentiond, being Subjects that dont 
much admit of new Relations, I reckon my ſelf no Plagi- 
7 ary, to grant, that I've taken th aſiſtance of others; 
eſteeming it needleſs ſometimes to alter the Character ei- 
ther of a People or Country, when I found it ſuccinctij 
2 worded by a credible Pen. Here the Reader may be 
2 pleasd to know, that in treating of all Countries 
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made their Situation my only Rule, beginning Rill wit 3 
thoſe towards the North, excepting North America 


where I thought good to end at the Pole. But, as touch. 
ing the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe, (the main 
Buſineſs of the Book ) their Deſgn and Uſe in ſhort, i, 
To preſent to the Eye at one view, a compleat Froſped ©: 
of a Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, Subdiviſi. | 
ons, and Chief Towns, with the manner how all theſ: 
j! are moſt readily found. The Letters of N. S. W. E. 
bi [ ſanifying the four Cardinal, and N. W. N. E. S. W. 
£1 S. E. the four Intermediate Points of the Compaſs | being © 
iN afixt to the outſide of the various Braces in the aforeſaid | 
a 


Tables, do expreſs the Situation of the Parts of any © 
; Country there mention d; as (pag. 45.) where the Divi- 
4 ions of Aﬀrica are ſaid to be found from N. to 8. If on- © 
"= ly Cities and Towns, and no Diviſions of a Country are 
Pj ſet down, then theſe Letters have the ſame Relation to 
f them, ſhewing their Situation in reſpect of one another. 
1 F a little Brace fall within a greater | as pag. 45. where _ 
5 Egypt and Barbary have their peculiar Brace | this is 
to hom, that thoſe two Countries are taken together, and © 
conſider d as one Diviſion, when reckon'd with the follow- © 
mg Countries, in reſpect of their Situation, expreſsd on 
the backfide of the ontmoſt Brace; the ſame is to be ſaid © 
of Cities and Towns, if only ſuch are ſet down. But fi- 
_ nally, if neither Diviſions nor Towns can be ſo order d, 
as to have their Situation expreſs d in a conjun# man- 
ner; then the veſpetive Diſtance of ſuch Towns from 
ſome remarkable City, is particularly declar'd in Engliſh 
Miles, as (pag. 144.) where thoſe in the Circle of © 
Suabia are ſo ſet down. If it be objected, that not all 

but only the Chief Towns of every Country are mention d 
in theſe Tables: To this T anſwer, That to mention all 
were needleſs, for I preſume, that he who knows the © 
true Situation of the fifty two Counties of England, and 
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can readily point at the Chief Town in each of em, may 


Inu | 
cal Trad, 7s not ſo much to heap up a vaſt multitude 
of Names, as to ſhem the Diviſions, and Subdivi- 
ſions of every Country, with the Principal Town in 
each of em, and how all ſuch are moſt readily found. 
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find any other in the ſame County, if expreſs d 
he Map. Beſides, the buſineſs of a Geographi- 


it be farther objected, that neither the Analytical 


Lables of this Treatiſe, nor the various Deſcriptions 


0%; 


b of Countries annext to them, are any thing of a new 
: Diſcovery in the Science of Geography, but only 
© the bare Crambe recocta of thoſe who have gone before 


"us. To this I anſwer, that the Tables are indeed 


| materially the ſame with others [and otherways it can- 
not be, unleſs we of this Age were ſo extremely fortu- 
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nate, as to make a compleat Diſcovery of all the Coun- 


tries and Towns as yet unknow: or ſo abſurdly ridiculous, 


; as to Coin new Names for thoſe we know already | yet not- 


withſtanding this, they are highly preferable to all others 


whatſoever. For ſuch Tables, hitherto publiſh d, (he- 
ther Engliſh, French, or Dutch) being only 2 bare Ca- 

talogue of Names, confus dly ſet down without any due 

Order and Method, are of ſo little uſe to the Reader 
that his Pains are ſtill the ſame as before, to find out 
thoſe Names in the Map : Whereas the Tables of the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe are ſo contrivd, by particular Directi- 
ons on the out-ſide of their reſpeFive Braces, that he 


may wa at thoſe various Countries and Towns in 
the Map ( almoſt) as faſt as be can read their Names 


in the Table. And as touching the Deſcriptions 
of thoſe Conntries and 47 Inhabitauts; were in- 
5 „„ deed 
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deed moſt unreaſonable to expect a Narrative of then 
compleatly new, unleſs it be in thoſe Countries, which 
have undergone ſuch wonderful Changes, that the ve- 
ry face of Things is compleatly New ; or ſome re- 
mote Parts of the World , where later Intelligence ©, 
hath refify d former Miſtakes. Beſides, tis not ſo 
much my preſent Deſign in the following Tra#, to pre- 
ſent the Reader with perfeFly new Relations, (ex- 
cept in ſuch Caſes abovemention' d. as to Abridge and 
Methodize thoſe already known. And this ſufficient- 
ly anſwers the propoſed End of the Treatiſe, being 
calculated ( as I already hinted ) for thoſe, who are 
mere Strangers to Geography, or | at leaſt | but young © 
 Proficients in that excellent Science; I mean the ge- 


nerality of them, who either attend our Publick Schools, 
or Study under the Care and Conduct of Private Tutors, © 


And ſo much for the Second Part. 


To theſe Two parts is annext an Appendix compre- i 
hending, (I.) A Short View of the chief European 


Plantations abroad, whether Countries, Towns, or 
Factories (2.) Some Reaſonable Propoſals for the Pro- 
pagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Coun- 
_— 


This, in ſhort, is the dum and Method of the fol- 


lowing Geographical Treatiſe, which (as Iſaid) is 


principally deſegn'd for the uſe and benefit of the © 
younger Sort of our Nobility and Gentry. And 
did ſuch Perſons apply their Minds, in their younger 


Nears, to this moſt uſeful and diverting Science; tis 
more than probable, that they might thereby avoid thoſe 


many and groſs Immoralities which abound among ur. 
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For if we ſtrictly enquire into the Source of theſe foul 
and loathſome Streams, (eſpecially in thoſe whom For- 
tune hath rais'd above the common level) we may rea- 
lily find, that they mainly flow from that deteſtable 
+ Habit of Idleneſs, in which the generality of ſuch Per- 


ſons are bred up, during their youthful Days, and to 
4 which they wholly give up themſelves, when arriv'd to 
riper Tears. By which means theyre exposrd to a 
thouſand Temptations, and continually lis open to the 
grand Adverſary of Souls. For the remedying of this 
great Evil tis highly to be wiſht, that ſuch Perſons 
would daily imploy a few of their many ſpare Hours 
©: ( that nom lie heavy upon their Hands) in ſome pro- 
per diverting Study, which carries along with it both 


© Profit and Pleaſure, as its conſtant Attendants, Now, 


+ ſuch a Study is undoubtedly that of Hiſtory, a Stu- 
4A 7 that's particularly proper for a Gentleman, and a- 


orns him with the beſt Accompliſhments ; a Study, 


* 
. * 
* 
8 
2 


3 that begets Experience without Gray Hairs, and makes 
4 Man wiſe at the Toil and Charge of others. If it be 
objected, that many have made attempts at the ſame, 


” and that without Succeſs. Moſt certain it is, 1 own, 
and the reafon is ready at hand, namely, their Omiſ- 
fron of a need ſul Preliminary Study, viz. That of 
GEOGRAPHY, which with ſome ſmall taſie 
of Chronology , may be deſervedly termd, The 


Eyes and Feet of Hiſtory, and ought to be acquir d 
by our Hiſtorian, either in his younger Days, or 


i (at leaſt) in the firſt place. On which account, 


Ive drawn Hp the following Treatiſe, adapting it 
= 5 b 2 Chiefly 
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Gentry ; by the help of which, they may quickly ac- 1 
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Chiefly to the younger Sort of our Nobility and I 


quire ſuch an Idea of all remarkable Countries, ac 
10 Fit em ſufficiently for turning over any Modern 
Hiſtory whatſoever. This one ſtep in Education of c. 
Youth, were preferable | methinks | to a Seven Tears p 
Drudgery in the dry Study of bare Words; and a 
Second Apprenticeſhip that s uſually fpent in a Phan- 
taſtick improvement of the Mind, with many uſeleſs | 
Speculations, And I may be bold to ſay, that to 
exerciſe the Thoughts in ſuch a manner as this, (or 
to be but tolerably accompliſhd in theſe diverting 
Studies, would vaſtly tranſcend moſt of thoſe other 
Accompliſhments and Diverſions, ſo much in Vogue 
among our Cientry at preſent. And tis highly pro- 
bable, that ſuch a Method as this, might more e 
feFually cherk the Growth of Vice among em, than 
the moſt elaborate Moral Diſcourſe that can be fram dl; 
[ the very Title of ſuch Compoſures being enough ma- 
ny times to frioht them from the Peruſal | whereas 
a moderate Application of Mind to the aforeſaid 
Studies, wourd inſenfibly wean the Thoughts of ſome, 
from the reigning Impieties of the Age; and in o- 
there, it might evn happily prevent an early ac- 
quaintance with Vice in general. „ 
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And thus you ſee the Beſign, Method, and Sub- 
ſtance of ihe whole Treatiſe. One Word now, can- | 
cerning this Edition, and I have done. The hind 


* 
* 


Reception of the former Impreſſions of this Geogra- | 
phical Trac, and its ready Admittance into many of | 


14 
7 
þ 
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rs Trefſion, I've made in this, ſome Material additions, 
and Thoſe diſpers d thro' the Body of the Book, which, 

u- confeſe, is a loſs to the Gentlemen who bought 

ſs the former Editions, but there is no remedy for it 


to nom. In the mean time, if it could any ways atone for 
what is done; or rather to prevent, at leaſt the fears 


o, any ſuch Things for the future; I may here ad- 


er | venture to declare once for all, That this is the 


laſt Time I ever intend to make any conſiderable addi- 

tions to this Treatiſe ; even ſuppoſing it ſhould bear 
f- 4 great many Impreſſions hereafter. I may likeways 
an | A4 this Occaſion to declare, That, Health and Op- 

; portunity ſerving, tis probable, 1 may publiſh, ſome 
2. Tears hence, a Compendious Body of Ancient Geo- 
as | graphy ; and that fitted likewiſe for the Schools, and 
id | made much more Methodical and Uſeful than any as yet 
e, | extant. A Work extreamly wanted, and may be 
o- \ juſtly rank'd among the Deſideranda of this inquiſitive 
e- Age. But to return to the preſent Treatiſe. As for the 
2 Maps belonging to it; I have not augmented the Num- 
b- ber of them, becauſe the Analytical Tables 'of this 
„Traci are to be read with particular Sheet Maps | whe- 
tber Engliſh, French, or Dutch, ] and not with 
a- thoſe here inſerted ; which though good enough of their 
of kind, yet being ſo ſmall a Scale, theyre more for or- 


Es 
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nament than uſe. How far this Treatiſe in the whol, 
doth anſwer its propoſed End ; and how much thi; 
Impreſſion is preferable to any of the former, ] intire. /| 
ly leave to the Reader's Judgment to determine. This he. 
ig all I think neceſſary to premiſe concerning the fol. 
lowing Compoſure, I ſhall no longer detain the Rea. * 
der by way of Preface, concluding the ſame with the | 
Words of the Poet, | $ 


1h Vive, vale : Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
ith Candidus imperti: fi non, his utere mecum. 


1 | 2. Hor. Epiſt. Lib. 1 
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1 Terraqueous GLOBE. 
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Da General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we underſtand ſuch &_ 
D proſpect of it and all irs appendages, as ſufficiently amounts to a 
Compendious (yet compleat) Syſtem ot the true Fundamentals of the 
hole Bedy of Modern Geography. In taking ſuch a view, we ſhall ob- 
_Werve the following Method. 5 3 or 
1. We ſhall illuſtrate (by way either of Definition, Deſcripticn, or 
Derivat ion, eſpecially rhe firſt ) all thoſe Terms, that are any ways ne- 
ceſſary, for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as allo the 
3 Analytical Tables of the following Treatiſe, e 
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pend upon a thorough Knowledge of the Globe; and are equally cer- 
_ tain with the aforeſaid Theorems, - tho? many of em may poſſibiy ap- 


the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water, as its lole 


* 


Pef. 1. COGOGRAPH . a Science both pleaſant 3 


Deſcription of the exterior Part of the Earth Globe, as "tis 
compos d of Land and Water, eſpecially the former. 3 


Mundi Deſcriptio] as a part doth from the whole; as alſo from Choro- 1 
 graphy and Top graphy, Cquaſi 7% x H h amvyent), i. e. Regio- 


Names of their Cities and Chief Towns, and that according as thoſe 7 
Countries are already projected to our Hands upon particular Geographi- | 


cal Maps, and not an actual Survey or Menſuration of 'em, which the 
Science of Geography pre ſuppoſeth, and which properly belongs to Geo- 
daſia, or the Art of Surveying Land. In giving ſuch a Deſcription of 


. 


2 Geographical Definitions. Part I. IP 
2. We ſhall fer down in due Order and Method, all thoſe pleaſant C 
Problems , or delightful Operations, per formable by the Artificial Wii 


«of 
a 
Ys 


Globe; together with the manner of their performance. ot 


3. We ſhall ſubjoin divers plain Geographical Theorems, or ſelf evi- I 
dent Truths, clearly deducible from the foregoing Problems. % 

4. We ſhall advance fome Para» oxical Poſitions in Matters of Geo- 
graphy, (or a few infallible Truths in Maſquerade ) which mainly de- 


=y 
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ey 


pear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 


Laſtly, We ſhall. take a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of 
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conſtituent Parts. > = 
Of theſe five General Heads ſeparately, and in their order. Therefore 
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Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical Definitions. 


: and uſeful ] doth mainly conſiſt, in giving a tru: 


That Gesgraphy doth merit the Title of Science in feveral reſpects. I 
and. chat the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Mankind. 


is a Truth ſo univerſally granted, that 'twere altogether needleſs to enten 


upon a Probation of it. Geogra"hy derives its compound Name from the I 
two Greek Primitives of n, Terra, and yea pw, ſcribo vel deſcribo; and 
differeth from Coſmography, C quaſi d xoous Yc269 vel amovyengn, 1» & © 


nis ac Loct Deſcriptio) as the Whole from its Parts. By a true Deſcription * 


f the Exterior Part of the Globe of the Earth we underſtand purely an S 
Account of the Situation, Extent, Diviſions and Subdiviſions, of all re. 


markable Countries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together with the 


% _ Coun- 


. 


t I. Part I. Geographical Definitions. 3 
ſant Countries ( as aforeſaid ) deth the Science of Geography properly con - 
cial Wiiſt ; as for other Narratives relating eicher to Countries themſelves, 
For their Inhabitants, and which commonly ſivell up Geographical 
evi- WTraas, we reckon them ( rho' the more pleaſant part of this Study) 
* ather the Fringes of Geography, than its real or eſlential Parts. In the 
co foregoing Definition we intirely reſtrict the Science of Geography to the 
de- exterior Part or Surface of the Earthly Globe, and that as it's compos'd 
cer · of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to 
ap- diſtinguiſh it from Natural Ph:loſophy, which ( in its curious and plea- 
ant Enquiries ) reacheth not only the ſaid Sur face in all its conſtituent 
> of parts, bur alſo the whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of 
ſole the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame: Yea, and even the outmoſt 
2 imaginable Expanſe of the Firmament it ſelf. We again reſtrict that 
ore Science mainly to one Part of the aforeſaid Surface (viz. the Dry Land 
thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Xydrography, which particularly treatet 


of the other, namely, Water. The Object therefore of Geography in a 


large Senſe, is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſting of 
land and Water as its fole conſtituent Parts; or ( in a ſtrict and more 
proper Senſe) only One of thoſe Parts, to wit, the Firm Land. For 


dhe more diſtinctly viewing of which Parts, and the better comprehend- 
ing of the Science of Modern Geozrapby in the true Fundamentals there- 


' = of, we ſhall begin with that Artificial Repreſentation of the Earthly 
Ball, commonly called the Terraqueous Globe. ES 


$ Def. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is an Artificial Spheri- 
cal Body, on whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the whole 
Su face of the Ball of the Earth, as it conſiſts of Land and 
Water. 1 5 „ 

T)his Globe is term'd Terraqueous from Terra and Aqua, ( the two 
XZ conſtituent Parts of its Surface) or Terreſtrial ro diſtinguiſh it from the 
= Ccleſtial; or finally, the Artificial Globe as a differencing Mark from the 


Natural or Real Globe of the Earth, are all fo nocoriouſly known, that 
the leaſt Illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous. We reckon it alſo ſuper- 


Artificial and Natural Globe, or that the Body of the Earth is truly Sphe- 
rical: This being now beyond all diſpute, and never (at leaſt very 
rarely) call'd in queſtion, except ic be only by Women and Children. 
But here Note, That in the following Treatiſe, we intirely reſtrict our 
27 ſelvesto this Globe; ſo that where ſoever the Name of Globe is indefi- 
nitely mention'd, we are never to underſtaud the Cœleſtial. Note, alſo, 
that whereſoever we are upon the Surface of the Natural Globe, that 


and that Point diametrically Oppoſite thereto, is ſtil'd our Nadir; which 
are two corrupted Arabian Terms in Aſtronomy importing what is here 
FE .. 1 7 aſſerted 


fluous to ſhow, that there is a true Reſemblance in Figure, between the 


the Point in the Heavens exactly vertical to us, is term'd our Zenith; 


h 
| 
| 
| 
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4 Geographical Definitions, Part I. Pai 
aſſerted of them. The firſt obſervables that preſent themſelves to our he 
view 1n treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. 2 
Det. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſing through the f. 
Center of the real Globe of the Earth, upon which the whole 9 
Frame thereof is ſuppoſed to turn round. F 
Ic 's term'd Axis from d, quod circa illam agatur Terra. As this Axis 
in the Natural Globe, is an imaginary line, ſo in Artificial Globes it is a 
real one, being a ſtreight piece of Iron, or ſolid Wood, paſſing through 
the middle of the Globe, as the Axle- tree of a Wheel. 


Def. 4. The Poles are the two Extremities of the Axis, 
ons whereof is termed the North or Ardtick, and the other 
the South or Antarctick. I 


They are call'd Poles from , verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame of the Globe turneth round. The North is term'd Arctick 
from e, ſignifying a Bear, becauſe the real North Pole in the Hea. 7 

vens is commonly taken for a certain noted Star in that Conſtellation 7 
which bears the Name of the Little Bear And the South is ſtil'd An- 
tarick, from an, | contra] and d -, [ Urſa } becauſe of its Dia- RF 
metrical Oppoſition to the other. The Terraqueous Globe being a Sphe- 
rica! Body (as aforcſaid ) turning round upon its own Axis: For the 
better underſtanding of that Globe in all irs exterior Parts, and the 
various Operations perform'd by the ſame; we are to conceive it, not 
only as 4 bare Spherical Body, but alſo as ſuch a Body ſurrounded with 

many imaginary Circles; the chief of which are Eight, divided into 


Five Pa- The Equator, Three not (The Horizon, 
rallels,s The two Tropicks. Parallel, The Meridian. 
viz. The two Polar Circles, viz, (The Zodiack. 


Otherwiſe divided into 
The Horizon. Gee, „ 
Four Greater, The Meridian. Four Leſſer, (The two Tropicłs. 
„ viz. The Eguater. VIZ, 4 | 
: The Zodiack, | Che two Polar Circles. 


Def. 5. The Horizon is that great Circle which divideth 
the Globe into two equal Parts, term'd the Upper and the 


Lower Hemiſpheres. 3 5 . 

Ir's ſo cail'd from die, Terminans vel finiens, quia noſtrum term nat 
proſpectum, it be ing the outmoſt Hounds or limits of our Sight, when ſitu- 
ated in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is two fold, vix. The Senſible, and 
VVVVVÿ . the 


I. Part IJ. Geographical Definitions. ES 
our ne Rational Horizon: The Senſible, is that already deſcrib'd, bounding 
ine ourmoſt proſpe& of the Eye, when viewing the Heavens round 


rom any part of the Surface of the Earth; but th'other is purely 


the I orm'd in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye to be placed in the very 


"ole 1 

4 irmament : The Circle rerminating ſuch a proſpect is reckon'd the 
\xis rue Rational Horizon, which is duly repreſented by that broad wood- 
is a den Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. Upon which are inſcrib'd ſeve- 


18 h 4 ; 
— 

* 

WE 


F 3 brian Account; as alſo That other divided into che Thirty two Points 
* pf the Compaſs. . : 


{ hrough the two Poles, divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, 


* 

7 

oY 
x 


he erm d the Eaftern and Weſtern Hemiſpheres. 
ea. It's ſo call'd from Meridies vel medius dies, becauſe the Sun, coming to 


on the Meridian of any place, is due South, or maketh Mid- day in the faid 


{n- place. The Meridian here defin'd is that great brazen Circle, in which 


ia. the Globe turneth round upon the two Extremities of its Axis paſſing 
je- through the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians inſerib'd on the Globe it 
he Alf, are thoſe Thirty ſix Semi- circles terminating in both rhe Poles ; 


he peſides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe ; only Note, That 


ot dne of thoſe Meridians is always reckon'd the firſt; however it's matter 
th pft indifference, which of them we take for ſuch. | 5 


Def. 7. The Equator or Equinoctial, 7s that great Circle 


— 


3 which divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, call'd the 
Pouthern and Northern Hemiſpheres. : 


It's call'd Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circle, tunc equan- 


Fur notes oy dies, or Equinoial for the ſame reaſon, viz. equalitas nocti- 
un cum diebus. By others it's ſimply term'd the Line xg7 £Z05;hv, and 
that chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſingular ute in their Operations, 
Ats divided into 3560 degrees, and thoſe are reckon'd round the Globe, 
beginning at the firſt Meridian, and proceeding Eaſtward. 


eth the Equinoctial Line obliquely, one fide thereof extend- 


Tenter of the Earth, beholding the intire Upper Kemiſphere of the 


gal other Circles, particularly thoſe two containing the Names of the 
onths, and Number of their Days, according to the Fulian and Gre- 


Def. 6. The Meridian is that great Circle, which, paſſing 


Def. 8. The Zodiack is that great broad Circle which cut-_ 


, Eg it ſelf ſo far North, as the other doth to the South of the 
aid Line. En Erol Ef. > 
its ſo calbd from Cd, (Animal) becauſe it's adorn'd with Twelve 
+ aſteriſms, (commonly term'd the Twelve Signs) being moſt of them 
- [{Ekepreſencations of divers Animals. The Names and Characters of 
1 which Signs are theſe following. = 
e | Aries. 


— 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Cancer. Leo. Virgo. ple 
3 8 5 "E — N Vi : 

Libra. Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus. Aquarius. Piſces, | | 

©. RS. LOS, - "PS = N - 


Of all Circles inſcrib'd on either of the Globes, this alone admits of ac 
Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a Concentrick Circle, term'd Mth 
the Ecliptick, which properly is that Circle ſer upon the Globe compre- he 
hending the Characters of the Twelve Signs above mentioned, each of 
which Signs is rr part of that Circle, and contains 30 degrees. J 


> 
( 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the two biggeſt of the fo 
Leſſer Circles, which run parallel to the Equator, and are 
_ equidiſtant therefrom. 5 VCC 
They're term'd Tropicks from r (verto) becauſe the Sun in his Fo 
annual Courſe, arriving at one of thoſe Circles, doth return towards the li 
other. They derive their reſpe&ive Denominations of Cancer and Ca- 
Pricorn from touching the Zodiack at the two Signs of that Name, and ſt 
each of them is diſtant from the Equator, exactly 23 degr. +. t 


Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the two leaſt of the four 
Leſſer Circles running parallel to the Equator, and at the 
Jame diſtance from the Poles, as the Tropicks are from the 
| Equator. F.. : 
They're term'd Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles, That 
Circle neareſt the North, is call'd the Arctic; and th'other, next to the 
South Pole, the Antar@ick Polar Circle, and that for the reaſon already 
given, (Def. 4.) when treating of the Poles themiſelves. _ 
Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above mention'd ; but to com- 
_ pleat the Furniture of the Globe, there remain as yer three Particulars, 'F 
43 the Horary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and Semi-Circle of Po- 
Def. 11. The Horary Circle is a [mall Circle of Braſs, and 
oo affixt to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole (or end of the 
Axis) proves its Center, V 
Upon this Circle are inſcrib'd the Twenty four Hours of the 
Natural Day at equal diſtance from one another; the XII. for Mid- 
day being in the upper part towards the Zenith, and th'other XII. 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon; fo that the Hours before 
Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe for the Afternoon in the Weſtern | 
Semi Circle: As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the ſame is fi xt up- 
on the end of the Axis, and turneth round with the Globe, The Uſe 
. ade Be do 1 es ED 3 
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of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently appear in many pleaſant Pro” 
plems hereatrer mention'd. 


Def. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude is a narrow thin 
Plate of pliable Braſs, exactly anſwerable to a fourth part of 
he Equinoctial. : | 
pon this Quadrant, are inſcrib'd 90 Degrees, each of 'em being 
according to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. How uſeful 


this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of ſeveral Problems 
hereafter mention d. | 2 


Def. 13. The Semi-Circle of Poſition is a narrow ſolid 
. Hate of Braſs, exactly anſwerable to one half of the Equi- 
nodal. 3 5 
Upon this Semi. Circle are inſcrib'd 180 Degrees, exactly the ſame 
with thoſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double Quadrant 
gof Altitude in ſome reſpect, and it is of conſiderable Uſe in ſeveral de- 
lightful Problems. = „ 
Io theſe I might add the Mariner's Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary In- 
ſtrument, commonly us'd by Navigators, which being duly rouch'd with 
the Load-ſtone, and horizontally fixt upon the Pedeſtal of the Globe, 
is frequently needful for the right Solution of ſeveral Problems. " 
The neceflary Circles of the Globe being Eight (as aforcſaid ); Of 
= them, and ſome others, hereafter menrion'd, are form'd the Latitude 
and Longitude of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 
Def. 14. Latitude is the diſtance from the Equator to 
either of the Poles, and meaſured upon the brazen or fiſt 
No Term is more frequently us'd in Geography than that of Latitude, 
which is twofold, viz. North and South. In reckoning of the Northern 
Latitude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, and proceed to the 
Arctick: And the Southern, from the Equinoctial to the Antarctick Pole; 
till numbring the Degrees of Latitude, either upon the brazen, or firſt 
Neridian. The many Circles inſcrib'd on the Globe, at the diſtance 
of 10 degrees from one another, and parallel to the Equator, are term'd 
Parallels of Latitude. But beſides thoſe actually inſcrib'd, we are to 
conceive the Globe as furniſh'd with a vaſt multitude of ſuch Circles; 
ſor every Degree of Latitude, yea, and every ſixtieth part of each de- 
gree, is ſuppoſed to have an imaginary Parallel Circle, paſſing through 
I. the ſame. But ſince Latitude ( as aſoreſat) is the Diſtance from the 
Equator to either of the Poles; it from hence follows, that the greateſt 
Latitude conſiſteth of 90 Degrees. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe 
Degrees (or the ++ of a great Circle in the Heavens) is a certain 
Space of the Surface of the Earth. which is every where of the ſame Ex- 
bp „„ LS f tent 
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tent in it ſelf, but different it its number of Parts, according tothe dif- 

ferent reckoning of various Countries. To know the ſaid different num- 
ber of Parts, (of what ſort ſoever, whether they be Miles, Leagues, or 
other Meaſures ) correſponding to one Degree in the Heavens, is abſo- ÞM- 

Jurely neceſſary for the right underſtahding of the true Diſtance of Places 
in different Countries; we ſhall therefore illuſtrate the ſame, and that 


by the following Table. 
UW 


ommon Italian, Engliſh, and Turkiſh Miles, w__— ⸗ͤ. 60 
ordinary French Leagues... ——20 
| Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar reckoning. — 175 

German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles. — 15 
Miles uſual in Swedel and. — — 12 
< Miles uſual in Hungary. — — 10 
The Verſtt of Moſcouy. wo coooo— — 80 


Perſian, Arabian, and Egyptian Paraſanga. — 

The Indian Cos. 

The Stades of China. 8 
(The Inks of Fapan.- 5 


anſwerable to one Degr. ar 


20 


— — - E250 


_ 5 n —4 OO 


Bur here Note, that tho' theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures of 


Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective Pro- 
portion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet, we are not to imagine, 
that theſe Meaſures are of the ſame Extent in the various Provinces of 
the ſame Country; as is evident from the different length of Leagues in 
different Parts of France; as alſo the diverſity of Miles in the South and 


North of England. 


Def. 15. Longitude is the Diſtance from the firit Meridi- 


an, and meaſured upon the Equator. 


In reckoning the various Degrees of Longirude (which are 360 in all) 
you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where- ever it is, and to proceed 
upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpondent to each of 

thoſe Degrees in the Equator, as to Degrees of Latitude on the Meri- 
dian ] are ſixty Italian Miles, or twenty French Leagues, according to 
Vulgar Calculation: Bur this is to be underſtood only of Places exactly 
under the Equator ; for the rrue Diſtance between two Places lying due 


Eaſt and Weſt in any conſiderable Latitude, is far leſs in Miles, than be- 
tween other two Places lying exactly under the Equator, and likewiſe 
under the ſame Meridians; the Reaſon of which is moſt evident, name- | 
ly, the approaching of the Meridians nearerand nearer to one another, 
till at laſt they unite all in the Pole: But that you may readily find 

the true Diſtance in Miles from Eaſt to Weſt, between any two Places 
in any Parallel of Latitude; we ſhall here ſubjoin the following Table: 
In which is ſet down, to every Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of 
Miles, and ſixticth part of a Mile, that are anſwerable zo one Degree 


in the Equator; ſtill allowing ſixty Italian Miles to ſuch a Degree. 


Lat. 
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Ve 12 
H f. Ile 
oo oo 23.35 
19 36 2404 
| 2159 54| [25154 
3159 52 [26154 
5 4459 5% [27153 
© 359 45 [2853 
7¹ | 6159 40% [2952 
'5 79 37 3051 
Ss 8159 24 8161 
* 959 10 32650 
8 10 o 63350 
th 11158 $2, 3449 
12158 42, 3549 
1358 28 3648 
14458 12 3747 
1558 o 138.47 
16157 40 3946 
17157 20 4046 


12 40 41 2109.21 32 


50 577 440% 32 


9 o8 3831 4881 
43 32 ,5931 0082 


35, 6228 o885 


1 4741 O ,ỹẽ,ẽỹ 3. 
48/40 08 7119 321 

OO 4539. 2072/18 2] 
38 32/7417 30 


28] 3237 007515 32 
56] i5335 08754 32 
24 5435 lhe 32 


921 [2354 2 247 6:12 32 
20 156333 3 911 28] 
44 3762 48910 24 


9 

8 
56 6032 0083 7 20 
16 6129 0484 6 12 

5 

4 

3 


63 27 1286 
16 6426 16.87 | 
36; "08 2% 20 88, 2 041 
52 66 24 24 89 1 04 
o8!' 5722 2890 oo“ 
w 63 22 oy * 


— 
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Def. 16. Zones. are large T wall; mY the S fate of the 
Forth, hing Parallel to the Equator, and 6:fmguiſh d by the 
our leſſer Circles of the Globe, 


They're term'd Zones from dyn, [Zone vel Cingulum), becauſe they 
Encompaſs the Globe of the Earth in ſome manner, as a Girdle doth 
Wrround the Body of a Man, and are in number Five. 


Two Frigid «©  & y The Polar Circles, and the Poles. 
0 N 2 2 ( The Polar Circles, and the Tro- 
V. Two ee LS picks. 
1 =D The Two Tropicks, and divided by 
One Torrid (8 the Equator. | 


Of theſe the ancient imagin'd only the Two Te emperate, 70 be habi- 
able, eſteeming the ſcorching Hear of the Torrid, and pinching Cold 
of "the two Fre, to be equally inrolerable, according to chat of the 


— Nuarum 


* 


— 
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Quarum que media eſt, non eſt habitabilis aſtu : 
Nix tegit alta duas: — Ovid Metam. 1. 


Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Tracks of the Surface of the 
Earth, bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to tbe 
Equatcr, and of ſuch a breadth from South to North, that 
the length of the Artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in the 
other, by half an Hour. | 1 = 


They're term'd Climates from xaiuw, [ Declino vel Inclino] becauſe 
in numbring of them, they decline from the Equator, and incline to 
either Pole. Not to mention what the Ancients taught of Climates, ei- 
ther as to their number, or manner of reckoning them, it's ſuthcient 
for our preſent purpoſe, to conſider, that Modern Geographers have ad- 
vanc'd the Number of em to 60. From the Equator to eachof the Po- 
lar Circles, are 24, arifing from the difference of - Hour in the lorgeſt 
Day; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles themſelves are Six, ariſing 
trom the difference of an intire Month; the Sun being ſeen in the firit 
of theſe, a whole Month without ſetting; in the ſecond, two; and in 
the third, three Months, e How all theſe Climates are fram'd, viz. the 
true Parallel of Latitude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the 
beginning of the following ) with the reſpective breadth at each of em, 
you may clearly ſee by the following Tables. 1 


— 2 A. 
. CRE 
wy BY £ 


&| Climares between the Equator and Polar Circles. 
St. + med. m. Ell m. d. m 
bar. of Lat.] Breadth.| [5 Far. of Lat. Breadth. | 
Hos. - „ „ . .26 
2116 2518 oo! 1461 1801 20 
FFC 25 1562 2501 07 
4 30 2006 300 1663 2210 —.37 
535 286 08 [1764 £7,500 44 
| 6j4t 224 -54 1864 490. 43 
| 7145 294 0% 1965 - 210 32 
| 8149 — 0133 32 2065 1 479 26 
551 5802 57 [21:66 60 19 
1054 272 29 [2266 200 --. 6) 
, ---© ao of 
1120586 Se | | ono | et 7; © Tone * oey 03 
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7 W Climates berween = Polar Circles and the Poles. | 
= — m. m. d. m. dd. bod — m. d. m. m. d. m. 
be 3 Par. Lat. Par. Lat. Par. Lat. Par. Lar.|Par. Lat. bar. Lat. : 
be BB 5 5099 3073 2578 25 134 ooo 0 | 
wat 3 [Breadth, \Breadrh. Breadth. Breadth. |3readrth. readth. 
3 CEC MC ee ee 
1 1 Month, 2 Month, 3 Month, 4 Month. s ; Month. 5 — | 
uſe 


Having thus taken a view of the chief Circles belonging to the Ter- 


8. / feſtrial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude and Longitude with 
0 Enes and Climates are fram'd : Proceed we next to the various Poſiti- 
4. ns of the Globe, commonly term'd Spheres, which are three 1 in 8880 
po. Per viz. Parallel, Right and Oblique. 
zeſt Def. 18. 4 Parallel Sphere, 15 that A of the Globe, 
ing which bath theſe * Pro Thr Eg viz. (I.) The Poles in the 
i Eeuith and Nadir: he Equator ; the Horizon (3.) 
the 8 1 he Parallel Circles Nets to the Horizon, 
the JF The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are thoſe (if any) who live under | 
3 the two Poles, 


Def. 19. 4 Rig ht Sphere is that Poſti tion of the Globe, 
prhich path theſe bros Properties; viz. (I.) Both the Poles 
in the Horizon. (2.) The Equator paſſing through the Zenith 
3 1d Nadir. (3.) The Parallel Circles , to the 
Hrixon. 
The Inhabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the Equi: 
F octial Line. | 
Def. 2g 41 Obliq ue Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, 
45 555 theſe thre: Properties, viz. (1.) One of the Poles 
2 above, and the other under the Horizon. 2 The Equator 
1 rtly above, and partly under the Horizon. (3. 7 he Tu- 
Frallel Circles cutting the Horizon obliquely. | 
2 The Inhabirants of this Sphere, are they who live on all Parts of : 
g the Globe of the Earth; except thoſe exadiy under the Poles, and 
Equinoctial Line. 
7 Eur having no regard to theſe Poſitions of the Globe the various | 


Inhabitants of the Earth are likewiſe conſidered with reſpeR to the . 
C 2 - £ ver a 
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ver al Meridians and Parallels, peculiar to their Habitations; and char Þþ ; 
under theſe three Titles, viz. Anteci, Perizci, and Antipodes. I I 


Def. 21. The Antæci, are thoſe People of the Earth „% 
live under the ſame Aeridian, but oppoſite Parallels. Y 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars ; viz. ( BY 3 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but not the ſame Pole, 2 
by J They are equally diſtant from che Equator, but on different ſides, 4 
8.) They have moſt Noon and Midnight at the ſame time. (4.) The 

Days of one are equal to the Nights of the other, & vice verſa. (s. 1 
Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary; ; it being Winter to one, when l 
Summer to the other, c. 2 


Def. 22. The Periæci, are thoſe People of the: Earth who | 
live under the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridiaus. 


| Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars; viz. (I.) one 
of the Poles is equally elevated to both, and th other equally depreſs d. 
(2.) They are equally diſtant from the 'Equator, and both on the ſame 3 

nde. (3.) When it's Noon to one, it's Midnight to the other, & & con- . 
ta. (4.) The length of the Day to one, is the Compliment of the 
others Night, & vice verſa. ( 5.) They both Agree in the four Scaſons 
of the Year, Ce, 


Def. 23. The Antipodes, are thoſe People of the Farth who . | 
live under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. 


Peculiar ro ſuch People are theſe following Particulars, viz. (i.) They 
have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. (2.) They are both equally 
| diſtanc from the Equator; but on different ſides, and in oppoſite Hemi- 
ſpheres. (3.) When it's Noon toone, it's Midnight to the other, & vi- 
ce verſa. (g.) The longeſt Day or Night to the One, is the ſhorteſt to 

the other. (5,) Their Seaſons of the Years are contrary, c. © 

The Inhabitants of the Earth, were likewiſe conſidered by the An- J 
cients wich reſpect to the Diverſi ity of their Shadows, and accordingly 
55 redue d to three Claſſes; viz. Ainphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heteroſcii. 


Del. 24> Amphiſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who | 
i'd in the Zone, or between the two Tropicks, 


They're fo term 4 from 997 { atringue } and gzie Umbra). becauſe 1 | 
they caſt their Shadows on both ſides of em, vix. North 5 South, ac- | 
cording to the Nature of the Sun's Declination. 4 

Def. 25. Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth EY liv 'd 4 

in tbe . Zones, or between the Tolar Circles and the 3 


I. Part 1: Geographical Definitions. I3- 
nat They're fo call'd from 19, [Circa] and gx4% I Umbra], becauſe they 
Faſt their Shadows round about them towards all Points of the Com- 


1 daſs. 1 1 : | 7 | 2 
bo Def. 26. Heteroſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who 


"Sod in the two Temperate Zones; or between the Tropicks 


2 Ind the Polar Circles. N 
es, They're ſo call'd from Z nοe, [Alter] and awe { Umbra], becauſe 
he they caſt their Shadows only one way; viz. North, if in che North tem- 
5. | 3 derate; Or South, it in the South temperate Zone, | 


The Earth, in refpe of irs Inhabitants, was likewiſe conſidered by 
the Ancients as divided into the Right Hand and the Left; and that by 
ſeveral forts of Perſons; viz. (I.) Poets, who accounted North the 
Right-Hand, and South the Left. (2.) Aſtronomers, who accounted Weſt 
the Right Hand, and Eaſt the Left. (3.) Geographers, who accounted 
Eaſt the Right-Hand; and eſt the Left. 185 | 1 
But leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come cloſer 
to our main Deſign; let us return to the Globe of the EFrth it ſelf, con- 
Fider'd fimply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are to view as 
he Fomposd of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts; and thoſe 


20; o Parts, thus-ſubdivided as followeth, to wit, 
1 : Land into Water into 
8 Cont inents, Iſthmus, Oceans, Straits, 
ey 3 Iſlands,  Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
TY 4 Peninſula s, Mountains. Gulf, Rivers. 
vi- Det. 27. 4 Continent [Lat. Continens a contineo ] 


is a large and ſpacious Space of dry Land, comprehending di- 
n. Lo Countries, Kingdoms, and States, all join d together, with. 
out any intire Separation of its Parts by Water. 1 
Def. 28. An Iſland | Lat. Inſula, quaſi in falo ] is a 
5% Part of dry Land environed round with Water. 


Del. 29. 4 Peninſula [quaſi pene Inſula, otherwiſe Cher- 
ue ſoneſus from xis ., Terra, and „ie, Inſula] 7s a part 
ac. & the dry Land every where encloſed with Water, ſave one 
Ln » narrow Neck adjoining the ſame to the Continent. TIED 
Def. 30. An d bg vel kicinzu, ingredior] 75 
the © that narrow Neck of Land annexing the Peninſula to the Con- 
= urent; by which People may enter into one from the other. 
= S | Def. 31. 


pl 
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Def. zr. 4 Promontory [ quaſi Mons in mare promi- | 
nens is a high part of Land ſtretching it ſel out in the Sea, 
the nie whereof is e term d, a Cape or Heat 


Land. 


Def. 32. A Mountain Ja moneo vel eminec] is a a bg = 
part of the dry Land, over-topping the adjacent nne and 2 
appearing the firſt at a diſtance. 3 
Def. 33. The Ocean | Gr. ai quaſi ex duese, cito, & 

vew, Flno | is a mighty Rendezvous, or large Collection 0 
Waters, environing a conſiderable Part of the Main Continent. i 
Def. 34. The Sea | Lat. Salum à ſale quia ſalſum ] is « 
fn naller Collection of Waters, intermingled with e and in- 
tirely (or moſtly | | environed with Land. iy 1 
Def. 25. 4. Gulf | Lat. Sinus, quaſi ſinu ſuo mare com- 1 
pleCtens ] is a part of the Sea every where environed vit) 
Land, except one Paſſage, whereby it communicates with the Y 
neighbouring Sea, or main Ocean. 0 4 
Def. 36. AStrait L Lat. Fretum a ferveo,. 93 ibi fir 3 
veat mare propter anguſtiam] 7 is a narrow Paſſage, either 3 
joining a Gulf to the neighbouring Sea or Ocean, or one part of 
the Sea or Ocean to another. 3 
Def. 37. A Lake | Lat. Lacus, & i Gr. er, Foſſa vel 
Fovea |] is a ſmall Collection of deep ftanding Water, mtirely Xt 
ſurrounded with Land, and having wo viſible or immediate 7 
Communication with the Ses, 2 
Def. 38. 4 River | Lat. Flumen vol. Fluvies A fluo I 
7s a conſiderable Stream of freſh Water iſſuing out of one, or 
various Fountains, and continualh gliding along in one, or more 
Channels, till it diſcorgeth it fel at laſt into the gaping Mouth 3 
F the thirſty Ocean. 2 
Theſe being all the neceſſary Terms a us d in 1 en Geber. 2 


2%; and particularly : hoſe, thar either need or can well admit of a Def. 
nitien, Deſcription, or Der val ion: We proceed 1 in the next place to 
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Geographioal Problems. 
8 5 . it 
Containing ſome pleaſant Geographical Problems. 


1g 4 Prob. 88 HE Diameter of the Artificial Globe being gi- 
nd I ven, to find its Surface in Square, and its Solidi— 


in Cubic Meaſure. 


& Aultiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle divi- 
of ding che Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the firſt : 
+ FLhen Multiply che ſaid product by g of che Diameter, and the Product 


of chat will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may find the 
5 a urface and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo the whole Body of 
in: the Armoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, providing it be always and every 
11 „ K - 7 . 3 8 
Fviere of the ſame height; for having found the perpendicular height 
Fhercof by that common Experiment of the aſcent of Mercury at the 


m- Foot and top of a Mountain; double the ſaid Height, and add the 
it) Jane to the Diameter of the Earth; then multiply the whole (as a new 


72 Diameter) by its proper Circumference, and from the Produtt ſubſtrace 
the Solidity of the Earth, the Remainder will give the Solidity of the 
eimoſphere. ie 


bey Prob. 2. To Refifie the Globe. 3 

of The Globe being ſer upon a true Plain, raiſe the Pole according to 
the given Latitude; then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, 
und (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe be 
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o ſituated, as that che brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and North, 
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vel e tun 
ely 1 according to the two Extremities ot the Needle. 
ar? Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any place. 

Buy Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrixm Navigatorum 
of Eaſting and Weſting, but ſimply the diſtance between the given place 
und the firſt Meridian inſcrib'd on the Surface of the Globe. For the 
kinding of which, bring the given place to the Eaſt. ſide of the brazen 
Neridian, and oblerve what Degree of the Equator is jaſt under the ſaid 
eridian, for that is the Degree of Longitude peculiar to the given 
place; and the Degree of the Meridian exactly above that place is its 
Proper Latitude, which is either Southern or Northern, according as the 
Place is South or North of the EquinoRial Line. 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any place being 
given, to find that place on the Globe, 5 
5 Bring 
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eographical Problems. Part I. 
Bring the given Degree of Longitude to the brazen Meridian; rec. 
kon upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whether W 
South or North, and make a mark with Chalk where the reckoning W 
ends; the Point exactly under that Chalk is the place, deſir d. 1 
Prob. 5. The Latitude of any place being given, to find a! 
thoſe Places that have the ſame Latitude. 3 
| The Globe being rectified (a) according to the Laticude 
(a) Prob. 2, of the given place, and that place being brought to the 

e brazen Meridian, make a mark exactly above the ſame, 
and turning the Globe round, all thoſe places paſſing under the ſaid 
mark, have the fame Latitude with the given place. _ 

Prob. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick at an, 
7 8 'Y 
The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the wooden 
Horizon, and over-againſt the Day you will find the particular Sign and 
Degree in which the Sun is at that time (obſerving withal the difference 
between the Julian and Gregorian Calendar) which Sign and Degree 
being noted in the Ecliptick, the ſame is the Sun's place (or pretty near 
it) at the time deſired. ; 
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Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the par 
ticular time of that Day, to find thoſe places of the Globe 
to which the Sun is in their Meridian at that particular 
time. 5 SY FR 

The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given place; 
bring the ſaid place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index of 
che horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in the given place, turn the 
Globe till the Index point at the upper figure of XII. which done, fix 
the Globe in that ſituation, and obſerve what places are exactly under 


2 upper Hemiſphere of the brazen Meridian, for thoſe are the places 
deſire td. ; = 


Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in an. 
Place of the Earth at any time. _ 


Elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of the gives 

(a) Prob. 2. place; find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick () at that time 
which being brought to the Eaſt fide of the Horizon, ſei? 
(b) Prob. 6. the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon (or the uppe 
Figure of 12.) and turning the Globe about till the afore 
laid place of the Ecliptick touch the Weſtern fide of the Horizon, loc 
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upon the Horary Circle, and whereſoeyer the Index pointeth, recko! 4 
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Part I. Geographical Problems, 7 


the Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 12. 
for that is the Length of the Day at the time deſir'd, the Complement 
whereof is the Length of the Night. 


Prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci and 


Antipodes, of any given place. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and find- 


ing (a) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator the ſame (a) Prob. 3. 
Number of Degrees towards the oppotite Pole, and ob- 

3 ſerve where the reckoning ends, for that is the Place of the Ant <cci. The 
given Place continuing under the brazen Meridian, fer the Index of the 


Horary Circle at Noon, and turning the Globe about till the ſame point 


2 ar Mid- night, (or the lower 12.) the place which then comes to the Meri- 
dian, (having the ſame Latitude with the former) is that of the Periect. 
As for the Antipodes of the given Place, reckon from the ſaid place upon 
the brazen Meridian 180 Degrees, either South or North, or as many 
Degrees beyond the fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt; and obſerve 
exactly where the reckoning ends, for that is the place deſit d. 


Prob. 10. To know what a Clock it is by the Globe in any 


place in the World, and at any time, providing you know the 
Hour of the Day where you are at the ſame time. 


544% 


Bring the place in which you are, to the brazen Meridi- 


gan ( the Pole being raiſed (b) according to the Latitude (b) Prob. 3. 
thereof) and fer the Index of the Horary Circle at the 

our of the Day at that time. Then bring the deſired Place to the 
= brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out the preſent Hour at 
that place where: ever it is. 


Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of 


1 India, and Czar of Moſcovia, fit down to Danner. 


This being only to know when it's Noon at Agra and Moſcow, (the 


Imperial Sears of thoſe Mighty Monarchs) which we may very eafily 


do, at what time ſoever it be, or whereſoever we are: For finding (by 


the foregoing Problem) the preſent Hour of the Day in the Cities above- 
mention'd, {ſuppoſing withal that Mid-day in the aforeſaid Cities is Di- 
ning- time, we may readily determine how near it is to the time deſir d. 


Prob. 12. To find the Hour of the Day by the Globe at any 


tine when the Sun ſhines. 


Divide your Ecliprick Line into twenty four equal Parts, and in ſmall 


Figures ſer down che Hours of the Natura! Day after the following 


manner. At the Interſections of the Ecliptick and Equator place the 
Figure 6; and bring both theſe Figures to che brazen Meridian, one 
| 9 10 


18 Geographical Problems. Part I. 
being ig the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. Which Þ 
done, place the twelve Figures in the Veſtern Hemiſphere in this order? 
following, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11,12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Beginning then ar 
the ſame Figure ot 6, and proceed ing Eaſtward, fer down the other 
twelve Figutes thus, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. The Equi- "8 
noctial being thus divided and mark'd, elevate the Globe 

(a) Prob. 3. (a) according to the Latitude of the place where you are, #F 
| and bring the Interſe&ion of the Vernal Equinox ro the 
upper Part of the brazen Meridian; and fituating the 

(b) Prob. 2. Globe (b) duly South and North, obſerve exactly that halt 
| of the Globe upon which the Sun dorh actually ſhine ; 2 
for the laſt part of the enlighrned Hemiſphere doth always ſhew the 
Hour of the Day upon the Equinoctial Line, 3 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place, and Height of the 
Sun being given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of the 
Day. | | 3 


0 The Globe being rectify'd (a) according to the Latitule 
(a) Prob. 2. of the given Place, and the Heiglit of the Sun at that time 

5 being found by an exact Quadrant; mark his place in tge 
(b) Prob. 5. Ecliptick (b) for the given Day, and bring the ſame to 

the brazen Meridian. After this, fix the Quadrant of Alti? 
rude in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid Quadrant the particular De- 
gree ot rhe Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of the Horary Circle 1 
at Noon, move the Globe together with the Quadrant of Altitude, till 
the Sun's place markt in the Ecliptick, and his Degree of Altitude markt 
upon the ſaid Quadrant do come both in one. Which done, obſerve 
hat Hour the Index doth point ar, for that is the Hour deſir c. 

Prob. 14. The, Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo te 
true bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to find 
thereby the Hour of the Day. :F 

188 The Globe being (a) rectify'd, andthe Sun's Place (h) 
(a) Prob. 2. markt in the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Altitude in 
(b) Prob. 6. the Zenith, and by the Mariners Compaſs obſerve the true 
| bearing of the Sun; then bring the Quadrant of Altirude |? 
to the obſerved. Point of the compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and _ 
move the Globe till the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick co-1ncide with the 
faid Quadrant. Which done, and the Globe continuing in that Poſi- 
tion, rhe Index of the Horary Circle will point at the Hour of the Day, 
at the time deſir d. | | 


Prob. 15. The Latitnde of the Place, and Sun's Place in 
the Eeliptick being given, to find thereby the Hour of the 
Day * | F 8 : | | | | 1 
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Elevat/ the Pole according to the given Latitude, and 


ſituate the Globe duly South and North (a) by the Mariners (a) Prob. 2. 
*Z Compaſs ; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 
*X $un's Place in the Ecliptick, and, bringing the ſame to the brazen Me- 
i. ridian, ſer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon: Which done, turn 
the Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow ar at, and then obſerve the 
Index, for it will then point ar the true Hour of the Day. 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Globe ſo 
as that the wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the ſame. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from it 


upon the ſaid Meridian the number of 90 Degrees towards either of 
the Poles, and where the reckoning ends, place that part of the Me- 
2 ridian in the Notch of the wooden Horizon, and it will prove the Ho- 
7 rizon of the given Place. | | | 


Prob. 17. To find the Meridian-Line by the Globe in any 


Place, and at any time of the Day, 


The Latitude of rhe Place being known, and the Globe 


= (a) elevated accordingly ; obſerve the height of the Sun (a) Prob. 2. 
above the Horizon at that time, and draw upon a true Plan 

42 ſtreight Line in, or Parallel to the Shadow of a Stile perpendicularly 
2 creed upon that Plain: In which deſcribe a Circle at any opening of 
the Compaſſes, and find (b) the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, 
and mark his obſerved height in the Quadrant of Altitude. 


(b) Prob. 2. 
Then move the Globe together with the ſaid Quadrant. 


till that Mark in the Quadrant, and the Sun's place in the Ecliptick, 
come both in one; which done, count upon the wooden Horizon the 

number of Degrees between the Quadrant of Altitude, and the brazen 
2 Meridian, and ſer off the ſame number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid 
Circle drawn upon the Plain, by making a viſible Point in the Circum- 
fer nce where the reckoning ends, (beginning ſtill ar the ſide towards 
the Sun, and proceeding Eaſt or Weſt according to the time of the Day.) 
Ihen draw a Line from that Point in the Circumference through the 
Centre of the ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian 
line of that Place, at what time ſoever the Obſervation is made. 


Prob. 18. A Place being given in the 7. orrid Zone, to find 

thoſe Days in which the Sun ſhall be vertical to the ſame. _ 
Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what Degree 
of Latitude is exactly above it. Move the Globe round, and obſerve 
the two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs through the ſaid Degree of 
Latitude. Search upon the wooden Horizon (or by proper Tables of 
. .- ee Shores "7g N 1 
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20 Geographical Problems, Part I. WP: 
the Sun's Annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth through the afore- 


laid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are che Days requir'd in Which 
the Sun is vertical to the given Place. | | 


Prob. 19. The Month and Day being given, to find by the 
Globe thoſe places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun WM 
beginneth then to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting : as alſo thoſe 
places of the South Frigid Zone, in which he then beginneth ? 
to be totally abſent. _ JO 


The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either between % 

NF che Vernal Equinox and Summer Solitice, or between the Autumnal 
1 5 Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) the Sun's Place in 
(a) Prob. 6. the EKcliptick, and marking the ſame, bring it to the brazen t 
Meridian, and reckon the like number of Degrees from the 

North Pole towards the Equator, as there is betwixt the Equator and the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and ſer a mark with Chalk where the fec. 
koning ends. Which done, turn the Globe round, and all the Places 
paſſing under the ſaid Chalk are thoſe in which rhe Sun begins to ſhine 
conſtantly without ferring upon the given Day. For Solution of the 
latter part of the Problem; fer off the fame diſtance from the South 
Pole upon the brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly 
let off rom the North, and making a mark with Chalk, and turning 
the Globe round, all Places paſſing under the ſaid mark are thoſe de- 
13rd, viz. them in which the Sun beginneth his total Abſence, or Diſ® 
appearance from the given Day. = 


Prob. 20. 4A Place being given in the North Frigid 
Zone, to find by the Globe what number of Days the Sun 

| doth conſtantly fhine upon the ſaid Place, and what Days 
he is abſent, as alſo the firſt and laſt Day of his appear 
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| Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
(a) Prob, 2. ſerving its Latitude, (a) elevate the Globe accordingly, 
then turn the Globe about till the firſt Degree of Cancer 
come under the Meridian, and count the ſame number of Degrees upon 
* the Meridian from each ſide of the Equator, as the Place is diſtant 

7 From the Pole; and making a mark where the reckoning ends, turn the 
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b Globe round, and carefully obſerve what two Degrees of the Ecliptick, 
# _ paſs exactly under the two Points mark'd in the Meridian, for the 


| Nerthern Arch of the Circle (viz. that comprehended between the two 
mark'd Degrees) being reduc'd to time, will give the number of Days 
p that che Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above the Horizon of the given 
| Place, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid Circle will give the number of 
: WM ONO 2 iro Them, MY <a 5" "Dinph 


Part J. Geographical Problemt. — ON 
Pays in which he is abſent. The Pole continuing in the ſame Elevati- 
Jon, bring the beginning of Cancer to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve 
the two Degrees of rhe Ecliptick, which in the mean time co-incide 
„ wich the Horizon; then ſearch upon the wooden Horizon, for thoſe 
be Days that the, Sun doth enter into the aforeſaid Degrees of the 
cliptick, for choſe are the Days of his firſt and laſt appearance in the 
[> given Place. | 55 


0 1 Prob. 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that 
place on that Globe to which the Sun (when in its Meridian) 
en hall be vertical on that Day. 


Ihe Sun's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found, bring 

en the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make a ſmall (a) Prob. 6, 
he mark with Chalk, exactly above the Sun's place, Which 7 
he done, find (6b) thoſe places that have the Sun in the (b) Prob. 7, 
c- FMeridian at the time given; and bringing them to | 


+ 3% 


=, 


des the brazen Meridian, obſerve that part of the Globe exactly 


ne Funder the aforeſaid mark in the Meridian, for that is the place 
he Meſird, S 5 | | 


th | | Dye | no * 
rly Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to find upon 
15 phat Point of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and ſetteth in any 


Place at the time grven. 


= Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the deſired Place, and 
finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring the 
-—Jame to rhe Eaſtern ſide of the Horizon, and you may clearly fee 
the Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning 
the Globe about till his place co-incide with the Weſtern fide of the 
Horizon, you may alſo ſee upon the ſaid Circle the exact Point of his 
fetting. 1 | 


Prob. 23. To know by the Globe the Length of the longeſt 
A nd ſhorteſt Days and Nights in any place of the World. 
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Part J. 


22 Geographical Problems. 
Night, As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are N the 
reverſe of the former. 4 


=_ 
9 


Prob. 24. To know the Climates of any given place. 9 


Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the giren Y 
(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the number of Hours whereby 
it fur paſſeth Twelve, double that number, and the Pro. 
duct will give the true Climate of che Place defird. But here note, 3 
That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude of 666 | 
As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climates encreaſe 1 
intire Months, enter the ſecond Table of Climates (pag. 11. ) with 
the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite thereto your find the q 
proper Climate of a place in the ſaid Latitude. 2 
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Prob. 25. The Length of the longeſt Day in any place bein 
known, to find thereby the Latitude of that place. 1 
Having the Length of the longeſt Day, you may 1506 3 
(a) Prob. 24. thereby (a) the proper Climate of that Place, and by the 

Table of Climares (pag. 10.) you may ſee what Degree 
of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which Degree 1 is the Latitude 7} 
of the Place deſir d. 9 


Prob. 26. The Latitnde of the Place being given, as 40% 3 
the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the begin. b 
ning of the Morning, and end of the Evening Twilight. b 


The Globe being rectify'd, and the Sun's Place brought to the bra- 4 
zen Meridian, fer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then ? 
bring that Degree of thé Ecliptick, (which is oppoſite to the Suns 
Place) to the Heſtern- Quarter, and ſo move the Globe rogether with © 
the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to the Sun's Place, 
and the 18th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one; Which 

done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointeth at, for at chat Hour | 
doth the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening Twilight, | 
bring the Degree of the Echprick oppoſite to the Sun's Place ar that 3 
time to the Eaſtern- Quarter, and ſo move the Globe till the fame, and 
the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come both in one, and the Index 
will point at the Hour when the Evening Twilight doch 5. 


t 1 Wart a” Geographical Problems, "> "op 
the Prob. 27. The length of the longeſt Day being given, to 
nd thereby thoſe places of the Earth, in which the longeſt 


2 


ay is of that Extent. 

By the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the | 

true Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex- (a) Prob. 25. 
; J tent, and making a mark upon that Degree in che | 
' Krazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places paſs 
{41 exactly under the ſaid Mark, for they are the Places defir'd, 


Prob. 28. A certain number of Days, not ſurpaſſing 182. 
the being given, to find thereby that Parallel of atitude on the 
Clobe, where the Sun ſetteth not during thoſe Days. 8 


anke half of the given Number of Days, and whatever it is, count 
ſo many Degrees upon the Ecliptick, beginning at rhe firſt of Cancer, 
and make a mark where the reckoning ends; only obſerve, that if 
now Four number of Days ſurpaſs thirty, then your number of Degrees 
the Fought to be leſs than it by one. Bring then rhe mark'd Point of the 
gree MEcliprick to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve exactly how many 
tude Degrees are intercepted between the atoreſaid Point and the Pole, for 
 _ _Mhe ſame is equal to the defir'd Parallel of Latitude. It the defired Pa- 
| Falle! of Latitude be South of the Line, the Operation is the ſame, 
alſo bringing cnly the firſt Degree of Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of 
gin. Cancer. | | 
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Prob. 29. The Hour of the Day being given, according to 
3 our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Baby- 
Sur; lonick Hour at any time. 
with The Babylonich Hour is the number of Hours from Sun riſing, it being 
lace, the manner of the Babylonians of old, and the Inhabitants of Norimberg 
hich Far this Day, to commence their Hours ſrom the appearance of the Sun 
Hour in the Eaſtern Horizon, For the finding of this Hour at any time, and 


ight, in any place, firſt elevate the Pole (a) according to the 

that Latitude of the given Place, and (6) noring the Sun's (a) Prob. 2. 

and Place inthe Ecliptick at that time, bring the ſame to the 

ndex prazen Meridian and fer the Index of the Horary Circle (b) Prob. 5. 
t Noon; after this, row! the Globe either Eaſtward ot 
F/e/tward according to the time of the Day, till the Index point at the 

given Hour. Then fix the Globe in that Poſition, and bring back the 


Index again to Noon, and move che Globe from Weſt ro Eaſt, till the 
un' Place mark d in the Ecliptick, co incide with the Eaſtern Horizon; 
which done, reckon upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
ween the Index Noon (or the upper Figure of 12.) for that is the num- 
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ber of Hours from Sun-riſing for that Day in the given Place, or the 9 
true Babylonick Hoùr deſir d. | 3 


Prob. 30. The Babylonick Hour being given, to find the 
Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of reckon- 
ing in England. = 
; Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude of the Place, ana 
bt | marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to the brazen 
. ö Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. Then 
| Row! the Globe Weſtward till the Index point at the given Hour from 
Suyn-riſing, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index back 
again to Noon, and turn the Globe backwards till che Sun's Place, mark's # 
in the Ecliptick, return to the ſame Semi- circle of the brazen Meridian # 
from whence it came; which done, obſerve what Hour the Index of 
the Horary Circle pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour deſir'd. | 


Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to o 
way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Italick Hour 
at any time. 2 | 1 


The Italick Hour is the number of Hours from Sun. ſetting at al! 
times of the Year, to Sun -· ſetting the next following Day; 

(a) Prob. 2. For the ready find ing of ſuch Hours, (a) elevate the Pole ac- * 

| coding to the Latitude of the Place, and (b) noting the 
(b) Prob. 6. Sun's Place in the Ecliptick upon the given Day, bring the i 

| ſame to the brazen Meridian, and fer the Index of the Ho- 
rary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe either Eaſt or Weſt, according 
to the time of the Day, till the Index point at the given Hour, and 
fixing the Globe in that Situation, bring the Index back to Noon. 

| Which done, turn the Globe about Exftwards till the mark ot the Sun's 
il; Place in the Ecliptick co-incide with the Weſtern-Horizon, and obſerve * 
how many Hours there are between the upper Figure of 12. and 
the Index (reckoning them Eaſtward as the Globe moved) for theſe 
1 are the Hours from Sun-ſer, or the Italic Hour deſir'd. 


Prob. 32. The Italick Hour being given, to fiud thereb) 
the Hour of the Day at any time according to our way of rec- 
koning in England. 5 nn =_ 


Ik̃)nhis being theReverſe of the former Problem (a) elevate Þ 
(a) Prob. 2. the Pole accord ing to the La: jtude of the given Place, and no- I 
5 ting the Sun's Place in the belipeſck, bring the ſame to the 
Weſtern Horizon, and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, 
tdreuurn the Globe Weſtward till the Index point at (b) the Ttalick 
(b) Prob. 3 1. Hour given; then fixing the Globe in chat Poſition, bring Wl 
- the Index back to Noon, and moye the Globe ne . 
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FU ne Mark of the Sun's Place return to the ſame Semi-Circle of the bra- 
een Meridian from whence it came. Which done, obſerve how many 
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Tours are between Noon and the Index, ( reckoning them from peſt | 
Ro Eaſt ) for thoſe are the Hours deſired according to our way of re- 


Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being exa@ly given accor- 
Ting to our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby tus 
Judaical Hour at any tine. 5 

; By the Fudaical Hour we underſtand the exact Time of the Day accord 
Ing to the Ancient Jews, who, in reckoning their Time, divided the Ar- 
4 ifcial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as many, which Hours 
prov'd every Day unequal in extent ( unlefs in Places exactly under 


the Equator ) they ſtill decreaſing or encrea ſing according to the Sea- 


ſons of the Year, or the various Declination of the Sun. For the finds 


'3 


our ing of which Hours, obſerve the following Method, (a) Ele- | 
our vate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, (a) Prob. 2, 

And (b) marking the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that 

time, bring it to the Eaſtern Horizon, and fer the Index (b) Prob. 6. 
all pf the Horary Circle at Noon; then turn the Globe about 5 
Day. Fill that place, mark d in the Ecliptick, come to the Weſtern Horizon, and 
each pbſerve the number of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being 

the the Hours of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which num- - 
the per you are to Note down, and (c) to find what Hour from (c) Prob. 
Ho. Fun- tiſing correſponds with the given Hour, or from Sun- 29. 31. 
ding ſetting, if the given Hour be after Sun- ſetting. Which done, | 
and Jvork by the following Proportion. As che number of Hours, whereof 
Hon. the given Day conſiſteth, ( viz. thoſe noted down) is to 12; ſo is the 
dun; pumder of Hours from Sun-rifing, (if it bean Hour of che Day) or from 
erde Fun- ſetting (if an Hour of the Night) to a fourth proportional, which 
22 is the number defir'd, viz. the Fudaical Hour at the time given. 

 * Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being given, to find thereby 
rely tbe Hour of the Day at any time, according to our way of 
rec. Feckoning in England, „ 

2 Elevare the Pole according to the Latitude of the!given Place, and» 
nding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the time given, bring the ſame 
Wale Mo the Eaſtern Horizon, and fer the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, 
d = hen Rowl the Globe Weſtward, till the Sun's Place co-incide with the 
hom —Feſtern Horizon, and the Index will point at the number of equal 
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the Sun tiſeth in the given Place, Which done, work by the following q 
Proportion. As 12 is to the given Number of Fudaical Hours, ſo is the 
Length of the Day in equal Hours ( formerly found out) to a fourth |? 


proportional, which is the Number deſir'd, viz. the Hour of the Day ac- 
cording to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, That it the 


fourth proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the ſame to the Hour 
of Sun-rifing, and the product will give the Number of Hours before 


Noon for that Day; but if it be more than 12, then ſubſtract it trom 12, 


and the Remainder will give the Hour of the Day for the Afternoon. 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zones in ſquare 
Meaſure, allowing 60 Miles to one Degree in the Equator. 


The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduc'd to 


Miles, make 2820; each of the Temperare 43 Degrees, which make 


2580; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees a, which make 1410 Miles; the 
true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in Square Meaſure by 
the following Proportion. (1.) For the Torrid, The Area of rhe whole 
Globe being found, (per Prob. 1.) ſay as Rad. to the Sine of 47; ſo is 
the = the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Torrid Zone. (2.) For 


each of the Temperate Zones; ſay as Rad. to the difference of the 


Sines of 23 4 and 66.2; ſo is Arch of the Globe to the Area of one 


of the Temperate Zones, Laſtly, For the Frigid Zones, add + Area of 


the Torrid to the whole Area of one of the Temperate, aud Subſtract 


a) 


the true Area of either of the Frigid Zones, 


Prob. 36. A Place being given on the Globe , to find thoſe 
which have the fame Hour of the Day with that in the given 
Place, as alſo that have the contrary Hours, i. e. Mid-mght in 
the one, when it's Mid- day in the other. 


the Product from + Area of the Globe, and the Remainder will give 


Bring the given place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what 
Places are then exactly under the Semi- Circle of the ſaid Meridian, for 


the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in the gi- 
ven Place. The Globe continuing in that Poſition, ſer the Index of the 
Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe till the Index point at Mid. 


night, and obſerve what places are then in that Semi-Circle of the 


Meridian, for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do reckon their Hours 


contrary to thoſe in the given Place, 


Prob. 37. The Hour of the Day being given in any 
place, to find thoſe places of the Earth where it's either 
3 Noon 
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3 Part IJ. Geographical Problemm. 27 
che |} Noon or Mid- night, or any other particular Hour at the ſame 
Th time. | : N 
he © Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſer the Index of 
zur the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that place. Then turn about 
re the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of XII, and obſerve 
[2 what Places are exactly under the upper Semi-Circle of the brazen Me- 
\. VF ridian, for in them it's Mid-day at the time given. Which done, turn 
the Globe about till the Index point at the lower Figure of XII, and 
Z what Places are then in the lower Semi-Circle of the Meridian, in them 
it's Mid-nighr ar the given Time. After the ſame manner we may find 
thoſe Places that have any other particular Hour at the Time given, by 
moving the Globe till the Index point at the Hour defir'd, and obſer- 
ke Ving the Places that are then under the brazen Meridian. 


he Prob. 38, The Day and Hour being given, to find by the 
by Globe that particular Place of the Earth, to which the Sun is 


95 vertical at that very time. e 

or Ihe Sur's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found and (a) Prob. 6. 
he brought to the brazen Meridian, make a mark above tlje 

ne lame with Chalk; then (5) find thoſe Places of the Earth, (b) Prob. 37. 
of in whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring them 


1& to the brazen Meridian. Which done, obſerve narrowly that individu- 
ve Al Fart of the Earth which falls exactly under the aforeſaid Mark in the 
2 brazen Meridian, for that is the particular Place, to which the Sun 1s 
vertical at that very time, „ _ 
ſe Prob. 39. The Day and Hour of the Day being given, to 
en ud thoſe Places on the Globe, in which the Sun then riſeth. 
in | 2dly, Thoſe in which be then ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe to whom 
it's Mid-day. And Laſtly, Thoſe Places that are actually eu- 
2 lyghtned, and thoſe that are not. 2 
for |} Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the Sun is D 
gi. vertical at the given Time, and, bringing the ſame to the (a) Prob, 38. 
he brazen Meridian, (b) elevate the Pole accord ing to the La- 
id- titude of the ſaid Place. The Globe being fixt in that Po- (b) Prob. 6. 
he ſtition, obſerve what Places are in the Weſtern Semi-Citcle 
ars of the Horizon, for in them the Sun riſeth at that time. 2dly, Thoſe 
in the Eaſtern Semi-Circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 3dly, Thoſe 
tthat are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for in them it's Mid-day. 
| And Laſtiy, all thoſe upon the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for 
they are actually enlightned, and thoſe upon the lower are them in 
er 7 darkneſs, or deprived of the Sun at that very time. | 


5 | E 2 Prob. 
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Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the Place 4 
of the Moon in the Zodiack, and ber true Latitude, to fd 
there bythe exa Hour when he ſhall riſe and ſet, together with |? 


ber Soutbing (or coming to the Meridian ) of the given Place. 


The an's Place in the Zodiack may be found ready enough at anß 
time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Latitude (which is her diſtance 
| from the Ecliprick) by applying the Semi- Circle of Poſiti- 

(a) Prob. 2. on to her Place in the Zodiack, For the ſolution of the 


Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of 
(b) Prob. 6. the given Place, and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, at 
that time, being (6) found, and mark'd with Chalk, as 
alſo rhe Moon's Place at the ſame time: Bring the Sun's Place to the 
brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary-Circle at Noon, and 
turn the Globe till che Mon's Place ſucceſſively co-incide with the Ex- 
ſtern and Weſtern ſide of the Horizon, as alſo the brazen Meridian, and 


the Index will point at thoſe various times, the particular Hour of her 
Riſing, Setting and Southing. TE 


Prob. 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lunar 
WM N being known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in 
which the ſame will be viſible. *** 
„„ Mark the Sun's Place in the (a) Ecliptick for the given 
(a) Prob. 6. Day, as alſo the oppoſite Point therero, which is the Place 
5 of the Moon at that time. Then find (5) that Place of the 


(b) Prob. 38, Globe to which the Sun is vertical at the given Hour, and |: 
5 bring the ſame to the Pole or vertical Point) of the Woo- 
dien Horizon, and, fixing the Globe in that Situation, obſerve what Places 
- are ip the upper Hemiſphere, for in moſt of them will the Sun be viſi⸗ 
ble during his Eclipſe. As for the Lunar Eclipſe, you 

(e) Prob. 9. are to find c) the Antipodes of that place which hath the | 
| | Sun vertical at the given Hour, and bringing the ſame ro |? 


_ the Pole of the wooden Horizon, obſerve ( as former! ) what Places 


are in the upper Hemiſphere of the Globe, for in ſuch will the Maos ; 


be yiſible during her Eclipſe, except thoſe that are very near unto, 
or zetually in the Horizon. cr OY 1 


Prqp. 42. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find the true 
Situation thereof from all other Places deſr d, or how it bearetb 


in reſpeft of ſuch Places, 


The various Places defir'd (which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of thoſe 
hat lie upon the intermediate Points of the Compaſs] being pitch d up- 
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Geographical Problems, 29 
on, bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Pole 
according to its Latitude, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the 
Zenith, apply the ſame ſucceſſively to the Places defir'd, and the lower 
Part of the ſaid Quadrant will interſect the wooden Horizon ar thoſe va - 
rious Points of rhe Compaſs (inſcrib'd upon the ſaid Circle) according 
to the true bearing of the given Place, in reſpect of the Places deſir d. 


Prob. 43. A Place being given on the Globe, to find all other 


laces that are ſituated from the ſame, upon am di d Point of 
t be Compaſs. ks 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, and 
bring the ſaid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Quadrant 
of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower Part thereof to the defir'd 
point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and obſerve what 
Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant, for choſe are 
the Places thar are ſituated from, or bear off, the given Place according 


to the deſired Point of the Compaſs. 


Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find the 


true diſtance between them. 


1 The two Places given muſt of neceſſity lie under either the ſame 


Neridian, the ſame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Longirude 


and Latitude. (1.) If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then bring 
them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the number of De- 


\. —_—_ 


_ 2grees of Latitude comprehended between them, which being reduced 


7 nto Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd. (2.) If they 


lie under the ſame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſeparately 
to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number of Degrees be- 
 Zrween them upon the Equator ; which done, enter the Table 


C Page 


9. ] with the Latitude of the given Places, and ſeeing thereby how 


many Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable to one Degree in the K- 
quator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number of Degrees upon 
the Equator, and the Product will give the Diſtance requir d. But, 
Laſth, if the two Places given do differ both in Longitude and Lati- 
+ rude, then bring one of them to the vertical Point of the brazen Me- 


kridian, and extending the Quadrant of Altitude to the other, obſerve 


upon the ſaid Quadrant the Number of Degrees between them, which 
being reduc'd into Leagues or Miles, will give the diſtance requir d. 
his third Caſe of the Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring 


2 


pt 


more frequently than the other two, we ſhall here annex another way 
Jof performing the ſame beſides the Globe, and that is by reſolving a 
Spherical Triangle, two Sides whereof ( viz. the Complements of the 
different Latitudes, or the diſtance of the given Places from the Poles) 


* 
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2 


gare not only given, but alſo the Angle comprehended between them, 


and 


| 
N 
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it being equal xo the difference of their Longitude) by which Sides 
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30 Geographical Problems, Part L. 
and Angle given, we may very eaſily find the third Side by the noted @, 
Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the diftance required. Wh, 


Prob. 45. 4 Place being given on the Globe, and its tru 3 
Diſtance from a ſecond place, to find thereby all other Placa] gie 
of the Earth that are of the ſame diſtance from the giver 
Place. TR * 
Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate the Poe 
according to the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then fix the Quadrant of 
Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid Quadrant, the given 4 
Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Place ( providing the fame be J 
under 90 Degrees, orherwiſe you muſt uſe the Semi- Circle of Poſition ) | 
and making a Mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid 7} 
Quadrant or Semi- Circle quite round upon the Surface of the Globe, 
all Places paſſing under that Mark, are thoſe deiir'd. | 


Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places being given, and bo | 
one of them beareth off the other, to find thereby the true Di. te: 
 Tance between them. = 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly that whoſy 
bearing is unknown. Upon the upper Semi-Circle of that Meridia 

mark the Latitude of the faid Place; then elevate the Pole accord!“ 
ing to the Latitude of the other place, and, fixing the Quadrant o 
Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given Point of the 
Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn the Globe about till the, 
Point mark d in the aforeſaid Meridian co- incide with the ſaid Quadrant 
Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant the Number of Degrees be.) 
tween that Point mark'd in the firſt Meridian and the vertical Point) 
which Degrees being converted into Leagues or Miles, will give the 
Diſtance requir d. 1 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as al . 
Jo the Latitude of one of them, and its bearing from the other 


to find thereby the true Dillance between them. 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to be 
the trve Meridian of the Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown. Reckof 
from that Meridian upon the Equator the number of Degrees equi! 
ro the difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make a matt 
where the reckoning ends, and bringing the ſame to the brazen Me. 
ridian, (which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond Place) recko! 
upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude; and fixing the Ge | 
| | | | tha 


* 
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„at Situation, raiſe the Pole according to that Latitude, and fix the 
ted Wuadranc of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other extremity 


hereof to the given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon. 


The Globe continuing in this Poſition, obſerve that Point of the Sur. 


þ 8 » | | . . 2 
ue ce, where the Quadrant of Altitude interſects the firſt Meridian, for 


ace ne ſame repreſenterh the ſecond place, and that Arch of the Qua- 
ven Arant between the ſaid Point and Zenith, being converted into Leagues 


Ir Miles, will give the Diſtance requir'd. 


Fat 


Pol 1 Prob. 48. The Diſtance between two Places lying under the 


IT of Y 33 © | . . 8 - 
iver me Meridian being given, as alſo their reſpective bearing 


ebe Vom a third Place, to find thereby that place with its true Di- 
on) ance from the other two. | 
ſaid 


lobe tidian, and thoſe places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 

and end of that reckoning being mark'd, raiſe the Pole according to 
7 the Latitude of one of them, (which for Diſtinction's fake we'll term 
% the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, ex- 


Di. tend the other extremity thereof to the given point of the compaſs 


the third unknown, and make a ſmall Tra& with Chalk upon the Globe, 


dhe Pole accord ing to the Latitude of the ſecond Place, and fixing the 


dhe given Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and ob- 
ferve where the ſaid Quadrant interſects the aforeſaid Tract of Chalk 


rd, whoſe Diſtance from the other two may be found by the forego- 
g Problem. CE „ 5 ; 


| £ Theſe are the Cfef Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
is alſo the manner of their Performance: But if the Reader deſire 


> 


5 According ro our propoſed Method, 


ye have borrowed ſeveral of thoſe aboyemention'd. Now followeth, 


to be 

ec koi 

equi, 

1 mark | | | | 

1 Me- | | | 8 
-eckol . S ECT. 
wer | 

tha 


7 The given Diſtance being reckon'd any where upon the brazen Me- 


pon the wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firit place bearerh off 
here the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth along, Which done, elevate 


Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame (as formerly) to 


hade upon the Surface of the Globe, for that is the third Place de- 


more, let him conſult Varenius, (his Geographia Generalis) from whom 
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SECT. III. 


Part | | 
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Containing ſome plain Geographical Theorems, Þ i 
Theor. 1. LE HE Latitude of any Place i 7s always equal " 


Theor. 2. The Elroation of the Bee in any Place is al. 


& vice verſa. 


ways equal to the Complement of the Latitude i in the ſame Place, 


Theor. 3. Thoſe Places lying under the Equino@;al Line 


bave nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculation ＋ 


Latitude begins. 


tbe Elevation of the Pole in the ſame P lace, | 


Theor. 4. Thoſe Places lying exaTh under the two Poles ha: a 


the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calculation E ; 


Latitude doth end. 


"Theor. 5. rs > Places | Hing exact under the ff. Meridian, 


have nothing of 


Diſtance therefrom. 


ngitude, it being there that the Calculation S 
| f Longitude begins, ; 
| Theor. 6. Thoſe Places immediately a to the We. 
Rern-ſide of the firſt Meridian have the greateſt Longitude, it 
being there that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. 
Theor. 7. All Places lying upon either fide of the Equator, i 5 
have the greater or leſſer Latitude according to their "i 


Theor. 8. All Places lying upon either ſide f the Equator, | 


and exactly under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Loygr 
tude, according to their reſpect ive . from the firſt Ne. 


ridian. 


Theor. 9 | That par ticular Place o 


the Earth hing exafth þ 
under the faeſoflion of the firſt Meridian and Equinodio 
Line hath auth Longitude nor Latitude. | 5 


Theor. 


I A e 9 #4 N 8 
>. * 


t 1 


Theor. 10. No place of the Earth is diſtant from another 
pbove 10800 Italian Ales, allowing 60 to one Degree in the 
FE quator. „ 5 
4 Theor. 11: No place of the Earth is diſtant from its pro- 
per Antipodes (diametrically taken) above 7200 Italian Aliles, 
1 ts Fill allowing 60 to one Degree in the Equator. 
ace, 2 Theor. 12. The ſenſible Horizon of every Place doth as of- 
Yen change, as we happen to change the Place it ſelf. ; 
al-. Theor. 13. Ihe apparent Semi- diameter of the ſenſible Ho- 
ace, Fizon in moſt Places, doth frequently vary according to the Re- 
 $radion of the Sun-beams. 
ine, | Theor. 14. All Countries upon the Face of the whole Earth 
mn of Wo equally enjoy the Light of the Sun ( in reſpect of Time ) and 
Tre equally depriv d of the benefit thereof. 
"ave | Theor. 15. In all Places on the Globe of the Earth, ( ſave 
; of Fxatly under the Poles ) the Days and Nights are of an equal 


Length, ( viz. twelve Hours each) when the Sun cometh to 


ian, the Equinoctial Line. W 


Iheor. 16. In all Places between the Equinoctial and the 

vo Poles, the Days and Nights are never equal to one another, 

We- | Jave only thoſe two times of the Tear, when the Sun entreth the 

„it Digs of Aries and Libra. 353 
Theo. 17. The nearer any Place is to the Line, the leſſer 

tor, is the difference between the Length of the Artificial Days and 

rive Nights in the ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther re- 
nov d, the greater. ; 


tor, | Theor. 18. Ir all Places lying under the ſame Parallel of 


Latitude, the Days and Nights are of the ſame extent, and 
hat at all times of the Tear. 1 5 8 


10.0 that lie between the Equator and either of the Poles, and equi- 
diſtaut from one another; the Extent of the longe Day in thoſe 
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Theor. 19. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 


Þ Places doth not encreaſe proportionably to the diſtance of the 
Haces themſelves. „% TO. 
| Theor. 20. Three or more Places being given on the Globe 
or, Wat lie between the Equator and the Poles, in which the 
i ON TAL LING F Length 


* — . 
8 en OS 
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Length of the longeſt Day doth equally encreaſe; the diſtance Þ 


Geographical Theorems, Part IT. | 


between the Parallels of thoſe Places is not equal to one an- 
other. | 4 
Theor. 21. Three or more Places being given on the Globe, 
whoſe diſtance from the Equator to either Pole exceeds one an- 
other in Arithmetical Proportion : The Length of the longeſt * 
Day in one doth not keep the ſame Analogy to that in the other, 
according to the Proportion of their diſtance. N 
Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning 
and Evening Twilight is leaſt; in the Frigid, greateſt; and in 
the Temperate it's a Medium between the two. | 
Theor. 23. To all Places lying within the Torrid Zone, the © 
Sun is duly Vertical twice a Tear; to thoſe under the Tropicks, 
once; but to them in the Temperate and Frigid, never, © 
Theor. 24. I all Places of the two Frigid Zones, the Sun 
appeareth every Tear without ſetting for a certain Number of © 
Days, and diſappeareth for the ſame ſpace of time. And the 
nearer unto, or the farther from the Pole thoſe places are, the * 
longer or ſhorter is his continued Preſence in, or Abſence from 
the fame. 1 5 „ TORE I 
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| Theor. 25. Tr all places exa@ly under the Arctick and An- ; 
tarctick Circles, the Sun { at his greateſt Declination ) appea- 
reth every Tear for one Day cempleatly without ſetting, and 1 
" 2ntirely diſappeareth another, but daily riſeth and ſetteth in t 
thoſe Places at all other times, as elſewhere. 2 c 
Theor. 26. In all places between the Equator and the 
North-Fole, the longeſt Day aud ſhorteſt Night, is alas 
when the Sun hath the greateſi Northern Declination ; and | | » 
the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, when be hath the greateſt  * | 
n „„ „ 4 
Theor. 27. In all places between the Equator and tbe 
South-Pole, the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when | | 


the Sun hath the greateſt Southern Declination; and the q 
ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, when the greateſt Northern. 
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„ Theor. 28. In all places ſituated under the Equiuoctial 

Line, the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected 
?, doth caff it ſelf towards the North for one half of the Tear, 
and toward the South during the other. 

** Theor. 29. In all places lyzng under the Equinoctial Line, 
„ 2 there is no Meridian Shadow on thoſe two Days of the Tear, 

that the Sun doth enter the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

5 3 Theor. 30. The nearer that places are unto, or the farther 
3 remov'd from the Equator, the ſhorter or longer accordingly is 
the Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erected much 
e Folacs., _ Je 
„ 3 Theor. 31. The farther that places are removed from the 
2 £Equator (yet not ſurpaſimg 66 Degrees of Latitude) the grea- 
ter is the Sun's Amplitude, er that Arch of the Horizon be- 
2 tween the Points of due Eaſt and Weſt, and thoſe in which the 
1 80 riſeth and ſetteth on the Days of the Summer aud Winter 
Hol ſtice. : X 9 5 
Theor. 32. In all places lying under the ſame Semi- Circle 
of the Meridian, the Hours both of the Day and Night are al- 
pas the ſame in one, as in the other. „„ 

I heor. 33. In all places both of the North and Southern 
Hiemiſpberes, that lie under oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, 
1 w Seaſons of the Tear are not the ſame in one, as in the 
bother. | | 5 | 


be Theor. 34. In all places ſituated in a Parallel Sphere, 
ys | the Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion runs always Pa- 


2 ly Cor very near it) te the reſpedive Horizon of ſuch 
Places. | | = on | 0 
Iheor. 35. Ii all places ſituated in a Right Sphere, the 
Circle of the Sun's Diurnal Motion is ſtill perpendicular (or 
very near it) to the reſpective Horizon of ſuch places. 
Iheor. 36. In all places ſituated in an Oblique Sphere, 
tbe Circle of the Sun's Durnal Motion is always Oblique 
= wito, or cutteth the Horizon of ſuch places at unequal 
Angle. „ 

3 


F 2 Theor, 
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exacth 15 


And if by 60, then by four, &c. 


D x 


compleatly 60, &c. 
Eaſtward doth intirely ſurround the Globe of the Earth, the 


or reckon one leſs. 


one another in reckoning their time two Days compleatly at 
therr return; even ſuppoſe they happen to arrive on the ſame 
Day. If they ſurround the Earth twice ( ſteering as afore- 
ſaid) they'll differ four Days; if thrice, then ſix, c. 

Theor. 47. If ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, 
either at the ſame, or different times, and do all ſurround the 
Globe of the Earth, ſome ſteering due South, and others due 
North, and arrive again at the ſame Fort; the reſpective Peo- 
ple of thoſe different Ships at their return will not differ from 
one another in reckoning their time, nor from thoſe who reſide 
at the ſaid Port, | j FV 


Theor. 37. F the difference of Longitude in two places be 

3 fo R reſiding in the Eaſtmaſt of 
them will reckon the time of the Day ſooner by one Hour, than 
thoſe in the other. If the difference be 30 Degrees, then they i 
reckon their Hours ſooner by two. If 45 Degrees, by three. 


exatly one Hour in reckoning their time (it being only Non 
to one, when one afternoon to the other) the true diſtance be- 
tween the reſpective Meridians of thoſe places is exactly 17 
Degrees upon the Equator. If they differ two Hours, the di- 
ſtance is 30 Degrees. If three, it's 45. And if four, at's 


Theor. 39. If a Ship ſet out from any Port, and ſteering 


People of the ſaid Ship in reckoning their time, will gain ons 
Day compleatly at their return, or count one more than thoſe 


reſiding at the ſaid Port. If Weſtward, then they ll loſe one, i | 


"Theor. 40. If two Ships ſet out from the ſame Port at the 4 
ſame time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth, one | * 
feering Eaſt, and the other Weſtward, they'll differ from | i 


2 
Theſe : 
1 3 


Theor. 28. If People reſiding in two diſtinct places do differ Ice 


q 
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1 Theſe are the chief Geographical Theorems: or Self. 
evident Truths clearly deducible from the foregoing Pro- 
blems, and to theſe we might add a great many more; 

| but leaving ſuch Truths, we paſs to ſome others (in pur- 


ſuance of our propoſed Method ) and ſuch as are equally 


certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though not fo 
irren yet probably more diverting, Therefore fol- 


* 
0 * 1 
* v. 


8 E C T. IV. 


Containing ſome amazing Geographical 
Paradoxes. 


5 of the Earth, in which there is only one Day and 

| one Niehs throughout the whole Tear. 

Par. 2. There are alſo ſome Places on the Earth, in which 
it is neither Day nor Night at a certain time of the Tear, for 
the ſpace of twenty four Hours, 

F Par. 3. There 7s a certain Place of the Earth, at which 

2 two Men ſhould chance to meet, one would Hand upright 

upon the Soles of the other's Feet, and neither of them ſhould 

feel the others weight, and yet both ſhould retain their Na- 
ral Poſture. 

Par. 4. There is allo a certain Place of the E arth, where 

» Fire 7 made, neither Flame nor Smoak would aſcend, 

but move circularly about the Fire. Moreover, if in that 

place one ſhould fix a ſmooth or plain Table without any Ledges 
phat ſoever, and pour thereon a large alle of Water, not 
wne Drop thereof could run over the aid able but would raiſe 

Gt ta mp in a large heap. 


. I par. 1. TEE RE are | two remarkable Places on the Globe 


Par. 
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Par. 5. There is a certain Place on the Globe, of a conſiderable ¶ w. 
Southern Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaſt Degree of . 
Longitude. | 5 _ 
Par. 6. There are three remarkable Places on the Globe, that differ © 


an 
. . * . 5 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lie under one and the 


7 
+ WI 


4 
x 
; 
72 


yet the Life of one would ſurpaſs the Life of the other by divers A 


time, do differ an intire Natural Day every Week, 335 Ca 
Par. 10. There is a particular Place of the Earth, where the Winds | | 


* 
Par. 11. There is a certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, «© [er 
whoſe Top, F an Equinoctial Sun-Dial be duly erected; a Man that!, 
8s Stone-blind may know the Hour of the Day by the ſame, if the ſun 
Sun ſhines, Oo ee 8ͤ bit. 
Far. 12. There is a conſiderable number of places lying within be 
ebe Torrid Zone, in any if which, if a certain kind of Sun-Dial Þ | 
be- duly erected: the Shadow will go back, ſeveral Degrees upon the (Bri 
ame, at a certain time of the Tear; and that twice every Day abo, 
for the ſpace of divers Weeks : yet no ways derogating from that mi- Ice 
raculous returning of the Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in th | 
ar five www. ( 
Par. 13. There are divers places on the Continent of Africa, and 
#be Iſlands of Sumatra and Borneo, where a certain kind of Sun- 


Dial being duly fixt, the Gnomon thereof will caſt no ſhadow at | Þ 
all, during ſeveral ſeaſons of the Year ; and yet the exat time Y. 
be Dey may be hmm. oo 017 7 


nay 


Bai 
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Par. 14+ There is. 4 certain Iſland in the vaſt Atlantick Ocean 
which being deſcry'd by a Ship at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt of the 
aid Ship, at twelve Leagues diſtance per Eſtimation ; The trueſt 
Courſe. for hitting of the Faid Iſland, is to ſteer fix Leagues due Eaſt, 
and juſt as many due Weſt. 5 
e Par. 15. There is a remarkable Place on the Globe of the Earth, 
ef a very pure and wholſom Air to breath in, yet of ſuch a 
ſtrange and deteſtable Quality, that it's abſolutely impoſſible for 
two of the intireſt Friends that ever breath d, and continue in the 
ſame, in Mutual Love and Friendſhip for the ſpace of two Minutes 
e time. 35 3 
Par. 16. There is a certain noted placed in the vaſt Arlantick 
Ocean, where a brisk Levant is abſolutely the beſt Wind for a Ship 
| that is to ſhape a due Eaſt-Courſe; and yet ſhe ſhall ſtill go be- 
Fore 21, WE „„ PRE 
Par. 17. There are divers remarkable places upon the Terraque- 
lie ous Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon is commonly fair and ſerene; and 
0 get tis impoſſible to diſtinguiſh properly in it any one of the Inter- 
ir | mediate Points of the Compaſs ; nay, nor ſo much as two of the four 
Cardinal themſelves. N 


v5 


q 


ds | Par. 18. There is a certain Iſland in the Baltick Sea, to 
am] whoſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is clearly viſible in the 

Morning before he ariſeth, and likewiſe in the Evening after he is 
hat] Par. 19. There is a certain Village in #he Kingdom of Naples, 


the ſituated in a very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inha- 
bitants thereof every Noon by 3000 Miles, and upmards, than when 
hin ¶ be either riſeth or ſetteth to thoſe of the ſaid Village. 2 
ial Par. 20. There is a certain Village in the South of Great 
the Britain, to wheſe Inhabitants the Body of the Sun is leſs viſible 
Day about the Winter Solſtice, than to thoſe who refide upen the Iſland of 
mi- Ice-land. : ET ew e 
the Par. 21. There is a vaſt Country in Ethiopia Superior, te 
[boſe Inhabitants the Body of the Moon doth always appear to be 


ani 1 enlightned when ſhe's leaſt enlightned ; and to be leaſt when 

in- noſe. „%%% ne „ 

p 4 Par. 22. There is a certain Iſland, ( whereof ment ion is made 
yy ſeveral of our lateſt Geographers ) whoſe Inhabitants cannot 


1 


properly be reckon'd either Male or Female, nor altogether Her- 
mapbrodites; yet ſuch is their peculiar Quality, that they're ſel- 
V RY dom 


Pai 
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dom liable unto either Hunger or Thirſt, Cold or Heat, Foy or Sor. 


row, Hopes or Fears, or any ſuch of the common Attendants of Hy. | 5 
man Life. COR NG : 
Par. 23. There is a remarkable Place of the Earth of a conſide. Þ* fa 
rable Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun removeth not F 
for ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Tear. i; 1 8 
Par. 24. There is a certain Place of the Earth of a conſideralle 
Northern Latitude, where though the Days and Nights (even when 0 
ſhorteſt) do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place it's Mid-daß a 
or Noon every Quarter of an Hour. 2 52 po I. 
Par. 25. There are divers Places on the Globe of the Earth, © p 
where the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets, do actually riſe 7 7 
and ſet according to their various Motions, but never any of the fit 
Stars. | 157 


Par. 26. There is a very remarkable place upon the Terraqueous : p 
Globe where all the Planers, notwithſtanding their different Motions, © 


and various Aſpects, do always bear upon one and the ſame Point of © a 
the Compaſs. 9 
Par. 27. There is a certain noted part of the Earth, where the , 
Sun and Moon [C ipſo tempore plenilunii ] may both happen to , 
riſe at the ſame inſtant of time, and upon the ſame Point of the | „ 
Compaſs. . . = 
Par. 28. There is a certain place on the Continent of Europe, where 
F ſeveral of the ableſt Aſtronomers (the World now affords ) ſhould Þ+ | 
nicely obſerve the Cœleſtial Bodies, and that at the ſame inſtant , 
of time, yet the planetary Phaſes, and their various Aſpects would 
be really different to each of them. | : ; = FT 


Par. 29. There is a large and famous Country on the Continent of | | 
Africa, many of wheſe Inhabitants are born perfealy Deaf, and o-, 
thers Stone-blind, and continue ſo during their whole Lives; and jet. 
Such is the amazing Faculty of theſe Perſons, that the Deaf are as Þ |, 
capable to judge of Sounds as theſe that hear, and the Blind of Co-! 
lours as they who ſee, £ e VV 
Par. 30. There is certain People in South America, who are pro- 
perl furniſh'd with only one of the five Senſes, viz, that of Touching, Þ | 
and yet they can both Hear and See, Taſte and Smell, and that as Þ | 
nicely as we Europeans, who have all the Five, 1 
Par. 31. There is a certain Country in South America, ma- 
ny of whoſe Savage Inhabitants are ſuch unheard of Canibals, 
' that they net only feed upon Human Fleſh ; but alſo ſome of them 


do 
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do actually eat themſelves ; and het they commonly ſurvi ve that 


7 1 ge Repaſt. 


Par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Eu- 


f 1 rope, over which there is -a Bridge of ſuch a breadth, that above 


| three thouſand Men abreaſt may paſs along upon the Jane, and that 


without crowding one another in the leaſt. 


Par. 33. There is a large and ſpacious Plain in a certain 
1 Country of Aſia, able to contain fix hundred thouſand Men drawn 
np in Battel Aray ; which number cf Men being actualiy brought 


| 7 thither, and there drawn up, it were alſilutely impoſſible for 
| _ more, than one ſingle Perſen, to ſtand upright upon the ſaid 


Plain. 

Par. 34. There is a certain European City, whoſe Buildings, 
being generally of firm Stene, are (For the moſt part ) M 
I prodigious height, and excreding ftreng ; and yet it is moſt cer- 


1 tain that the Wails of thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one 
another, nor perpendicular to the Plain en which they are built. 
N Par. 35. There 15 a certain City in the Southern Part of Chi- 


na, wheſe Inhavitants ( both Male and Female) do olſerve aimoſt 


the ſame Poſture and Gate in Walking, as we Europeans; and 
7 | Jet they frequently appear fo Strangers, as uf they walk d on their 
E Heads, © 


Par. 36. There are ten Places of the Earth, diſtant from one an- 
other three hundred Miles and upwards, and et none of them hath 
either Longitude or Latitude, | 

. „ There” ars two d. ſernet Places of the Earth Hing under 
' the ſame Meridian, whcſe Difference f Latitude is ſixty Degrees 
compleatly ; and yet the true Diſtance between rheſe two Places doth 


; not really ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. 
5 Par. 38. There are alſo two Aiſtinct Places of the Earth, Hing un- 


dier the Equinoctial Line, wheſe difference ef Longitude is compleatly 
b 86 Degrees , and yet the true Diſtance between | thoſe two Places, is 
not full eighty fi fix Italian Miles, 
Par. 39. There are three diſtin Places of the Earth, all differing 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one another two 
| thouſand Miles compleatly, and yet they do all bear upon one and the 
| ſame Point of the hs 


G Par; 


Par. 40. There are three diſtinct Places on the Continent of 
Europe, equidiſtant from one another (they making a true Equi- 
lateral Triangle, each of whoſe ſides doth conſiſt of a thouſand 


the other three, that a Man may travel on Foot from it to any of 
the other three, in the ſpace of one Artificial Day at a certain 


ſoever. 


Miles. 


oft. SE, 
Par. 43. There is a certain European Iſland, the Northm«ſt 
Part whereof doth frequently alter both its Longitude and Lati- 
tude, 5 | | | 
Par. 44. There is a certain Place in the Iſland of Great Britain, 
where the Stars are always viſible at any time of the Day, if the 
Horizon be not over-caſt with Clouds. a 
Par. 45. It may be clearly demonſtrated by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
| That it is not abeve Twenty Four Hours Sailing from the River of 
Thames in England to the City of Me.:ina in Sicily, at a certain 
time of the Tear ; providing there be a brick North Wind, a light 
Frigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. e 
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Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in matters 
of Geography, which mainly depend on a thorough 
Knowledge of the Globe; and though it is highly pro- 
bable, that they'll appear to ſome as the greateſt of 
Fables; yet, we may boldly attirm, That they're not 
only equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, but 
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Miles) and yet there is a fourth Place ſo ſituated in reſpe& of 1 


time of the Year ; and that without the leaſt hurry or fatigue what- # 


Par. 42. There are two diſtin Places on the Centinent of Eu- 
rope, ſo ſituated in reſpect of one another, that though the firſt * 
doth lie Faſt from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Weſt from the | © 


alſo we are well aſſur'd, that there's no Mathematical 


Par. 41. There are three diſtin® Places on the Continent of, 
Europe Hing under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a diſtance, 
that the Latitude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the ſecond by ſo © 
many Degrees and Minutes exattly, as the ſecond ſurpaſſeth the * 
firſt, and yet the true Diſtance of the firſt and third from the © 
ſecond (or Intermediate Place) is not the ſame by a great many © 
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bemonſtration of Euclid, more infallibly true in it ſelf, 
than is every one of them. However, we think it not 
fit to pull off the Vizor, or expoſe thoſe masked Truths 
to publick View ; ſince to endeavour the unmasking of 
em may prove a private Diverſion, both pleaſant and 
 F2 uſeful to the Ingenious Reader, at his more vacant 
Hours; we haſtning in the mean time to the laſt Thing 
propos d, viz. ee 
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SECT. v. 


Concerning Land and Water. 


H E Surface of the Terraqueous Globe | ro which we intirely re-, 
1 ftriF our ſelves both here, and in the following Part of this Trea- | 7 
tiſe ] being always confidered by Geographers as a Superficies com- 
pos d of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Parts, and theſe Parts 


being ſubdivided ( page 13.) as followeth, vx. 


Land into Water into 
Continents, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Itlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
Peninſula's, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers. 


Of all theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore 


9. 1. Of CO NTINE NTS. 


Commonly reckon'd Four, viz. Thoſe 


Rs of 
Europe, „ Africa, 
A, America. 
To : Scantinavia— 3 * = 
| North 123 [ or Ruſſia] — \ found mou ee G 
France— — 5 Ee 
1 Middle Gr nie -F found from W. to E. 
Farce. 5 3 Ps ERR 
| | Spain — . 
South < Italy — —— | found from W. to E. 
L CTUrAY in Europe | 
North, comprehending the vaſt Country of Tartary. 
Ching —— — 
4 14. 8 | £ ai | 22 | — | 2 


Africa 


Africa. 
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; CEgypt Js 4 
1 | Barbary 

| Biledulgerid 
2 = | Zaaraor the Deſart— | „ 

7 = land of the Negroes — pfound from N. to S. 
I Guinea — — - | 

A. - VMubia— — — 

mw 8 Interior | 


4 1 . Exterior. -- 4 


y Mexico or New Spain 

New Mexico or Nova Granada 

North Harfe IE 
Terra Canadenſis — — 
Ti erra Arctica — OS 


OE 


from S. to N. 


-= — 


X —— 


America. 


"Ps: — — — 2 
Land of the —y 
I Braſil- 1 
South 5 Chyli 
5 | | Paraguay — | 
Terra Magellanica =o 
Terra AntarGica — 


>from N. to 8. 


Zh] 


© $.2.0f ISLANDS. 


They belong either 


2 


Europe, 1 Africa, 
Aſia, America. 


Y 
1 


The Scandinavian Iſlands— \ 
The Iſland of Ice- land- 

The Britannick Iſlands. 
The Azores ———— -—\ 
4 The Mediterranean Ilands--.- 


in the N. and Baltickh Sea. 
W. of Scandinavia. 

N. of France. 

W. of Spain. 

8. of Europe. 


Lying 


FEE 
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The Japan Iſlands ——————— 
The Philippin — —— _ 


The Ifles des Larrons — 
The Moluccoes - 
The Iſlands of the Sund--. 
YE Ceylon and the Maldiveg— — 


2 


nd 


— = 


a 


Malagaſear — 
The Iſles of Cape Verde 


ore Re- 
markable 


—— uenm —mn—y 


The Madera 


The Canary Iſlands — | 


Land — Water. 


—— — — a 


Part l. 


CE, of China 

S. W. of Japan. 

E. of the Philippin. 
S. of the Philippin. 
W. of the Moluccoes, 
| W. of the Iſles of Sund. 


E. of Zithiopia. 

We of Nezroland. 
W. of Biledulgerid, 

W. of Barbary. 


V 

E The Iſles of Comore | N. W. of Madagaſcar, * In 

less Re. W. Thomass Iſland —= | W. of Athiopia,Lat.o9, 23 
| arkabie< The Princeſs Iſland Ap 2 W. of Æthiopia, Lat. 3. 
1 St. Helena -—= -———— j JS. W. of St. Tho mar. 

Ille of Nw — N. E. of St. Helena. 
5 North California — | W. of Nova Granada. & 
te Ver foundland — 1 E. of Terra Canadenſis. 8 
5 09 Cuba | | | | | JU 
N 2 Amica TS 8 
8 8 ö 2 — — E. of New Spain. * 

I | Middle | © (Porto- rico 9 FI + : 

Af | LY | 3 
ehe | | tilles. 1: 
8 | Antilles, (Caribees owe 1 8. E. of the greater Au- a 

_ [| i& 9 Luce S. E. of Florida. = 

{4 bs — — IN. of Terra Firma. Þ 

; Bermudas 3 E. of Florida. bz 

South is Ter ra del Fuͤ . — (S. of Terra Mage lanica . 

Ez 
2 Of PENINSUL 4, S 
2 F uitland 4 — Ger mam. 1 
S2 More: | 1} Greece. | . 
- ko Trat Cher ſoneſus — 8 Little Tartaty, 8 
5 intra Gangem | & | the Continent 3 8 
Ae ok Gangem | & | the Continent Tot A. 8 
þ Malacca [ Cherſoneſa d'or 1— 28 ö Peninſula Indiæ intra Gan- 
1 en. 
1 In Africa is none but Africa it ſelf E | the W. of Aſia. MY 
.$ ( Mexico or North America - | South 
I (Peru or South America ——— Nth : 


$. 4. Of 
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| F. 4. Of ISTH M US's. 


E FR Europe are he Corinth Morea to Greece, 
|} Iſthmus s of T. aur ica Cherjoneſhs 2 Taurica CherſoneſusoLife 

tle Tartary. 
8 Malacca to Peninſ. Indie 

3 intra Gangem. 
In Africa is the Iſthmus of Sher: Africa to Aſia. 


1 in Aſia is the Iſthmus of Malacca —— 


In America is the Mhmus of Panama Mexico and Peru, 


; ' F. 5. Of PRO MONTORIES'or CAPES. 


Cape Nord  F(The Northmoſt part of Norway. 
Cape la Hoge | The N. of France. 
1 


The Lands- End The 8. W. 
The Lizard . | The S. of England. 
The Start — —— — The . | | 


20 de Hniſterra ——- | The W.) 
Cape de Rocca 5 The W. Hof Spain. 
| The W. | 


Cape St. Vincen 


; 8 

I 5 
- * 

K. 


In Europe. 
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The E. of Ching. | 
| Penirſ. Indie inera Gangem. 
S. E. part ot Arabia. 


Cape Ningpo 
Cape Comorin — 
Cape Rexaltate.— 
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Extending from 


=" 
"oY 
<< 
1 


D * 


JC” — 2 


Cape Verdepu⁊m The W. of Negreeland. 
Cape of Good Hope —— The S. of Æthiopia exterhr. 


Cape Sparte The W. of Barbary. 
105 of Guardifen —— The N. E. part of Ethiopia exterior. 


Africa. 


ee mama ͤ ie ES Le 


Cape de Corjente -— | | The W. of New Spain. 
Cape Froward - The S. of Te ra Magellanica. 
Cape Horn | The S. of Terra del Fuogo: 
Cape de S. Anguline — — The E. of Braſil, 


| | | | 
55 de Florida — | The S. of Florida, 


9. 6. Of 


= 


W 

S 
> 

WV 
ha} 

2 


Ins 1 


| Remarkable Mounta 


The Alps —-— 


Boglowy — 
Hyperborean Mountains - 
The . — — 
Auvergne 1 
The Vaugue 


| The 


| Veſuvius Ls V uicany ] 


1 Snowdon. 


\ Etna [ a Vulcano]! — _; 


= telberge 
artzwalden - 
Carpathean Mount. 
The Pyrenæan Hills —. | 


The Appenine Hills — TIP 


Lind and Water. 
F.6. Of MOUNTAINS. 


-The Dolfrine Hills -—Y, Between Sweden and Nerways 


1 - 


Balkan - 
The Holy Mount - .—— 
Lach! 
The Grampion Hills — | 

The Cheviot Hills _— | 
Malvern Hills ——— 

The Peake — 


3 


2 


Plinlimmon — 
Knock Patrick - 
Stromboli | a Vulcano] 


= Caucaſus - — — 2 
1 Sardonyy . —— 5 « 
Guaco —— 7 

Tan, 8 
(Adam Tae — 


To be youu | 


| 


4 


Between Scotland and England. 


Part I, 


| In the Southern-parr 
In the Northern-part 


of Moſcovia. | ; | 


In the South- part of France. 


In Lorrain. | 

1 Incirculating Bohemia. 

In the S. of Germany, viz. Suabia, 
In the South-parts of Poland. 
Between Spain and France. 


DB .i.coocGh .. dtc. YMEoao coca as 28 | | 2 


France. 

Between Italy and > Germany, k 
Eaſt. 

: Dividing Italy into Weſt. 

In the Kingdom of Naples. 1 

In the N. of Macedon, 9 


ln the E. of Macedon. 1 1 
Between Theſſaly and Macedon. 4 
In Scotland, viz. S of the River Dee. |? 


a4 @ -» 5 


In England, viz. Worceſterſhire. 
In England, viz. Darbyſhire. 
In Wales, viz. Caernarvanſhire. 


4 On the N. of Penin, intra Gangem, 


In Wales, viz, Cardig anſbire. 

In Ireland, viz. iu the C. of Limerick, 
In a little Iſland W of Naples. 

n the Iſland of Sicily, 


C: In 7. artary. | 
Between Tartary. 


Mogul's Empire. 


In Peninſula Indie intra Gangem. 
« | Reaching from E. to W. of all Afi. 
In the Iſland of Ceylon, 
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between Zaara and Egypt 
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2 Weſt, 


= Montes Libyct — ] / ver 
5 l | In the W. 1 Tm 
=< > JBafill — — = | In the N. of the Abyſſine Empire. 
* |S Amara —— —— | & | Under the Eg. in the ſame Empire. 
2 1 | Montes Lung- 7.5 7 between 8 
= 5 Tenerife — — 8 In the Ifland of Tenerife. 
318 3 Florida. 
5 8 The Apalachin 8 8 Between Terra Cancadenkie. 
* IS The Andes — _ Ins. America running from S. to N. 
F. 7. Of 0 CEANS. 
The Hyperborean C North. 
The vaſt Weſtern PR} Europe on the We ſt 
Tartarean : : F 
« \China — ( North. 
= ef Indian —ꝰ Ocean ——— | ep] Aſia on the & Eaſt. 
Perfian— | E South. 
 Arabick WS by 
T2 
8 (Oriental * ys M (Eaſt. 
2 8 eee Ocean — | 4frica on the South, 
| Eaſt. 
The Pacific FE Ocean — ; | Americe on the 3 


9.8. 0f SEAS. 


| | wich 
| 


„„ 


_ Seas i in the other three Parts of the World, are different Parts of 


Swedeland — CW, 
Poland in part — & on the & E. 
Germany in part _ 8 


1 German Sea E | vith Lin — 7 the SE. 
EE Iriſh Sea ——— 7 \ with I {nap Fon the 5 
[ ska Se] | wi 4 ful F en de J. 
| Euxine . * th | mathe 1 8 Tn, | 
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| the Ocean C except Mare Caſpium in Aſia] variouſly nam'd according 


25 they lie adjacent to different Countries. 
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F. 9. 


9 Baffin's Bay — TI 


F. 1 O. 
„Straits of Dover — 5 
Straits of the Sound | 
5 Straits of Gibralter 
Straits of Caffa— 
Thracian Boſphorus 
The Helleſpont— 
Veer of Meſſina 


Europe 


Pa rt J. 


ELK 


97 GUL FE 


05 Finns 1 T Jus er 

8. Sinus Adriaticus N. W. between 2 in Europe. 
Nene N. into the S of Fance. 

Gulf of Tarentum N. W. into the S. of Italy. 

Gulf of Lepanto ©. E. N. E. between 3 

4 1 Gulf — | ES: N. W. between Arche 

(Gulf of Bengal — 8 N. bet. 1 mo pry J. Gange m. 
85 Fay 2 75 Ara- 2 | | N. ry 

> \ Gulf of Mexico TE W. perween Torts fame 

E Buttons Bay — S. W. between 7;,,, 1 wm 


(N. W. into Terra Arctica. 


Of STRAITS. 


The Germ. Ocean to the Engl. cd 
The Daniſh to the Baltick Sea. | 
The Medit. tothe Weſtern Ocean. 

Palus Meotis to Pontus Euxinus, 

Pontus Euxinus to the propontis. 
Propontis to the Archipelagus, 

One part of the Mediter. to another. 


; 


4 
0 


It 


In Africa is Babelmardel | 


Straits of Ormus — 


4 
LT 
LY 


T I Fretum Davis 


Boke of Corſica ] One part of the Mediter. to another, 
8 4 
Straits of the Sund 41 The Indian and Eaſt Ocean, 


5 
| 


| ' 
Hudſon's Straits | 


The Perſian Gulf to the S. Ocean. 
The Red Sea to the E. Ocean. 


— 


Button 8 Bay to the E. Ocean. 


| Baffin's Bay to the E. Ocean. 


U 


Magellanick Straits 2 


(The vaſt E. and W. Ocean. 
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F. 17. Of LAKES. 


CLadoga « — k 
| Eaſtern part of Swedelnd. 


Gn > + "n= = = 


—— GT — — 1 —— _ - 4 
S 2 * _= S r £ 2 * 
—— 2 5 by i 
* 
5 _———_ - « FA - 


1 


int 
' 


Ns 
— 


„ - i : Aocter part of Swede land. 


TIMENE. naman bo Irrer part of Moſcovia. 


1 


— Southern part of Germany. 


inandir- mere. | North of England, viz. Weſtmorland. 

| Wittlec-mere —— | | Middle of England, viz. Huntingtonſhire. 
Neſs Northern 

IT. . Southern Fpare of Scotland. 

Fil . I Northern - 

PD cn vor ade part of Ireland, 


2 8 ) 


Moſt remarkable —— in Europe, are 


Fan toward the 


North 


North Spart of Tartary. 
| Middle_ * 


Faſtern part af China. 


Y } Chiamy ———. 1 | Northern part of India. 

| Aſtamar ———— Northern 5 
Babaconbar ! Northern Spart of Perſi 4. 
e — | Middle 

Tp alt io | South part of paleſtine. 


-Elbuciara - — weſtern part of Egypt. 

1 ww, — Middle part of Zaara. 
4 — Os Kater part of Nesroeland. 
2 1 Niger — j North | 

W Aquilinda ——— | | Middle Cof Ethiopia Interior. 
* | Sachaf CO South EIA 

ENT wes . | 
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South part of Ethiopia Exterior. 


H 2 Ameri: 


. 


= 


——— ..... — - 


Sede land 


— T7 


1,44 
* 2 


Nc ar igus — 


Mere. 
Parime | 


Iroquois 


Sache Kimi — 


0 . are Torno 


of 3 
Denmark - Mone 
Norway 


og 
Dwina : 


Sein 2 


Tit caca 
Eub ana or Yaraius | 


Dalearle* 


markable 


— — 


Land and Water: 


Found tow. the 


— 2 


re 


| Volga — 3 


1 


— —— — 1 


France 


"Danube 1 = 


Rhone . 


Scheld — — 
Macs 
Rhine — — 

\ Elm — — 

| Weſer on nr 
Elbe - = 
Oder — — 


— — 


— — u— 


2 


0 * | 
. — 


South 
Middle 


of New Spain. 


Eaſt part of Terra Firma, 
South part of Peru. 


North part of Paraguay. 


Part I. 


South part of Terra _—_ 


g. II. Of RIVERS. 
_ Thoſe of Europe: 


) 


E: Unknown a 


Unknown 
Unknown 


Unknown. = 


| Rha 
Tanais 


Unknown 


| | Sequana 

| Ligeris - 
Rhodanus —— 

| Garumna — 


nA. 


Danubius or Iſter 
SCAldis omwnnm- 
| Moſea — 
Rhenus. 
Amaſi 113 —— 
Viſurgis 
Albus 
E or Viadrus | 


9 POORER: 
Tyras 
Hypanis 
Unknown. 
Unknown 


—_— 


| UnkBowtn— | 


. 


i Eaſtward. 


E. turning 8. 
E. turn. W. 
N. W. 


In, tur. W, 


| N. W. | 


We 
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Ebro | | Therls | mn, w— 
XucaY I Sucro — — 
Guadalquivir — | Ba 
Guadiana | „ 
14290 — | Tagus mm 
Doro —— | I Darius 


. in its ma in 
(Body. 


oo wy -- 1 or Pad 14 ts 
6 an — 78 


Tiber | Tibris — W. 


Volturno — Vulturnus 


5 In European Turkey is 
the Danube. 
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Don 


E Ir. 
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Peru none remarkable — 
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Theſe are the moſt Remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo thei; 
old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be f 
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| ound very ne.] 
ceſſary for the better underſtanding of the Second Part of this Treatiſe, 
wherein we deſign to view all Remarkable Countries in their Situation Þ 
Extent, Diviſion, and Subdiviſions, and more eſpecially thoſe of Europe. 
Bur ſince moſt of thoſe Rivers above-menrion'd belonging to the Con. 
tinent of Europe do conſiſt of ſeveral conſiderable Branches very ne.] 
ceſſary to be known ; we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Rivers, and annex to 
each of them their Principal Branches, all which may be readily found 
by travelling from the Mouth of the Rivers towards their Heads“) 
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Theſe are all the Remarkable Branches of the Chief Rivers on the 
Continent of Europe. And thus we are come to a Period, not only of 1 
2his Section, but alſo of the Firſt Part of this Treatiſe having Ae. 
per form d thoſe five things at firſt propos d, which was to entertain J 
the Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, Theorems 4 
N nd Paradores; as alſo a Tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of the 


Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and Water. 
Þ General View thereof, Now followeth, e 
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Modern Geography. 
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PART IL 
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| PARTICULAR VIEW 
e ee ee 
Terraqueous GLOBE. 


Y a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we underſtand 
a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarkable Countries on the 

Face of the whole Earth, according as they are repreſented 
5 by particular Geographical Maps; as alſo a true and com- 
& pendious Narrative of the chief Obſervables relating either 
to them or their Inhabirants : All which may be briefly reduc'd ro theſe 
following Heads; viz. their | ; 
A Situation, TY Tay Univerſities, 
= Extent, Seil, Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
_ Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 

Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


In taking ſuch a ProſpeR of all remarkable Countries, we ſhall begin 
with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions thereof in the 
ame order as they are ſer down (pag. 44.) Therefore 
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EUROPE. 
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That of Dablin. 
Of all theſe in 1 their proper Places. 


The Continent of Europe being divided 4 
"OM 44.) into VIII. great Parts. |? 


To theſe add the E uropean Iſlands. The Chief of which 3 
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Concerning Scandinavia. 
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o C North com- Aalborg — dem 
5 Y 
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Bo NO | 5 a a 
5 Huſum 1 dem 2 N 8 gh the 
f | 'Eyderflede } \ Tonningen 3 Fn ny 
J. The Chief of the Daniſh Iſlands are Zealand, Funen, &c. Of which 
hereaſter when we come to treat of Iſlands. e 
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| This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforeſaid ) 
three diſtinct Kingdoms, viz. thoſe of Sweden, Denmark and Norway, 
= Of each of theſe ſepararely, and in their Order. Therefore, 
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F. 1. SWEDEN. 


| ame. ] ( Veden [ formerly Suecia, a part of ancient Scandinavia; 
g | and now bounded on the Eaſt by 2oſcovia; on the Weit 


| and North by Norway; on the South by the Sound and part of the 


| baltick ] is term'd by the Italians, Suezia; by the Spaniards, $ edia ; 
| by the French, Suede; by the Germans, Schweden; and by the Exgliſh, 


Sweden or Swede/and ; ſo called from its Ancient Inhabitants the $ueones, 


{ SYevi, or Suethidi, with the Addition of Land for Termination. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very Cold, but ( if nor 

100 nigh ſome Lake or Marſh ) very pure and wholſome; yea, 0 

D { healthful ro breath in, that many of its Inhabitants do frequently live 
. | 555 CE | 3 0 


at; 
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to an hundred years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink- 


ing, a thing too much practis d by many of them. The Antipodes to 


this People, or the oppoſite Place of the Globe to Swedeland, is that 


Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, comprehended berween the 22oth and 
230th Degree of Longitude, with 50 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 9th, roth, rith, 
and 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yer where leſs 
fertile in Corn, that diſadvantage is recompens'd with tolerable pa- 
ſturage : However it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſerveth 
its Inhabitants: Irs numerous Lakes are very well ſtor'd with various 
kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over with 
Trees, and ſeveral of them lin'd with conſiderable Mines of Tin, 
Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that beyond any 
other Country in Europe; beſides in Weſtmania is a Mine of Silver, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country is about two 
Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting when near the Sum— 
mer Solſtice, ) The ſhorteſt in che Southmoſt, is about 6 Hours 2, and 
the Nights Proportionably. „„ „ Es 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Metals, 
Ox-hides, Goar-skins, Buck-skins, and coſtly Furs, Pine-trees, Fir- 
rrees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. | 


Rarities.) The Chief Rarities of this Country may be reckon'd 
Theſe following, viz. (I.) Two publick Clocks of admirable 
Workmanſhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Upſal; 
the other to that of St. Lanrence in Lunden, eſpecially the latter, 
which (ſuppos'd to be the Work of Gaſper Bartholinus) ſhews not only 
the Day, Hour and Minute, but alſo all the remarkable Motions of 
the Cœleſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixt and moveable, and 
ſeveral other pleaſant Curiotities. (2.) A few Leagues from Gotten- 
burg is a dread ful CataraF, where a conſiderable Current, which 
runs a long way out of the Country, and coming at laſt to a hideous 
Precipice, ruſheth down from thence into a low Pit, with a mighty 
torce and a terrible noife; and whereas the Natives uſually bring down 
their Floats of Timber by that Current; ſuch is the Height of the 
aforeſaid Precipice; and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water falls, 
that large Maſts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream from 
that Precipice into the Pit, do frequently dive ſo far under Water, that 
tis a conſiderable time before they riſe up to the Surface thereof again; 
ſome of em being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of a 
whole Hour under Water. If it be alledg'd that the Maſts may proba: 
bly ſtick faſt in the Mud for ſome time. To take off that Objection; 
the Pit into which they fall has been often ſounded with a Line of nu- 
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ny hundred Fathoms long, but never could they reach the bottom. 
( 3.) Towards the Southern part of Gothland is a remarkable Slimy Lake 


) 
t which ſinges ſuch things as are put into it. (4.) In ſeveral parts of 
1 Sweden is found a certain Stone, which, being of a Yellow Colour, in- 


termixt with ſeveral Streaks of white, (as if compos'd of Gold and Sil- 1 | 
ver) affords both Sulphur, Vitriol, Alum, and Minium. (s.) Some it; 

„ | write of a Lake in Lapland, which hath as inany Iſlands in it, as there ti 
s are Days in the Year. 4 
| - 8 8 : : . : | | h 
h Frchblhopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks belonging to Sweden, are Two, + 
18 viz. thoſe f | | Wi 
, Upſal Riga. 4. 
1 Biſhopzicks, ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are Eight, viz. thoſe 1 
o * | 110 
5 my "WE 8 5 19 

n. Cottenburg, Wexioc, Tindkoping, Abo, | 5 
d = Strengues, Lunden, HScaren, H iburg. 0 


1 ee. ] Univerſities eſtabliſhed here, are Two, viz, thoſe 
ls, N of, ane 


2 U}ſal CR 


1d ® Manners, ] The Swedes (for the moſt part) are Men of big and 
ble Þ ſtrong Bodies; Men, whoſe very Conſtitution dorh fir them to be 
al; © Soldiers. This Nation has been noted in che World for ſeveral Warlike 
er, © Atchievements, and is ſtill able to endure the Fatigues of a Military 
Life; yer their Military Affairs in former times were bur very indiffe- 
| rently ordered, their chieteſt Force, confiſting in the Boors, till Guſtauus 
and his Succeſſors with the aſſiſtance of ſome Scotch and German Officers, 
introducd good Diſcipline among the common Soldiers. Their Gen- 
try are much given to Hoſpitality, very affable and Civil to Strangers, 
and many of them become conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Arts, and 
Sciences. The Commons are generally efteem'd good Mechanicks, bur 
| lookt upon by all, as too much addicted ro Lazineſs in point of im- 
| proving their Country, by not cutting down many unneceſſary Foreſts, 
and improving that Ground to better advantage. 


ö — | The Swedes ſpeak a Diale& of the Teutonic, which is 
| ſomewhat different from that usd in Denmark and Upper Germany. 
{ Perſons of Quality underſtand and ſpeak the High German Language in 
its Native purity. The Finlanders have a peculiar Gibberiſh of their 
| own. For a Specimen of the Swediſh Tongue, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
the Lord's Prayer in that Language, intending to obſerve the ſame _ 
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thod in treating of all other Languages in Europe. Their Pater-Noſter 
runs thus, Fadher war ſom eſt i himlem; helghat warde tiett namyn, till 
komme titt ricke, shee tin wilie ſa comi himmelen, ſa ock pa jordenne, 
wart dapliha brod giffoſs i dagh; och forlat oſz wara skuld, ſa ſom ock 
 wforlate them oſx skyldigke aro; Och in leedh ofx ickei freſtelſe uthan frels 
/ fra ono, Amen. | 


Government. ] The Kingdom of Swedeland having ſuffered various 
turns of Forcune, being frequently diſturb'd by the Adjacent Nations 
at laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread it 
ſelf over a coniiderable Part of its Neighbour's Territories. At preſent 
tis ſubje& unto, and govern'd by its own Monarch, who, ſince the laſt 
Age, is not only Hereditary, bur by the late turn of Affairs in his 
Country, hath alſo attained unto, and now exercifeth ſuch a Power 
over the Subject. that the ſame is really aſtonithing to any conſidering Þ* 
Perſon, who looks back unto the State of that Kingdom, only a few“ 
Years ago. He is indeed a powerſul Prince both by Sea and Land, (e- 
{pecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a great Number of Forces; 
and that with a very ſma!l Charge to himſelf: For the Common Soldi- 
ers and Seamen are maintain'd by the Boors, and Officers (for the 
moſt part) are put in Poſſeſſion of ſome farms of the Crown Lands, 
whoſe Revenues ſerve for their Pay; his Guards only are the greareft Þ* 
and moſt immediate Charge unto him, tliey being pay d out of his Trea. 
jury. He is ſtibd King of the Swedes Goths, and Vandals : Grand 
Prince of Fin/and, Duke of Eſtonia and Carelia, and Lord of Ingria, &c. 
The different Orders in this Realm are Six, viz. Princes of the Blood, 
the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, Merchantry, and Commonalty. Theſe by 
their Repreſentatives being aſſembled in Parliament, make four diffe- 
rent Houſes, viz. (I.) that of the Nobi/ity, where the Grand Marſha! 
preſides. 2. That of the Clergy, where the Archbiſhop of V/ſal preſides. 
3. That of the Burgeſſes, where one of the Conſuls of Stockholm preſides. 
And laſt, That of the Knights of the Shire, where one of their own 
Number elefted by themſelves preſides. Chief Courts eftabliſh'd in this 
Kingdom, are thefe Five, viz. (1.) That commonly call'd the King's 
Chamber, deſign'd for the Deciſion of all Caſes happening between the 
Nobility, Senators, or any of the Publick Officers, and here the King 
is ( ar leaft, ought to fir as) Preſident. (2.) The Court Martial, in 
which all Matters relating to War are determin'd, and here the Grand 
Marſhal of the Army is Preſident. (3.) The Court of Chancery, in 
which Edicts, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, are made out in 
rhe King's Name, and here the CHancellour of the Kingdom is Preſident. 
(4) The Court of Admralty, in which all buſineſs relating to Mari- 
time Affairs are tranfaged, and here the High Admiral 1s Preſident. 
Laſtſy, The Court of Exchequer, in which all Matters eee £y 
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publick Revenue are manag'd, and here the Grand Treaſurer is Preſi- 
dent. | 


71 Arms. The King of Sweden bears quarterly. In the Firſt and 
Fourth, Axure, three Crowns, Or, two in Chief, and one in Baſe, for 


Swede land. In the ſecond and third, Barry, Argent and Azure, a Lion 


or, Crown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in the firſt and 


is fourth, Sable, a Lion, Or, Crown'd, arm'd and langued, Gules for the 


1s palatinate of the Rhine. In the ſecond and third, Lozenges, Bend- 
ic Þ | wiſe of twenty one pieces Argent and Azure, for Bavaria. For the 
ww | Creſt, a Crown Royal, adorn'd with eight Flowers, and clos'd by as 


ſt . many Demi-circles, terminating in a Mond, Or. The Supporters are 
is two Lions, Or, Crown'd of the ſame. And his Motto is in theſe words, 


er Dominus Protector Meus. 


Ng ; 

w eligton.] LZutheraniſm is the eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, 
e- being univertally profeſs'd by all Orders and Degrees of Men, (except 
8; in Livonia, where is a Conſiderable number of Papiſts intermixt; and 


di- Lapland, many of whoſe Inhabitants are meer Heathens, uſually wor- 


he ſhipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the Like) and that ever ſince 
ds, the Days of the Reformation, which was happily effected in this King- 
eſt dom by Guſtavas the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to the SwediſhCrown, 


ea. ſince which time their Religion hath not been diſturb'd from abroad bur 


nd once, and fince that diſturbance, never diſtracted ar home by Non- 


&c. Conformity; for Perfons of all Ranks adhering to the Tenets of Luther, 


5d, give conſtant attendance on Divine Service, and join in the fame man- 
by ner of Worſhip, Which uniformity in Religion, ſome are pleasd ro 
fe- Þ impure to that effectual Method commonly believ'd to be here taken, 
ha! and lately propos'd in England, to deter all Romith Prieſts from en- 
les. ring Sweden, [ eorum ſc. Caſtratio I and ſowing the Seeds of Diflention 


des. among them. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country, A. C. 829 


"wn and that by the care and diligence of Anſgarius (a Monk of Corvey, and 
Eafrerwards Archbiſhop of Breme ) ſent thither ſor that end by the Em- 
perour Lewis the Pious. | 


vn 9. 2. DENMARK. 


zent. Pr. 1] yen formerly Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, a part of An- 
3 cient Scandinavia; and now bounded on the Eaſt, by 


lent. part of the Baltic“; on the Weſt, by part of the German Ocean; on 


the the North, by the Sond ; and on the South, by part of Germany] is 
lick, Nerm'd by che Italians, Dania; by the Span ards, Dinmarca; by 2 
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was thereupon call'd Dane- march, which Name in proceſs of time did 


North Cimates) is very good for Grain and Paſturage. Here is abun-Þ3 


| Remains of that famous Wall and Trench, made above 880 Years ago by £ 


came our Anceſtors, the Ancient Angles into Great Britain. In Gotta 


chief Curioſities of Denmark may be juſtly reckon'd, thoſe treaſured up 
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French Denemark , by the High Germans, Dennemark; and by the Engliſh, 


Denmark; ſo called from the Bounds and Marches of its Inhabitants the | 
Danes, whoſe Country, bordering on the Ancient Batavi and Saxons, 


rurn into that of Denmark, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the fame with that in the 
Southern Part of Swedeland, it being extreamly Cold, but in moſt Þ 
places, very wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe to Denmark, 
is that part of the Pacifick Ocean lying between 210 and 220 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 50 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. „ 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the reth and 11th f 
dance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alſo many wild Fowls, and moſt Þ? 
kinds of wild Beaſts. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is 17 


Hours 2, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours 4 and the Nights D 
proportionably. „„ Es 


Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 
Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck-skins, Fir-wood, Þ* 
and Wain-ſcor, c. „ "== 

Rarities] Near to Sleſwick ( Southward ) are yet to be ſeen the [ 


Gotricius (then King of Denmark) to hinder the Incurfions of the Saxons, b! 


_ reſembling ſomewhar the Pi's Wall in Great Britain. Between Henſ- th 


burg and Sleſwicł is a ſmall Village, which goes by the Name of Anglen 
remarkable in ſo far, that from the ſaid Village and Country adjacent, 


is an admirable Ge of Copper, 10 Foot & in Diameter, ſo contrivdÞ 
by one of the Dukes of Holſtein, that (by certain Wheels turn'd about C. 
by Water) it repreſents exactly the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. . 
As alſo another of ſix Foot Diameter, fram'd by Tycho Brahe that famous | 
Daniſh Aſtronomer, now to be ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of the 
Tychobraick Syitem Mechanically contriv'd, and ſeveral curious Aſtro 
nomical Inſtruments in the Round Tower at Copenhagen: Which Tower 
ir {elf is hkeways Obſervable for its manner of Aſcenr, being fo con- 
triv d that a Coach may drive up to the Top thereof. But whereas the 


in the Miuſzum Regium at Copenhagen; and having had lately on Occa-| 

lion to view the fame, I humbly prefume it will not be altogether un- 

acceptable to the Reader to give ſome account thereof. ( 

This exce:lent Repoſitory conſiſts of eight different Apartments, and 

noſe well ſtockt with what deſerves the Obſervation of an 1 1 
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Paſſion cut out in Ivory. 
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Traveller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would re- 
quire a Volume: I ſhall there fore reſtrict my ſelf ro ſuch Curioſities as 
are moſt Obſervable; and thoſe I might fitly reduce to two Claſſes, viz. 
Natural and Artificial. Of Natural Curioſities, there is indeed in 


this Muſæum as good à Collection of all ſorts, as in moſt publick Re- 
poſitories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarxable Ani- 
mals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought chither from moſt 
parts of the know World. But my preſent Deſign is not to deſcend 


of; 


to particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an account of ſuch Curi- 
oſities, as he Travels through the various Countries from whence chey 
came, and to whom they Originally belong: Suffice it therefore in this 
place to take notice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Muſæum, the 
moſt Remarkable of which are theſe following, viz. (1.) The Veins 
and Arteries of the Human Body curiouſly repreſented by Tron-Ware, all 
of em appearing in their natural Situation, Bigneſs and Colour. (2 ) An 
Artificial Human Sceleton of Ivory, admirably well done by a certain 
"Daniſh Mechanick. Its right Hand Graſps a large Sythe, the left holds 
u Sand-Glaſs, and upon the out-fide of the Caſe containing this Curio- 
ſity is a Commendatory Copy of Verſes compos'd by the celebrated 
Anatomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. (3.) A lively Hiſtory of our Saviour's 
(4) An Exact Model of a Ship with her 

Maſts and Sails, all of Ivory. (s.) An Ivory Clock actually a going. 


(6.) A Cabiner of Ivory and Ebony very beautiful to look upon, and 


of a Daniſh Mechanick Stone-blind, (J.) A well poliſh'd Table of Mar- 
ble, in which is a natural Repreſentation of a Cruciſix. (8.) Several o- 
ther large Marble Tables curiouſly adorn'd with inlaid precious Stones 
naturally repreſenting Birds of divers Sorts. (9.) A pretty turn'd 
Wooden Cup, which conſiſts of no fewer than an hundred Cups put 
into one another; each of which is ſo thin, that they'll hardly admit 
df a flight Touch of one's Hand without harm. (10.) Several Tankards, 
Cups, Boxes, and other Veſſels of Beach-Tree, ncatly made and adorn'd 
with Variety of Curious Figures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with 
no other Tool than an ordinary Knife. (II.) Two curious drinking 
Veſſels, one of Gold, the other of Silver in form of a founding Horn. 
1 hat of Gold weighs 102 Ounces 4, is in length 2 Fcor 9 Inches, and 
contains about two Engliſh Pints, and an half. This Horn was found 
an the Dioceſs of Ripen, Anno 1639; has in raiſed work on its out- 


traction, and to have been us'd by the Heathens in their Religious Per- 


tormances, The other of Silver weighs almoſt 4 Pounds, and isterm'd 


Corzu Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer Hamelimanus gives 


Þ ſtrange Relation, pretending that twas preſented to 0th I. (one of 


the Dukes of Oldenburg) by a Ghoſt that appeared to lum in a Wood bo 
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admirably well contriv'd within; and remarkable for being the work 


ſide ſuch a number of Animals, wich Men in ſtrange Poſtures and Di- 
vers Hieroglyphick Figures as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan Ex- 
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Scandinavia. Part I. 
he was a Hunting: But in the Judgment of the beſt Criticks, twas 
made by Chriſtian I. of Denmark. (12.) Many Roman Urns, together 
with a Stilus Romanus neus, which is four or five Inches long, and 
about the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill; it's fharp at one end, 
and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has been falſly Written. 
(13.) Machina Planetarum, an excellent Modern Engine; by turning 


the Handle of which, one may readily ſee at any time, either paſt, preſent, Þ 
or to come, the true State of the Celeſtial Motions according to the C. 
pernick Syſtem; the Longitude and Latitude of each Planet; their 4. 
geum and Perigæum; and true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral other! 
pleaſant Curioſities. (14.) Machina Eclipſium, another Modern Engine! 
ſo contriv d that by turning ir Round, one may ſee both the Tear, and 
Day, and Quantity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe ſor any time deſir'd either? 
paſt or to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected and com. 


pleated by the preſent Profeſſor of Mathemaricks at Copenhagen the In- 


genious Olaus Roner. (15.) Machina Ingens Copernicana, a lively Re. 
preſentation of the Copernick Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical Engine! 
mov'd by Clock-work, which, having the Sun immoveable in the Cen- 
tre, ſhows the true Motion of the Earth both Diurnal and Annual; 
asalſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 12 Hours, 
with her various Phaſes, and the reſpective Motion of each of the o- 


ther Planets. (16.) Many Priſms, Microſcopes, Barometers, and Barning-- * 


Glaſſes, particularly one of a prodigious Bigneſs, being 32 Inches Din- 5 


meter. (17.) A curious Cylinder of well poliſh'd Metal, by which 5 


ſome Colours on a Table that appear monſtrouſly coutus'd to the naked 5 
Eye, do clearly repreſent the true Effigies ot Frederick I. of Denmark, 
with his Queen Sophiana Amalia. (18.) Various ſorts of Arms and 


/ 


Habits of a great many Nations; with a curious Collection of Pictures 
done by ſome of the beſt Maſters. (19.) Some Indian and Egyptian 
Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory; with a few of Porcelline Earth, and 
one of Braſs from Egypt in form of a Hog. (20.) Some Pages off 


writing on palm- Tree. Leaves from the Coaſt of Malabar, being done 


by the Natives of that Country, with an Iron Stile. Laſtly, In this 


Muſeum is a great number of Medals both Modern and Ancient. The 
Modern are all Daniſh, beginning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending to 


the preſent Times. The Ancient are all Roman (except 5 Greer) and 
_ thoſe either of Gold, Silver or Braſs. Of Gd are ſome of F.Ce/ar, 
Auguſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpafian, Domitian, Nerua, Trajan 
Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome other. Of Silver 
are divers ot the foregoing Emperours, and thoſe that follow, viz. Gaba 
Otbo, Vitellius, Titus Veſpaſian, Antonius Philoſophus, Aurelius Vers, 
Aurelius Commodus, L. Seftimins Severus, and moſt of the following 
Emperours down to M. Aurelius Vidtorinus, Of Braſs are Medals of all 


the Emperours above mentioned and ſeyeral others beſides, 
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Part II. Scandinavia. 73 
ot Irch-biſhopzicks- | As for Arch-biſhopricks in this Kingdom, there's 
* only one, viz. that o N 
Copenhagen. 

ing : tiſhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 

Co- N Sleſwick, Arhuſen, Alburg, Ripen, Wiburg, 

Ther N Univerſities. ] Vniverſitics in this Kingdom, are thoſe at 

and N - Copenhagen, 1 Kiel, 


> Manners. ] The Danes (a very warlike People of old, havin 
'! conſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the force o 
their Arms at ſome time or other) are now almoſt of the ſame Temper 
> with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but that they are gene- 
rally eſteem'd a People more given to Pride and Cunning, than either 


wats of rhe former. So extravagantly vain are they of their own performan- 

ces, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of their Prin- 
ces, that upon almoſt every undertaking of their King and Country do 
> Þ. they uſe to ſtrike Medals; and ſuch as expreſs the Action done in a 
Hick 5 moſt ſerbolical manner, tho ſometimes the Matter in it ſelf is of ſo 
ket ſmall Importance, that no Nation of Europe, (but the Daniſh ) would 


nath, 
and 


the Honour of the Medal. The Danes are indeed Induſtrious and Frugal 
Kure $ enough, but the Trade of their Country is at preſent very Low, Mer- 
pin chandizing being much difcouraged by the Severity of the Civil Go- 
and vernment. They are alſo conſiderable Lovers of Learning, but gene- 
es off rally greater Lovers of Exceſs, whether in Drinking or Eating, eſpe- 
done Cially the former; and that ever ſince the Juice of the Grape was re- 


n chi <ommended to them by the High Germans, whom they now equal (if 


Te not exceed) in all manner of Carouſing. 
ing to 


and Language. The Modern Language of Denmark, is originally a 
Ceſa, Dialect of the Teutonic. The Court, Gentry, and Chief Burghers, com- 


aja monly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French when 
Silver chey talk with Strangers. How the Daniſh Tongue differs from the 


Gl, High German, and the Modern Language in Swedeland will beſt appear 
Verun from their Pater Noſter, which runs thus, Fader vor du ſom eff himmelen; 
owins belligt vorde dit naffn tilkomme dit rige, vorde din vilie ſaa paa forden, 


5 of al ſom hander i himmelen. Gift oſx i dagh vort daglige brod; oc forlad of 


vor Ayla, ſom wi forlade wore s&yldener ; oc leed ofz ickudi friſtelſe: 
| Ven frels oſx fra ont. Amen. | = 


Arch. 


1. $3%:rn= 


hardly deem it worthy of a place in their Weekly Gazette, much leſs 
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that Frederick the IIId. having bravely repuls'd the Swedes, beſieging 


are four; viz. Byfoght's, Heredsfought's, Lanſtag, and High-Right. The 


Arm'd of the firſt, for Denmark. z. Gules, a Lion Rampant Or, 


Government: J This Kingdom was formerly Elective ( alchough they 
aſually advanc'd the next Heir to the Crown) until the Year 1659. 


the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was then rendred Hereditary to his Fa- 
mily. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Strokeuntil theſe 
our own Days, that this Kingdom is ſo ſtrangely Frenchify'd in Point of 
Government, that the Daniſh and French Monarchy's are now almoſt 
of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to himſelf the Power of diſ- 
Poſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes, of any Note, as tis prattis'd in France, 
The Daniſh Law is highly to be priz'd in that it's ſhort and perſpicuous, 
ſurpaſſing the like of all other Nations in that reſpect. It's wholly 
founded upon Equity, and Compriz'd in one Quarto Volume in the 
Daniſh Tongue, and that ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand and 
plead his own Cauſe without the Aid of either Counſel or Attorney ; 
and no Suit. is to hang in ſuſpenſe beyond one Year and a Month. 
This is indeed a mighty Advantage, and a ſingular Property of the 
Daniſh Law upon one hand, but the fame is attended with a vaſt In- 
convenience on the other; for the firſt and principal Article thereof 
runs thus, That the King hath the Privilege reſerv'd to himſelf to ex- 
plain, nay, to alter and change the ſame as he ſhall think good. Chief 
Courts for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Affairs, 
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firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and Towns, 
The ſecond for thoſe of the Country. The third is the High- Court of 
the Province, to which Appeals are made from the two former. And 
the fourth is the Supream of all the reſt, held commonly at Copenhagen, 
and conſiſting of the Principal Nobility, in which Court the King him- 
ſelf ſometimes ſits in Perſon. Beſides theſe, there is the Court of Ad- 
miralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſoa Rent-Chamber (reſembling our 
Court of Exchequer) for managing all Matters relating to the Publick 
Revenue. | | 
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Arms.] The King of Denmark bears Party of three, and Coupe of 
two which makes twelve Quarters, In the firſt Or, Seme of Hearts 
Gules, three Lions Faſſant-guardant Azure, crown'd, Langued and 


Crown'd and Arm'd of the firſt, in his Paws a Battel-Ax Agent, hilted N It 
of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion Paflant-guardant Or, it 


on Nine Hearts of the fame in Feſſe, for Gothland. 4. Gules, a Dragon 
 crown'd Or, for Schonen. 5. Azure, three Crowns Or, for Sweden. 


6. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, markd u 
with a Croſs Gules, for Fuitland. 7. Or, two Lions Paſlant.guardant, 2 
Azure, for Sleſwick. 8. Gules, a Fiſh crown'd Argent, for Ice-land. W te 
Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argent (which is the N, 0 

ne RE 0900. ee oe 


Deviſe of the Kingdom) on the Centre of which are plac'd the Arms 
of Dithmarch, viz. Gules, a Cavalier Arm'd Agent. 9. Gules, a Nettle- 
leaf open, and chargd in the middle with a little Eſcutcheon, the 
whole 4rgent for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cygnet Argent, gorg'd with 
” a Crown Or, for Stormarſh. 
12. Gules, a Croſs Pattree-fitchree Argent, for Oldenburgh. The Shield 
” ſurrounded with the Collar of the Order of the Elephant. The Creſt 
zs a Crown Or, flowr'd, rais'd with eight Diadems, terminating in 2 
Mond of the ſame. 
8 tia coronant. 
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II. Gules, two Feſſes Or, for Delmenhorſt. 


For the Motto are theſe words, Pietas & Juſti- 


Bellgton.) The Errors and Praftices of the Raman Church being 


grown at length ſo intolerable, that an Univerſal Reformation became 
| expedient, this Kingdom, among the other Northern Crowns, threw 
off that in ſupportable Yoke, and cordially 
Luther, which being allow'd of by Frederick the Firſt, about the mid- 
dle of the laſt Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſhd in Den- 
mark, that in all the Daniſh Dominions there is id other Religion bur 
Lutheraniſm profeſs'd, except ſome French Refugees, who are allowda 
Church at Copenhagen; and a few Popiſh Families, who were lately 
permitted to perform their Worſhip in a Chappel at Glucſtat. The 
& Daniſh Clergy do ſtill retain the Practice of Confeſſion, which all Perſons: 
are oblig'd unto before they participate of the Bleſſed Sacrament of 
the Ford's Supper; they likewiſe retain Crucifixes, and ſeveral Cere- 
monies of the Roman Church. Chriſtianity was fully Eftabliſh'd in this 
Country about the middle of the XII. Century, and that by the means 
of Pope Adrian the IV. (an Engliſhman ) who before his Aſſumption 
of the Popedom, was term'd Nicholaus Breakſpear. 


embrac'd the Doctrine of 


F.3. NOR WAY. 


Orway (formerly Norvezia, a part of ancient Scandinavis, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is fo extreamly Cold, cſpecially to- 


| wards theNorth parts of the Kingdom, that tis but thinly inhabited, 
and that by the meaneſt of People, The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
| to Norway, is part of the Pacifick Ocean between 200 and 230 Degrecs 
| of Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


L 2 | Soll, 


1 and now bounded on the Eaſt by Sweden; on the Weſt, 
North, and South by part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Tra- 
| lians, Neruegia; by the Spaniards, Noruega; by the French, Norwegue; 
by the Germans, Nerwegen; and by the Engliſh, Norway; ſo call'd from 
its Northern Situation (Wort being for North , and Weg, IPay,) ſecing 
it is the way to and from the North in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. 
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Soll. 1 By reaſon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country ( it 
lying in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the Soil is very bar- 
ren, not having force enough to produce the very neceflaries of Life, 
the Common People being forc'd ro uſe dry Fiſh inſtead of Bread, 
In ſhort, this Country is over-ſpread either with vaſt Foreſts, barren 
Mountains, or formidable Rocks. In the Northmoſt parts of it, the 
longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not ſetting for that time; 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about ſix Hours 2, and the Nights pro- 
portionably. e | RS: ED N 


Commodities.] The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Stock- 
fiſh, Rich Furs, Train-Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal-boards, and the 
Bil like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, Beer, 
18 and other Neceſlaries of Life. %%ͤ;ũ”᷑ꝝ . 


4 þ Barities. ] Near to Dront heim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Waters 
1 never freeze even im the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding the exceſ- 
10 ſive Cold at that Seaſon. (2.) Upon the Caſt of Norway, near the 


1 Iſle of Hitteren in the Latitude of 68, is that remarkable and dangerous 
KB; Whirl-pool, commonly call'd Maelſtrom, and by Navigators the Navel 
1 of the Sea. Which Whirl-pool is, in all probability, occaſioned by 


ſome mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and proves fatal to Ships that ap- 

proach too nigh, providing it be in the time of Flood: For then the 
Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes ſuch a terrible Vortex, that 
the Force and Indraught of the Water, together with the Noiſe and 
Tumbling of the Waves upon one another, is rather to be admir'd 
than expreſt. But, as in the time of Flood, the Water is drawn in 
with a mighty force; ſo during the Tide of Ebb does it throw out 
the Sea, with ſuch a violence, that the heavieſt Bodies then caſt into 
it can'c fink, but are taſſed hack again by the impetuous Stream which 
ruſneth out with incredible force. And during that time is abundance 
of Fiſhes caught by Fiſhermen who watch the opportunity; for being 
forc'd up to the Surface of the Water, they can't well dive again, ſo 
violent is the riſing Current. (3.) In ſeyeral parts of Norway were 
diſcovered ſome years ago, divers Silver Mines, particularly two, 

whereof one was term'd Benedictio Divina, (vulgarly Segen Gottes) and 
the other Bong Spei, but both of em were quickly exhauſted; however 
in the former of theſe Au. 1630. was found a Maſs of Silver, valued at 

Three Thouſand Two Hundred and Seventy Two Imperial Dollars. 
And in the other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued ar Five 

Thouſand ſuch Dollars, Both which Maſſes and ſome others of pure 
Silver from theſe Norvegian Mines, are now to be ſeen in the Muſeum 
JJC 
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T Irch=biſhopzicks. ] 4rch-biſhoprichs in this Kingdom, only one, vix. 
chat of | 55 


a Dront heim. 

= Biſhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
the | | | 
ne; Anſlo, Bergen, Staffanger. 
ro- Þ 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Kingdom. None. 


þ Manners. ] The Norvezgians (being notorious Pyrates of old, be- 
75 yt © * 
came very formidable to ſeveral of the Northern Nations) are now 


People however that's very hardy, much given to Toiling and Labour, 
very juſt in their Dealings, and abundantly Civil (after their own 
Manner) to the few Strangers who come among them. In the North- 


1 
14 
I Wa 
15525 
7 
WY 


© Tents, and travel in great Companies from one place to another in 
Hunting. | e 


Language. ] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, ( eſpeci- 
ally in all the civilized Parts thereof) is little different from that us d 


in the Kingdom of Denmark, a Specimen of which is already given in 
the foregoing Paragraph. = 5 „ 


| tides particular Governours in places of greateſt importance, doth ordi- 
: narily keep a Vice-Roy there for the better managing of the whole; 


ordinary great. 
Irmg. ] Sce Denmark. 
Religion.] The eſtabliſh'd Religion in Norway, is the ſame as in 


| ledge of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this Country much 
| about the ſame time with the two other Northern Crowns ) is fo de- 


Lo, I Fagrls 


3 


lookt upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant fort of People; a 


= moſt Parts of the Kingdom they have no Towns, bur generally live in 


; Government.) This Kingdom was formerly a diſtin& Body by it 
ſelf, and independent of any other, but (being incorporated with 
: Denmark, Anno 1387, ) is now ſubje& to his Daniſh Majeſty, who, be- 


his Place of Reſidence is commonly at Bergen, and his Power is extra. 


Denmark, wy that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, the know- 


cay'd, that on the Borders of Lapland they differ but little trom meer 
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. Poſcovia, 


'E Y Length is about 1630} | 


on: 4 = (of Lat. 85 Breadth is about 1300. 


between ( of Long. 


b. North 1 Ft. Michael, Arch-Angel. 


More particularly. 0 


North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe uf 
1. Jrines = 
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South containing many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 
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ame! Mt or Ruſſia [containing much of Sarmatia Europas. 

1 with part of Sarmatia Aſiatica, and now bounded on 

the Eaſt by Tartary ; on the Weſt by Sweden; on the North by the vaf 
Northern Ocean, and on the South by Little Tartary, Georgia, and 
the Caſpian Sea] is termed by the Italians, Moſcovia;z by the Sparitards 
Moſcovia; by the French Moſcovie or Ruſſie Blanche; by the Germans 
Muſcau 3 and by the Engliſh Moſcovia or Moſcovy ; ſo call'd from its 
Chiet Province of that Name, whoſe Denomination is deriv'd from 
Moſchi or Moſci, an Ancient People firſt Inhabiring that Part of the 
Country. The Name of Ruſſia is generally agreed upon to come from 
another Ancient People of that Country, call'd Roſſi or Ryfſi. 


Dir.] The Air of this Country is very Cold, particularly towards 
the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters of the 
Year; but in the Southmoſt Provinces they have very ſcorching Heats 
in the Summer for the Space of ſix Weeks. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Moſcovia, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 220 
and 290 Degrees of Longitude, with 45 and 71 Degrees of South Lati. 
ET | J)) 8 


| Soil. J The Soil of this Country ( ir lying in the 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
c. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the different 
Situation of its Parts. Here are many Plains, but generally full of 
Marſhes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts ; and even where the 
Ground is clear'd of Wood 'cis (for the moſt part) very Barren, and 
1o extreamely Cold, that what they ſow doth ſeldom come to due per- 
fection. In the South. weſt parts towards Poland, the Soil is folerably 
good, the Ground there producing ſeveral ſorts of Grain in great a. 
bundance; and 'tis reported by many, that their Corn is ready for 
reaping about two Months after it is fown. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Part of this Country is above two Months, the Sun not ſet. 
ting for that time when near the Summer Solſtice; the ſhorteſt in the 
Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 7, and the Nights proportionably. 


— Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of chis Country, are Furs, 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train-Oil, Caviere, Hemp; 
Flax, Slad, Iron, Cc. OE Eno 8 


Rarities. ] As one of the Chief Rarities of this Country, we may 
reckon that ſtrange ſort of Melon, found in or near to Aſtracan, Caſa! 
and Samara, Some of the Natives term it Boranetx, (i.e. The 2 

| | See Lan. 


Arc. 
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Lamb) other Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Animal Plant. The firſt 
Title would ſeem moſt proper, becauſe in Figure it reſembles a Lamb, 


and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that (according to the vulgar manner of 
expreſſion ) it Conſumes and Eats up all the Graſs, or other Herbs, 


within its reach. As the Fruit doth ripen, the Stalk decays, and is 


covered with a Subſtance exactly the ſame with Wool that's ſhort and 
curling. A part of rhe Skin of this remarkable Plant, [vulgarly reckon'd 
a Plant, but diſown'd by our Modern Botaniſte,] is to be ſeen in the 
King of Denmar#'s Publick Repoſitory of natural Rarities at Copenhagen; 


the inſide of which Skin being Dreſs'd, as Tanners uſually do the Fleſhy 
fide of Lamb-Skins without taking off the Wool, no Man can di- 


ſinguiſn between the Skin of the Boranetz, and that of an ordinary 
| 


Lamb. Whereupon, it is that many of the Moſcovites uſe the Skin 


of this rare Vegetable; (if we may allow ir to be ſuch) inſtead of 
1 & Furs for Lining of their Veſts. As another remarkable thing of this 
| Country, we may here add, that ſtately Church in Moſcow, call'd Feru- 
| ſalem; which ſeem'd to John Baſilides I. (then Czar ) ſuch a ſtately 
| File of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of the Architect to be pur 
out, that he might never contrive, at leaſt, behold its fellow. 


| Eccleſiaſticks in Moſcovia are, One Patriarch, Four Metropolicans; 
Seven Archbiſhops, and ſeveral Biſhops. | 


The patriarch is he of Moſcow, reſiding in the ſame City. 


„ Nouogorod i and Welikoluskoi, 

n Aetropolitans are) Roſtouf soi and Haroſtaus toi. 
choſe of ) Caſanshojand Sunat ht 

7 C Sarssj and Pondos toi. 

| 

1 . Frchbiſhopxicks.] 

ly ladet and N EY 
0 Reſans toi and Morom soi. | 


Susdalshoi and Turros oi. 
Twerskoi and Caſſins Koi. 
Sibirshot and Tobols&97, 
{ Aſftrachanskoi and Tershoj, 
» Pleshouskoj and SborsKoi. 


 Archbiſhopricks are 
thoſe of 


in this Country; the fame is bur uncertain ar beſt. 


ay ' Univerſities: ] Here we can hardly expect the Sears of the Muſes 
(an where.the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſhr, and the 
11 "dying of chem inhibiced by Pablick Auchority. 5 


Bichopzickg.] As to the exact Number and Names of Biſhopricks 
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82 Moſcovia. Part II. 
Manners.) The Moſcovites ( Men of a vigorous and healthful Con. 
ſtirution) are generally reckon'd a rude, deceitful and ignorant ſort of 
People; and much addicted to exceffive Drinking, as alſo unlawful and 
beaſtly Pleaſures. And fo fond of ignorance have they hitherto been, 
that twas lookt upon as ( almoſt ) a piacular Crime for any of them 
to apply himſeif ro a ſearch after Knowledge. But things are now migh- 
tily alter'd in this Point, and that by the Encouragement of his pre- 
ſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives leave to his Nobility to po pee the Li- 
beral Arts and Sciences, particularly the Mathematicks; and to acquaint 
themſelves with Foreign Countries and Languages. And that the 
Learned Languages (Greek and Latin) may be no longer ſtrangers in 
this Country, he hath already erected Publick Schools in Moſcow for the 
reaching of them. By which means it is ro be hop'd, That the Bruriſh 
Temper and Stupidity of this People, may be much reform'd in ſome 
time. And whereas the preſent Emperor hath already viſited ſome of 
the beſt Nations of Europe, purpoſely to improve himſelf in Warlike 
Affairs, both by Sea and Land, (eſpecially the former) and ſince this 
Undertaking is fo uncommon, that the Moſcovitiſh Story can't afford a 
Parallel; *ris alſo to be hop'd, that the Effects thereof will be equally 
aſtoniſhing, and that in humbling ( if not cruſhing ) both Turks and 
| Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profefled Enemies to the Croſs 
of Chriſt, With ſuch big hopes as rheſe were many thinking Men 
in Europe firmly poſſeſs' d for ſome years by-gone: But the Czar's late 
Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbour the Swede, and the Unchriſtian 
Circumſtances of that Attempt have very much daſh'd all hopes of 
that Nature. „ . 


Language.] The Language us'd in this Country, is a Dialect of the 
Sclavonian, but ſo corrupted and blended with other Languages, that 
tis hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sclavonian, which 
nevertheleſs is ſtill us'd by the Ruſſians in their Divine Service. The 
Pater. noſter (which I find only in a corrupt Dialect of their Tongue) 
runs thus, Aiſameidhen joło oledh tainahifſa; Pyhetta ol kon ſiun wake- 
Kuta; ſi oltohon ſiun thatoſi kwim tainahiſſa ayn man palla. Meidhen jokopai 
wen leipa anna mehillen tanapaiwana, ja anna meidem ſyndia : Kwin moe 
annama meiden vaſtachan rickoillen; ja ala ſata meita kin ſauxen mutta 
paaſta meita paaſta. TE Fo 


Government. This great Body is under irs own Prince, who 
aſſumeth the Title of Cxar, (which in the Ruſſian Language ſignifies 


Emperor) yet more commonly he's term'd the Great Duke. He's an 


Hereditary Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpotical. The Lives 
and Fortunes of his Subjects are wholly at his diſpoſal; and the 
greateſt Knex or Lord within his Dominions, doth ar eh. 
don Wo Bo wy. 2 e 


— 2 


himfelf his Galop or Slave. As he is a Prince of uncontroulable Power, 
ſo alſo he's poſſeſs d of vaſtly extended Dominions, from whence (tho 
much of em be very barren) he draws prodigious Renenues; and thoſe 
not only that accrue from Publick Taxes, bur likewiſe from his Mo- 
nopoly of Sables, and farming out of publick Ins, Taverns, and Ale. 
houſes, Ihe himſelf being Brewer General] which riſes to a very high 
ſum, eſpecially in a Country where the People is extreamly addicted 
to drinking. The Czar not only exerciſeth an uncontroulable Power 
over his ſlaviſn Subjects, but alſo pretends to a kind of Omniſcience a- 
mong them, and hath ſo ſucceeded in this bold Pretence, that the main 
Body of the People doth really believe that their Great Duke know- 
eth all things. To ſupport which Opinion, The AMoſcovitiſh Emperors 
have induſtriouſly endeavour'd to keep their People in grots Ignorance, 
and for that end have hitherto baniſh'd our ot their Dominions the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, and forbid the ſtudying of them under the 
ſevereſt Penalties. But the preſent Czar by his proceedings (already 
hinted at) would ſeem to rectifie that groſs Abuſe. He ſuffers none of 
his Nobles to retire from Court without his Special Permiſſion, and ſel- 
dom, or never, to viſit Foreign Countries, till theſe our own Days: 
no, nor ſo much as to talk with Foreigners at home. The Publick 
Affairs are chiefly manag'd by his Great Counci},(call'd Dumnoy Boyaren) 
conſiſting of the Principal Noblemen of the Empire. Here alſo are 
divers other Councils, or rather Chambers and Courts of Judicature, to 
which belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath its pe- 
culiar Preſident; they're in number Six, whereof the firſt is appointed 
for Ambaſſadors and Foreign Negotiations. The ſecond for managing 
of Military Affairs. The third for the Publick Revenues of the Em- 
pire. The fourth for encouraging of Trade and Merchandizing. And 


the two others for hearing and determining of all Cauſes, both Civil 


and Criminal. One Laudable Cuſtom obtains in Moſcovia, ( and per- 
haps the only one that's worthy of Imitation in other Countries) which 
is, That the Moſcovitiſh Emperors ſeldom, or never, make Foreign 
Matches; but uſe to chuſe for themſelves a Conſort from among the 
Daughters of their own Nobility. 


Arme.] The Arms of Moſcovia are, Or an Eagle diſplay'd Sable, 
bearing on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charg'd with a Cavalier Argent 
fighting a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are three 
Crowns for Moſcovy, Cazan, and Aſtracan. According to others, the 
Arms are Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, and as many degrees Or. 


Religion. ] The Moſcovites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianiry, 
Accord ing to the Doctrine of the Greeł Church in its Ancient Purity, 
but indeed they have mixt with the ſame, a great many ridiculous Ce- 


remonies and fooliſh Superſtitions ot thein own. They render Divine 
. Po. | Worthig 
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Homilies of St. Chryſoſlome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
this Country towards the latter Part of the Tenth Century, and that 


ot Conſtantinople. 


84 MMeſcouia. Part ll. 
Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as alſo to Croſſes, and 
never commence any thing of Moment unleſs they firſt ſign themſelves 


with the Sign of the Croſs. In Baptiſm they uſe Exorciſm, and al. 


ways Confeſſion ro the Prieſt before they receive the Sacrament of the 


Lord's ſupper. All above ſeven Years of Ape receive that Sacrament 


in both kinds, and they give it in one kind to Children under that 
Age. They uſually Adminiſter the ſame (as alſo extreme Union ) 
to perſons paſt all hopes of Recovery; but they neither adore the 
Sacrament, not believe the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſubſtanriation, 
They obſerve fifteen great Feſtivals, beſides a great many Days dedi. 
cared to particular Saints. Sermons they never uſe, byr only read 
ſome Portions of Holy Scripture, with St Baſil's Liturgy, and divers 


by the Preaching of ſome Greeks, ſent thither, by the then Patriarch 
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SECT. III. 
Concerning France. 


12 10 ; | 
26 30 of Long. Length is about $520 
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between 9 42 |. \ of Latit. 
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its greateſt 


3 e 
Being divided into Three Claſſes, viz.4 Middle. 
| South, 5 


F hurt compre- \ Picardy - 1 Amiens, Northwards. 

* he Co. O Normandy KRoven 

ends the Go The Ille of | 5 

vernments of } he Ille of France Paris — from w. to E. 
Ez C Campaigne Troye —— 


Rennes. 3 
Orleans 


Dijon 

Lion 

x . Guienne & Gaſcon 1 Bonrde NS Somme 4 

Houth compre- y 
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, | , Provence — 1 (4 
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Chief Town 


of all theſe in order. 


g. I, PICARDY. 
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86 France, 


— 2023: 


— i Boo Ana booonned —.— — ERR" 


Divided into< 


Part ll. 
But more rin, 


Nieraſcbe— 3 6 — 


„ a= | — | 
Higher 3 2 |: — 2 1 E. to W. 
(Anienois— 5 Amiens 5 
| "Pais Reconguir * 6 C440 | 
e Ardes- 2 Idem 
Lower contains Boulognoĩs — 8 Boulogne N. 0s. 
Pont hieu.—— Abbeville—. 3 


'To Picardy we e ſubjoin che Archbiſhoprick of cairo, ying Na 
Fruune. . Town Cambray. 


. 2. NORMANDY bin 


3 Higber, towards the Eaſt— Rouen. 
Divi ded into t Lower, a win the Welt-. ee 15 


More particularly, I 
Pais Caux—). © cf audobeck 
5 7 Coy PT So N. to S. E. 
ilcber contains) GH. f idem | 
Eureux mn E 3 n 0 Roven. 5 ; Io 


. C Coutantine [ Coutance 
Lower — * | © | Idem-. . to E. 
Alencon ; Idem, S. E. of Caen. 


$. >. Ne f FRANCE. — 


" North, the Seine— Soifſons. 
South, the 5 ne — = }Þtiefrouns? , Melum: 


France. 


More particularly, 


Laonois 1 

Soi ſſonoĩs Soiſſons 

| Beauuiiſes ——- Beauvais | 
North the Seine Vexin Francois Pont. Oyſe 
contains D. of Valois | Senlif-mwomm__—_ | W. to E. 
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contains Lee. —— 3 e 
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S. Dixier— 
Chalon on the River Marne. 
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More particularly, 
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More particularly, 
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More particularly, 
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Senn W. to S, E. 
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the Towns of Maſcon = 
| Autun 
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N. to 8. 


rains che Towns of Belly 
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F. 9. LIONOTIs. 
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N More 
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France. 
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France. 


More particularly, 


f Higher contains the Ter- | 
ritories of 4 


Foix 
RICUX —_— 
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| S. 150 — 


Territories 
> . of 
Lower con- | 
\_ tains the 


Country of 
#4 Sevennes di- 
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Montpelier 
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$5 * S. to N. on 


em the Garonne. 


Idem 42 m. 
N. E. 
Idem 36 m. 
S. E. 


Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
Idem 
| Mende 
| Le Puy 
Wriuers 


of Tho- 
louſe. 


W.toE. 


—_— 


W. to E. 


F. 11. DAUPHINY. 


Higher cowiede the Eaſt . 
Lower, towards the weſt . * Town 


Grenoble. 


| Diided i nto Vienne. 


More particularly, 


C Higher contains ſe- 
veral Towns, the 
chief of which are 


Cap 
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Lower contains ſe. 
veral Towns, the 
chief of which are 


Embrun 
Briancsn or Brianſunn -)) 
Pignerol, S. E. ot Brianſon. 


Vienne 
Valence — — 
S. Paul de Tricaſten — | 
Dye, S. E. of Valence. 


Grenoble upon the Tſere 
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F. 12. PROVENCE 


| Higher, Northward - Siſleron, C[ 
Divided into 4 Middle part — Chief Town Aix. | | 
C Lower, Southward — " Marſeilles. [ 
More parcicularly, f | I 
0 e « — W. to E. on the 7 
Fd 5 chief Ppt . —.— P North of D 
3 ircaſq ue River. N | 
| Siſteroen =— ; 
| 
0 Arles an | 
| Salon | — / s \ 
and ile part, whoſe ) Aix — — to E. on the 8 
| < chiel L OWNS arc Niex — — | of the Durance. 
1 he S = ͤ—ſ ¹w.— — | 
| ue. e 
| Toulon — | 
I ee Hiergs= ——— | W.toE. nigh uno, Di. 
|| pe 9 977 Frejuls— 2 — » or upon the Sea · i 


After theſe Twelve Governments we may here ſub- 
join two other Countries adjacent to the at- -part 
of France. 
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Kane 


danch, Vrench County. 
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* . 2n 9” 0 TR,” * n re 
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——ñ— A. aero, 


LORAINE. 


157 7 Foraine properly ſo called 9 Nancy. 
D:7iGed ano 2 Datchy of Barr e F- chief Town Bar le Dur. 
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More particularly, 17 
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k The Territor, of 
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(? 7 
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i | clermont — 
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Sarward — 
Sarbruck — 
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Alſo thoſe of 


: i Hicher, N 
0, | Divided: into Lone, part 


d- 


[- | Higher, its chief Towns are 
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t | 
1 Middle, its chief Towns arc 


Lower, its chi et Towns are < 


C[oraine properly fo called 5 


Principality of Phaltzbourge | 


Vaudemont -- } 


FRENCH COUNTY. 


Northward — 


Lower, Southward a 


ent.. 


Beſancon or Beſanſon 
⁰¹—— 


1 towards the Midd le. 


Bar le Duc, Weſtward. 


Idem, Eaſtward. 
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S | [dem 
Icy idem . tO N. 
* + 5 Idem 
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idem, 15 Miles W. o Verdun, 
3 Idem.— 
Idem — (N. to S. upon the E. 
Idem part of Loraine. 
em. 
dem, 18 Miles S. E. of T "TY 


| Montbel; art. 
Beſanſon. 
Salins. 


Chief 5 


More 3 


auontbeliart 


2 : 2 


r. to W. 


E. to W. upon 
the Doux. 


Sanne _ * 8. 


S. claude — ——— 


—— —— 
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Gauls, ot 


ame. F [ formerly Callia from its ancient Inhabitants the 


herways the Celtæ : and now Bounded on the 


Eaſt, by Germany; on the Weſt, by the Bay of Biſcay ; on the North, 


by the Engliſb Channel and Flanders; on the South, by Spain, and 
part of the Mediterranean Sea ] is term'd by the Italians and Span. 


ards, Francia; by its Natives, la Fance; by the Germans, Franckreich, 


and by the Eng'iſh, France; ſo called (as moſt Authors agree) from 
the Franks, a German Nation, inhabiting that Part of Germany ſtill call'4 
Franconia; who invading Gaul, and by degrees ſubduing a great Par 
of it, gave it a New Name from its New Maſters, who (in the Opini. 


on of ſome Judicious Writers) had theirs from certain Franchiſe; 


granted them by the Roman Emperors beyond what the Neighbour N 


ing Nations enjoyed; or (according to others) from the Germar 5 


words, Fraen and Anſen, the former ſignifying Free, and the other an z 
Heroe. CC e 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very Temperate, Pleaſant, and! 
Healthful, being in a good Medium between the great Exceſs of Þ 
Heat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a more 
Northern and Southern Situation; yea fo healchful is it, that this! 
Kingdom is generally obſerv'd to be lets ſubject to Plagues and Sick- Þ 
neſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air about Montpelier, 
in particular, is Univerfally eſteem d Medicinal for Conſumprions, 


The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Fance, is that part of the vaſt 


Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 207 Degrees of Longitude, with 
42 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. | 

Soil. The S/ of this Country (it lying in the 5, 7, and 8. 
North Climate) is extraordinary fruitful, particularly in Corn, 
Wine, Fruits, Hemp, e. The Fields being here both large 
and open, are generally intermingl'd with Vines and Corn; as allo 
bordered and interlin'd with variety of Fruits: Here are many vall 
Foreſts, and theſe well-ſtor'd with moſt ſorts of wild Beaſts fit for 


Hunting, ſeveral Mountains, and theſe cover'd over with nume. 
rous Flocks, and ſome of them lin'd wich rich and valuable Mines 


here alſo are divers excellent Pits of Coals, and Quarries of Stones, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 
16 Hours 2. The ſhorteſt in che Southmoſt, is 9 Hours 4, and the 


7 » 
— 


Nights proportionably. 

Commodities. ] The Chief Commodities of this. Country, are Sal, 
Fiſh, Corn, Win-, Almonds, Coral, Canvas, Oade, Linen, Paper, 
Wood, Skins, Alamodes, Luſtring, and rich flower'd Silks, Verdigris, 


gs - Rarities: 
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| Rarities. ] Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 
| ſome remarkable remains of the Roman Antiquities as yer to be ſeen 
in that Country, And they are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
8 viz. (1.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Rheims, 
© as yet entire, compos'd of three Arches, and adorn'd with man 

Figures and Trophies, bur uncertain for whom erected: There 


3 
2 
bo 


7 
bh 
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34 
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are alſo the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Burgundy; one at 
Saintes in Guienne; another almoſt entire at the City of Orange, 


erected by Caius Marius and Luctat ius Catulus, upon the Victory ob- 


tain'd over the Cimbri and Teutones ; (where are likewiſe the Ru- 
ins of a Roman Circus.) To theſe we may add that ſtitely Bridge, 
twelve Miles off Niſmes, conſiſting of three Stories of Arches one 
above another, the laſt of which was an Aquedu&. (2.) Anph thea- 
ters; as the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burguniy; another 
at Peripueux in Guienne; another at Tholouſe in Languedoc; another 


ar Arles in Provence; another at Vienne in Dauphine; but the chief of 


all is that at Niſmes, of an extraordinary bigneſs, and as yet adorn'd 


with ſeveral Pillars, and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of 
Romulus and Remus ſucking the She-wolf. (3.) The Remains of ſome 
© Heathen Temples; particularly thofe of Templum Jani (now call'd 


the Fenetcye ) at Autun in Burgundy; thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus ar 
Perigueur in Guienn?; and that of Diana near Niſmes in Languedoc. 
(g.) The Ruins of ſome Ancient Aqueducts, as thoſe near Contarce in 
© Burgundy ; thoſe at Dole in Britain; ſome at Autun in Burgundy ; and 
- thoſe at Thoſouſe in Languedoc. (5.) Remarkable Pillars, particularly 


: thoſe Ancient Columns and Pyramids near Autun in Burgundy ;, bur 
more eſpecially is that famous Roman Obelisk of Oriental Granate at 
| Arles in Provence, which is much admired by the Curious, being fifty 
two Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at the Baſe, and yet all bur one 


Stone. Among the Monuments of Antiquity, we may mention 
that large Paſſage cur through the Middle of a Rock about two 
Leagues from Brianſon in Dauphine, which being a ſtupendious piece 
of Work, gives occaſion to various Conjectures, fome Perſons im- 
puting it to 
may add that large and round Buckler of Maſſy Silver fiſh'd our of 
the Rhone near Avignion, 1665. being twenty Inches in Diameter, 
and weighing twenty one pounds; tis 1900 Years oid, and is chargd 
with Scipio Africanus half Mantled graſping his Pike, and Ryman Ok- 
| ficers attending with the Spaniards ſupplicating for a fair Virgin; 
the ſame being conſecrated to that Virtuous General upon his re- 
| ſtoring a beautiful Captive to Allucius, Prince of Celtiberia, who had 
eſpous d her. „ ĩ y 


J. Cæſar, and others rather to Hann bl. To theſe we 


Theſe being the principal Remains of Reverend Antiquity obſer- 


vable in this Country; next to ſuch Curioſities, we may ſubjoin ſome 


Rarities 
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96 France. Part ll. 
Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſe following, 
(I.) Waters of remarkable Qualities; particularly, Thoſe nigh to Day 
or D' Acque in Gaſcoign, ſo reputed of old for Bathing, that from 
them the whole Province of Aquitaine did derive its Name. As al. 
fo the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much reſorted unto, even in time 
of the Romans together with the famous Fountain near to Grenoble, 
which appeareth as if covered with Flames. and boileth up in great 
Bubbles, and yer is never hot. Likewiſe another boiling Fountain a. 

bout a League from Montpellier, much obſerv'd by Travellers; and 
finally, that Oily Spring near Gabian, in the Road from Montpellier 
ro Beziers, Add to theſe a Spring near Loches in Orleanois, and that 
at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are of a Petrefying Nature; 
and likewiſe another nigh to the City of Mans, which maketh Silver 
look exactly like Gold. (2.) Obſervable Mountains, particularly thyſe 
nigh to Rhodes in Guienne, call'd the Mountains of Canſac, which burn 
whenever it Rains. (3.) Some hideous Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, 
as that in the Foreſt of &. Aubin du Cormier in Bretaign, through which 
flows a mighty Torrent of Water; and another near Vions in Duphine, 


in France, both Natural and Artificial, efpecially the latter. As for 
Artificial ones of a modern date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, par- 
ricularly that famous Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Ver- 
ſaill-s, with divers magnificent Buildings, ( eſpecially Churches) but 


any particular Relation here, 
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Manners.] The French are generally a Civil, Quick and Active 
fort of People ; but extreamly given to talking, eſpecially thoſe of 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only very pleaſing in dif. 
courſe, but alſo of x gracetul and winning deportment. This People 
is thus chataeriz'd by ſome; That they are Aiery, Amorous, full of 
Action, compleat Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, and above all Ii 
things Contentious, being fo univerſally given to Law-ſuits, and that 
even amongſt neareſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, and other 
Officers of Juſtice, are obſerv'd to be the richeſt Body of the King. 

dom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Country in matters of 
Learning, are bleſs'd with a clear Conception, and ready Expreſſion; 
and of late, they have advanc'd the Republick of Letrers to a very 
conſiderable height; this Age having produc'd ſeveral of that Nation, 
(and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now famous through all 
the Learned World for their ſingular Parts. | 


Language.] The French Language (compos'd chiefly of the Latin, 
together with ſeveral German and Gothich words intermixt) being late- 
ly much refin'd by the Royal Academy at Paris, is ſo admir'd for its 
elegancy and ſweetneſs, that it hath wonderfully ſpread it ſelf abroad 
in the world, and is new become the chief Tongue that's commonly 
vs'd in moſt Princes Courts of Europe. Pater-Noſter in the ſame runs 
thus, Nitre pere qui es aux Cieux, Ton Nom ſoit ſanfifie ; Ton Regne 
vienne ; Ta Volente ſoit faite en la Terre, comme au Ciel; Donne nous au- 
wrurdbay notre pain quotidien; Pardonne nous nos offences, comme nous pay. 
donnons a ceux qui nous ont offencex ; Et ne nous induit point en tentation; 
mais delivere nous du mal. Amen. e . 


Government.] This Kingdom, being formerly a part of the 
Roman Empire, was in procels of time over- run by Franks, Goths and 
Hurgundians, eſpecially the firſt, by whom was rais'd a Monarchy, F 
which continuing in the Succeſſion of Kings of three ſeveral Races, 
{ viz. the Merovignian, Carlovinian and Capetine ) is now as great 3 
any in Chriſtendem ; and at preſent ſubject ro one Sovereign [en. 
riti'd the Mo? Chriſtiun King, and eldeſt Son of the Church ] whoſe Go- 
vernment is Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Male, 
all Females being excluded by the Salique Law. There were anc} 
_ ently in this Kingdom many potent Dies, Earls, and Lords, ww 
_ generally claim'd and currently exerciſed great Authority in Fance, 
but, by the Endeavours and Folicy of ſome grand Miniſters of 
State, the Power and Juriſdiction of the Nobility was ſo ſtrangely! 
1mpair'd, that now they appear as ſo many Cyphers in the Nation. WP « 
The Aſſembly of the three Eſtates (viz, the Clergy, Nobility, and i ine 
Citizens (was likewife in great Veneration of old, and the Regal 
Authority it ſelf was thereby very much limited; but that Ane 
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not having been conven'd ſince Anno 1614, their Authority is now ſup- 
preis d. Finally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Conven- 
tion of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here- 
tofore to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Court; but that Aſſembly has 
been taught other things of late, and its Wings are now fo 
© BE ſtrangely clipr, that it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Pro- 
I | poſal which 1s once hatch'd ar Verſailles. So that the French Monar- 
Ich is now skrew'd up to ſuch a pitch, that it differeth bur little, 
i BY or nothing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World: 
And its preſent Monarch, for deſpotic“ Power, may now vie even 


wich the Emperours of Moſcovia, China, or Turky. The whole King- 
dom being divided into 12 Governments ; over each of them is ſer 
4 Governour, ſtyl'd the King's Lieutenant-General or Super-Intendant, 
JI having the like Power as the. Lords Lieutenants of England formerly 


had in their ſeveral Counties. For the better management of the pub- 
lick Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all parts of this Ring- 
dom, here are eſtabliſnt a great many Courts of Judicature, parti- 
| cularly theſe following, wiz. Parliaments; Chambers of Accounts 
Courts of Aids; Preſidial Courts; Generalities; Elections, &c. I. Par- 
liaments (the higheſt and ſupream Courts of the Nation) were 
© Fifteen in number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held at 
the Cities of Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijm, Aix, 

| Vannes, Pau, Mets, Beſancon, Tourney, Perpignan, Arras, and Briſac. 
ne Theſe Parliaments (according to their reſpective Buſineſs) are 
1. divided into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that of Paris, which hath 
7. no leſs than Ten. viz. (1.) The Grand Chamber, where the Peers 
n; of the Realm being accus'd of any Crime, are uſually Try'd. (2.) 
he Tournelle Civile ; where they take cognizance of ſuch Civil Cauſes | 
el #5 exceed a thouſand Zivres in value. (3) The Tournelle Criminelle; 
ne where Appeals from Inferior Courts in Criminal Matters are heard 


5 and diſcuſs d. Beſides theſe three, there are five Chambers of Iuqueſt; 
3 here Depoſition of Witneſſes are ſer down, and Cauſes thereupon 
= determin'd; being almoſt the ſame with our Bill and Anſwer in 
'Y Chancery and 8 And laſtly, There are two Chambers of Re- 
queſt ; where Cauſes of Privileg'd Perſons are heard and diſcuſs'd. 


II. Chambers of Accounts; where Accounts of the Treaſury are 
| examin'd, and Homage and Vaſſallage due from the Royal Feifs are 
receiv'd, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by the King, and 
ſuch like are recorded, Theſe Chambers are 12 in number, and 
=: | held at the Cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, Montpelier, Grenoble, 


eh Aix, Pau, Blois, Liſle, Aire, and Dole. III. Courts of Aides, where 
on. l Cauſes relating to the King's Revenue ( particularly Aides, Tailles, 


belles) are derermin'd, and that without any appeal ro a higher 

pal | Judicatoxy, The Courts are in number Eight, and held ar the 8 Ci— 

Fo ies of Paris, Montpelier, Au, Clermont, Monferrand, Bourdeaux, 
Ws; „ ; - 
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Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon. IV. Preſidial Courts ( compos'd of ſeveral 
Judges) where Civil Cauſes in matters of ſmaller importance, as 
alſo Appeals made from Subaltern Juſtices in Villages, are heard 
and determin'd. V. Generalities , whole Office r being the 
Treaſurers general of Fance) is to take care of aſſeſſing the Taxes 
proportionably in their reſpective Diſtricts, accord ing to the Sum 


propos d by the King and Council to be levied. Theſe Courts are 
23 in number (each conſiſting of twenty three Perſons) and theſe 


conveniently ſituated in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. They do al. 
ſo judge Matters relating to the Crown-Lands, the King's Revenue, 
and ſuch like. Laſtly, Elections; which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate 
to the Generalities, and their Office is to caſt up how much every 


Pariſn in their reſpective Piviſion mult raiſe of the Sum propos d by 


the Generality ; and accordingly they iſſue out their Orders to e- 


very Pariſh, whereupon one of the Inhabitants being choſen Col- 


lector, he proportions every one's Quota ;, and collecting the ſame, 
returns it to che Generalities, and they again to the publick Exche- 
guer. Beſides theſe, there are a vaſt number of inferior Courts for 
1maller Matters, whether Civil or Criminal: And a great many pub- 
lick Officers, or Provoſts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs, as alſo Intendants de la 
Juſtice, Police, and Finance, &c. But our intended brevity will not 
admit of a farther Relation. VVV 


Arms. ] The King of France, for Arms bears Azure three Flower 
de Luces Or, two in chief, and one in baſe; the Eſcutcheon is envi- 
roned. with the Collars of the Orders of St. Michael and the Holy Ghoſt, 
For, Creit, an Helmet Op, entirely open, thereon a Crown clos'd, 
after the manner of an Imperial Crown with eight inarched Rays, topt 
with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are, two Angels ha- 


bited as Z.evites ; the whole under a Pavillion Royal, ſeme of France, 


lin'd Ermines, with thete words, Ex omnibus Floribus elegi mihi Lilium. 
Lilia neque laborant neque nent. | 


Veligion.] The only Eftabliſhd Religion in France, is that o 
the Church of Rome; for all rhe Deciſions of the Council of Trent in 
Matters of Faith are there receiv'd; bur thofe that relate to Points 
ot Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Liber- 
ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants, (com- 
monly call'd Huganote) were formerly allow'd the publick profeſſi- 
on of their Religion by ſeveral Edits granted by the French Kings 
particularly thar of Nantes, An. 1598. by Henry TV. and confirm'd 
by all his Succeſſors ever ſince. But the preſent King, by his De- 


claration of OAoher 1685. abokiſh'd rhe faid Edikt, and inhibited the 


Exerciſe of the Reform'd Religion, enjoining the profeſſion of the 
Roman, and that under the ſevereſt Penalties. Whereupon lane 
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Author profer'd to maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 


this Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples ( as is moſt probably 
thought) ſent thither by him at his firſt coming to Rome. 
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the Deſtruction of their Churches, and à violent Perſecution which 
forced great Droves to leave the Kingdom, and feek for ſhelter in 
Foreign Countries. As to the Romaniſts themſelves ; there are great 
Diviſions among them at preſent, notwithſtanding of their ſo much 
| boaſted Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Moliniſts 
and Janſeniſts about Predeſtination and Grace (in which the pretend- 


ed Infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe his Deciſive Authori- 


| ty for fear of diſobliging one or the other Party) we find that the 
Se& of Quietiſm has lately crept in among them; as appears from 
the late Book of the Archbiſhop of Cambray concerning the Internal 
Life, which has been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, and the 
Biſhops of Meauæ and Chartres, and complain'd of by the French 
King in his Letter to the Pope, and ar laſt condemn'd, tho' the 


it permitted to go to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in 
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The Chief of theſe Seventeen Provinces being Holland and Flanders 
properly ſo called, with Brabant ; we ſhall more particularly conſider 
them, by mentioning the moſt remarkable Towns in each of them. 
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il "I compre- ) Holſteinprop. Il | Kiel- —— | 2 
1 0 0. 4 hending ) Stor maria —- | Geluckſtat Hamburg gh, = | 
= 5 the D of ¶MVagerland. Lubeck =) 8 8 
| | Lawenburg <- fl are thoſe {.Lawenburg \ 9 

Mecłhlenburg | | > of | Wiſmar — [X, 

| ne | O : oe JO ba a 
Afiddle C Bremen 3 Yo < (Bremen — 8 
the D. \ Ee ä — — — di" 6 Ferden — $$ 
of & LunenDurg ooo oreoaecees E |  CLunenburg ) 8 
F . 
Hilderfheim, a Biſhoprick | Is that of Hilderſheim la] 

Couth Brunſwick, a Durchy—— | | Brunſwick & Wolfenbuttel ( © 
) Halberſtat,a principality ] | Is that of Halberſtat — ( 
Q Magdeburg, an Archbiſh. z {Us that of Magdeburg 


Beſide: 
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Beſides theſe are, bl 

3 * _ 

| Hanover -, ien. 16m. N. W. mt 
The D. of Gruppenhagen | = II m, 37 m. S. of Hilderſheim ö | 

| CGottingen (E Ildem, 14 m. S. of Gruppenhagen. 114 

| G4 1 

4 v A Wnt 

Reinſteln (3 Blackenberg, 10 m. NS. w. of Halber- fl 

hs Bo of paring JE C Elbingeroda, 12 wp ſtat. jj 
16 

10 


g. 10. The Circle of Upper Saxony, 


— — 
— 5 — 
=— 


— DD cn — 
= IE ann — = 


JD. of Po- Ducal, Eaſt. 
merania Royal, Welt. 


789 —— VVittenburg, [1 

prided into rth— J chief r Towns « tetin. 0 
4 t | > ſt 
More rarticularly, Ih! 

ER OT. I D. of Saxony, properly Mi 
South con- ſo call'd ꝛ Q  VVittenburg Ne < 0 
tains the Marq. of Miſnia ——= CS) Dreſden 3 8 Yo. 1 
3 Landtgr. of 7. juring. * Weſtward. If | 
i Mar. of (Alt-mark, weſt. = vg 
Northcon- \Bran-. Milddlemark - i 

_ tains the C denburg ( Newmark Eaſt. > of 

who: " 


| Beſides theſe, are many little Princes of the Houſe of Jann ſeatter- 


ed up and down (or nigh unto) the Hann ot Thurin. particularly 
theſe following; 4 


The Princip. of anbau, [South ro Magdeberg) Ch. Town Bernburg. 
VVeimar dem, 13 Miles E. } 

The D. we | = Idem, 14 Miles W. 
Kiſenac t“ Idem, 26 Miles W. 
Schwart berg > 1 Idem, 24 Miles S. 

The E. of ; Beichlingen j .v * Idem, 20 Miles N. E. 
Mansfield —— 


Idem, 55 M. S. W. 7 of Witten- 
The Bupoprick of Hal! 35 | Uidem: 35 M. S. W. 5 ng. 


of Erfurd. 


Chief Town 


F. Yr The 


4 To. — 
— 2 o nnd __ * - 
1 Y I. — 2 _ * — — 
r — 2 — — — * — 
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II 


Tr bers comet 


Divided into 


1 contains | 


me of Cologne ? 


F. 5. The Cirole of the Lower Rhine. 


Divided imo wen © Chief Towns Heidelberg. 
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Cologne. 


More particularly, 


The balat. of the Rhine. 
Archbiſnop- 3 Triers 
rick of ? Ment; 
Biſhoprick of Worms 
D. of Simmeren 
8 Rhinegrave 


A 


A 
Chief Town 


Meurs — 
Counties ) Sponheim 
| of YVeldentz 


Leyningen 6 


. 6. The Giel of the Upper Rhine. 


"North 


South — — — 


oe A 


0 ologne between Tide Ai 


Heidelberg upon the Necxar. 


Idem upon the Moſelle. 

Idem upon the Rhine. 8 
Idem upon the Rhine. 6 
Idem 33 m W. of Aſenta. 

Kirn ij m. S. of Simmeren. 
Idem 28 m. S. E. of Cleves in Hf, 
Creutznach 20 m. S. W. of Mentz, 


| Idem 17 m. N. E. of Triers. 


_Idem 12 m. 8. W. of Worms. 


More . 


Ponts . ð»——¾¼fÄ— 


ad Darmſtat 
Territories of Francfort 
4 Valdeck 
[Solms — 
1 Tſenburg — 


| Counties $ Naſſaw — 


of 


| 7 Catrenelbogen 


 Hainaw — 
Erpach 


PD. of Zueybruch, or Deux © 
Landrgr. F Heſſe Caſſel 


4 


Chief Town 5 . 


Caſſel. 
—Fechief Town Uran fort. 


78 


Idem, 44 m. al. W. of Whrms, 
Caſſel farther North. 


Idem betw. the Rhine and Mai 'ne, 
Idem upon the Maine. 3 
2 Idem? from N. to S. on the VV, py 
| —_ the Landrge, Heſſe Caſſ 
' Idem 
Id 
oy i from VV. to 8. E. on the 
om North of the Rhine. 
_Idem 
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F. 7. The Cir cle of * 


Divided into N 1 Caberg. 


More particularly. 


The Territ. of Nurenburg Idem on a branch of the Maine. 


E 
2 Onſpach / = \ Idem, 23 m. W. of Nurenburg. 
- Marg. of Culenbach (E Idem* IRE a 
£ | Bamberg P SIdem Sfrom E. to W. 
8 Biſhopr. of < Wartsburg = Idem 
31 2 --Jo em, 347 m. S. of Nurenburg: 
" Beſides theſe are 


The State « the great Maſter of the 7 eutonick order, chief Town 
n 57 Miles W. of * 


As allo ſeveral Counties, bur chiefly thoſe of 


Wertheim —— / = — from N. to S. in the W. part o 
lach E Joringen ) this Circle. 

Papenheim———( + Ildem 12 m. W. of the Biſhoprick of Aicher. 
chwartzenberg 908 Idem 32 m. N. W. of Nurenberg. 

Us el — | 


Idem 23 m. S. W. of Bamberg. 


[ht | i ; 
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9. 8. The Circle of Suabia, 
| — —— 5 Auuburg. Div 
Divided 050 J Wet — — Nchef Towns 1 2 
More particularly, 
b. of iirtenburg— 8 are ee 2 Nigh or upon the 
"Pp 5 Tubingen x 1 
Con ance — EE idem upon the Lake Conſtance, I _ 
Biſhopr. of A burg I Idem upon the Lech. Cot 
vh Baden | Idem' 38 m. W. from Stugart. 
| - | Marg. of Burgaw | Idem 10 m. W from Ausburg, 
| Ortnaw—— | _ | Offenburg 20 m. S. from Baden. 
2 pri c Furftenburg | = | Idem 36 m. N. W. from Conſtance. 
@ mec. 0 > Hoenzollern IE] Idem ij m. S. from Tubingen. 01 
= 1 | Otting —— {= ? Idem 38 m. N. W. from Augsburg. 
S | Count of + Reckbery iT E | Gemnnd 43 m. W. from Otting. 
x} Koniſeck —. | © | Idem 18 m. N. from Conſtance. 
= 5-4 CVatturg 1 | Id. or Waldſee,zo m. N. E. fr. Conſt, 
& | Baron of + Limpurg— Idem 37 m. W. from Otting. 
Fuſtingen — | | Idem 28 m. S. E. from 2 
I r Faggers — Babenbauſen 30 m. S. W. fr. Ausb. 
Ten, of — 1 | Idem 38 m. W. from Ausburg, 
Ki 9 of Kempten (ldem 50 m. S. W. from Ausburg. 


To the Circle of Suabla we e add allati, chief Town i is Straw, 


- Higher, Southward. 


1 s divided into Lower, Northward. 


yy . CFreiburg 
Higher contains the Towns of Briſach 
e 5 Colmar 


feen E. to W. 


1255 (CStraching—— E 
Eaper contains the Towns of | Hagenaw S. to N. 
| |  CZabern, Weſtward 


F. 9. The 


1e 


Germans. 


North — 


Divided into Vue 


Part II. 


Leuchenberge. 
Munich or Munchen; 


— chief 10 an 
More particularly, 
| North contains Nortgow, or the Palatinate of Bavaria, 
(Landtgr. of Lexchenbr 2 
Territor. of 1 


Abacy of Malthauſen -—\ 
5 County of e . 


* to 8. 


Munich or Muncheris 
Ratisb, or Regenſp. 
_ ane 


un SU bach 
Comprehending 


Chief — 


- Higher, Southw. 
| Lower, Northw. 
_Arch Biſhoprick of Saltzburg . 


of "ppg 


Ch. F. 


| Beſides theſe are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly 


The Dutchy of New burg, [ Chief Town, Idem ) 10 Miles S. of the 
Biſhoprick of Aichſtat in Franconia. 


The Biſhopr. of ee 


5* Idem 68 m. E. Of Ratisbonne. | 
Eldem 10 m. N. ot Munich, : 
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F. 10. The Circle of Auſtria, 


1 1; Lower, Eaſtward Vice, 
Dirided into Higher, Weſtward = Town — 
More particularly, © | 
or, | „„ FEaſt ) Vienna Vienna, chief of the 

2 Arch P. of Auſtria J We 1 Lint n 

= | higher, W | Judenburg F: 
8 — Stixia, lower! My 8 6665 5 Judenburg 2 | 
8 A Carintbi 14 Rig; 8 2 4 1 : Clagenfurt - A 

| { Carniola $ higher, N. 2 Laubdeh S Lalbacb W 

; Lower, S. Loe — — 
Higher con- 5 County of Tyrol — | Inſpruck — 
eas the = of Brixen } "& . kes n | 


 Beft des theſe are ſome other perry Sovercigntie eſ pecially theſe two 
tollowing; | 


i i 40 miles w. 
The D. of 4 Cilley in Carniola 3 miles E. Tof Lan Laubach 


Under this Circle is «ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, containing 


The k. of Bohemia, prop. ſo calbd . Prague. — 
F higher, Northward — [g Sora 
Tſatia 2 lower, Sourhward—— S Pantzen  Pantzen | 8 | N 
Eaſtern * < Weiskirk $ S. to N. 
Mora ufa | Weſtern | 5 Olmutx 0Imutz 5 | 
= 
O 


Ny : higher, Southward Troppaw * 
2 ot Sileſea lower, Northward ) «CBreſlaw L al 


After the 10 Circles of Germany followerh git zer land, comprehend: 
ing 13 Cantons, with ſeveral Confederare Cities and Prefectures. 


(I.) The Thirteen cantons are thoſe of 


" Zurick, Switz, Claris, Solothurn, 
Bern, e, Bail, Schaf hauſen, 
Lucern, Zug,  Fribure, | Appenzel. 
9 


Theſe 


(3 
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Theſe Cantons are ſet down according to their votes in the general 
Diets; each of them hath a capital City of its own Name except Uri 


(chief Town Altorf ) and Underwald ( chief Town Stant ) and are re- 
duced to three Clafles, | 


"Baſil | 
Bern — none 


C Friburg 


r comprehending from N. to 8. 


| 
5 Zurich. 18 
Vz. J Middle comprehending 4 Lucern from N. to 8. 


he | ER N Sehafhauſen— 


— 


— 


Eat comprehending $3 PRs Cr om N. to S, 


federates of the 


Switzers are the the 


(2.) The chief con- FE. Coire Y w. 5; 525 of Tirol. 


City of Geneva 


. FV 
3.) The chief Pre- wa W. Lie 1 
6 n 2 on the, « v. W. of Zurich, 


age ars (Sargans N. of the Griſonc. 


10 che German Empire we might here annex the Kingdom of Hunga- 


ry, it being now almoſt intirely under che Emperour; but of it when 


we come to Turky in Europe. 
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THIS great Body. being divided (as aforeſaid ) into Ten Cir. 


cles; and the firſt of theſe ( viz. Belgium or the Netherlands ) 
being moſt obſervable upon ſeveral accounts, we ſhall take a particu- 
lar View of the ſame, as it conſiſts of Holland and Flanders, and then 


treat of all the-reſt conjunctly, under the general Title ot Upper Ger- 


many. Therefore, 


olland [of old Batavia or part of ancient Belgium, 
II ͤ and now bounded on the Eaſt by upper Germany; 
on the Weſt, and North, by part of the German Ocean; and on the 
Sofith, by Flanders } is term by the Italians and Spaniards, Holand; 
by the French, Hollande; By the Germans and Engliſh, Hand 
ſo call'd (as many imagin) from Hol and land, two Teutonic words, 
ſignifying a low or hollow fort of Land: Bur others chuſe rather to 
derive the Name from Gelund (an Iſland in the Baltic“ Sea;) whoſe 
Inhabiranis, being great Pirates, and frequently ranging theſe Seas, 
at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themtelves in this part of the Con- 


Name- 


| tinenc. 


Fir. ] The Air of this, Country is generally thick and moiſt, by 
reaſon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes and 
Canals with which this Country abounds, And to this Moiſtneſs 
of the Air, it is, that we may impute the Cauſe of the frequency of 
Agues, to Which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubject. The oppoſite Place 
ot the Globe to holland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 205 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 31 and 54 Degrees af 
South Latitule. )) Ee nee nag ee-b 


Soil. ] This Country lying very low, and in the Tenth North Cli- 
mate; its Soil is naturally wet and fenny, but the induſtrious Inhabi- 


tancs do fo drain it by a vaſt Multitude of Artificial Canals, that the 
Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially che 
former, they imploying the greateſt part of their Land in Grazing vaſt 
Herds of Kine. The Length of the Days and Nights is the ſame as 
in England, South of the Humber. : 

| i GC 


Commodities.) Although the Commodities of this Country, 


proceeding from its natural Growth, (may ſtrictly ſpeaking ) be 


reckon'd only Bytcer and Cheeſe, yet by reaſon of the many uſeful 
Manufactures which this People encourage at home, ( the very 


Materials of which are brought from other Nations) and that way: 
. f . 1 _ . | <A 25 — — f * 5B LOND der ul 
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derful Trade which they manage abroad in moſt Parts of the known 


World, we way reckon it as a Publick Warehouſe of che richeſt and 
beſt Commodities of all Nations. | 


Rarities. ] The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe following, 
Ai. (I.) The vaſt Multitude of Artificial Slyces and Canals, being 
4 Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both 
for Traffick and Travelling. (2.) The firſt Book that ever was 
printed in Europe, to wit, a Copy of Tullys Offices carefully pre- 
ſerv'd, and now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art of Print- 
ing was at firſt invented, or at leaſt improv'd. (3.) The Curious 
Fountains {eſpecially that call'd the Baſin of Venus) and the two great 
Caſcades or Water-falls in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo, 
(4.) The brazen Font in St. Peter's Church in Zutphen, Remarkable for 

| it's admirable Workmanſhip, (5.) The two brazen Diſhes in the vil- 
lage of Boſdun, in which were Baptiz d (Anno 1276.) by Don William, 
Suffragan Bifhop of Freves, 365 Children, | whereof 182 were ſaid to 
be Males, and as mapy Females, and the odd one an Hermaphrodite 
all Born at one Birth by the Counteſs of Henneberg, Daughter to Fo- 

> WM rent the IV. Earl of Holland. One of which Children (at leaſt an 

; Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of Fatt being 

calld in queſtion ) is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Regium at .Copen- 
hagen. (6.) The Remarkable Stone Quarry near Maeſtricht, which 
looks like a vaſt Subterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large 

Hill, ſupported by ſome Thouſands of ſquare Pillars | commonly 

20 Foot high between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private 

Retirements of great Uſe in time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Re. 

fuge to the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort 
thither with their Goods when alarm'd by an approaching Enemy. 

(7.) The Room where the Synod of Dart was held Anno 1619, with 9 

the Sears as they then ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curio- 4 

firy of this Country. (8.) The Stadt- Houſe of Amſterdam is ſuch a 1 

ſtately Edifice, ſounded upon ſome Thouſands of large Piles drove 

into the Ground, that the ſame deſerves the particular View of every Ii 

curious Traveller. VVV + ns | 

(9.) The Brazen Statue of the famous Deſid. Eraſmus in the City of 

Rotterdam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe where 
that great and eminent Man was born; which is ſignify'd ro Strangers 
by a Diſtich over irs Door in Latin, Dutch and Spaniſh. Laſtly, among 
the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that noted piece of 
„ BM Antiquity the Burg in Leyden, with rhe many rare Curioſities in 
c the famous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which are theſe 
il WF following. (1.) The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros. (2.) The 
Head and Back of another with the FVertebræ of its Neck. (3.) A 
| prodigious Oyſter-ſhell weighing one hundred and thirty Pounds. 


(4.) Two 
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(4.) Two Human Skins, one a Man's, the other a Woman's, purely 
tann'd and prepar'd like Leather, with a pair of Shooes made of ſuch 
Leather. (s.) Another human Skin - dreſs'd as Parchment. (6.) 
The Effigies of a Peaſant of Pruſſia who ſwallowed a Knife of ten 
Inches length, and is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the ſame was 
cut out of his Stomach. (7.) A Shirt made of the Entrails of a Man. 
(8.) A curious Shield made of a large Sea-Tortoife. ſhell, (9.) The 
Sromach and Bladder of a wonderful ſhape taken out of a monſtrous 
Fiſh brought from Sheveling. (10.) Two Egyptian Mummies, being 
the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. (II.) Two Subter- 
ranean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns, of 
great Antiquity, (12.) The Limbs of ſeveral Sea-Monſters. (13) 
All the Muſcles and Tendons of the human Body curiouſly ſet up by 
Profeſſor Stalpert Vander Wiel. (14.) A Wooden Effigies of the ce. 
lebrated Eyyptian God Oſiris now almoſt conſum'd with Age, (15.) 
Another of Braſs with three Egyptian Idols of Stone. 16.) An Image 
of Iſis giving Suck to her Son Orr. (17.) Another Effigies of Iſis upon 
a little Egyptian Coffer containing the Heart of an Egyptian Prince 
embalm' d. (18.) A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in form of a Dog's 
Head. (19.) A Cup made of a double Brain-pan. (20) A Loaf of 
Bread petrefy d. (21.) The monſtrous Skeleton of a Man with crooked 
Hands and Legs. | N SEES 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is but one Archbiſhoprick in this Country, 
| (viz, Utrecht) and that only Titulary. FV 
Biſhopzicks. ] Under the Archbiſhop of Utrecht are Five 
7 | Titular Suffragans ; viz. 5 e 
Deventer, Harlem, Middleburgh, ' 
Thoſe of Groningen,  Leuwarden, 2 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


Leyden Groningen, 
Otrecht, Harderwick, 
 Praneker, on | 


Manners- J The Natives of this Country are reckon'd none of tlie 
Politeſt forr ot People either in Thought or behaviour, eſpecially 
the latter; in which they ſo little endeavour to follow the 
various Modes, and nice Pun&ilio's of Ceremony in Uſe among 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run ta the 
other extream. The Chief Quality of this People, ( beſides the 
ſingular Neatneſs of their Houſes) is that wonderful Genius to 2 
laudable Induſtry, wherewith they ſeem to be Univerſally 1 
| 9 


— 


12 


Multitude of Ships that one ſees daily going our and in, dvr 


as to become even terrible to crown'd Heads. 
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Perſons of all Ages, Sexes and Stations, being ſome way or other 
uſefully imploy'd. So Induſtrions indeed are the Dutch Both ar home 


and abroad, that Holland may be fitly reſembled ro a large Beè Hive, 
whereof the City of Amſterdam we'll reckon the Entry; where the 


lively repreſent the ſwarm of Bees thronging out and in at the door. 
of the Hive when buſie at work in a hot Summers day. By which 
induſtrious Hand, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Manufactures 
ar home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they have of 
late advanc'd themſelves to ſuch a height of Power and Treaſure, 


Language.] The Language here ſpoken is the Low Dutch (a Dialect 
of the German) having ſeveral corrupted French and Latin words in- 
termixt: a Language that hath nothing to recommend it to Stran- 
gers. How it differs from the High German, will beſt appear by their 
Pater Noſter which runs thus; Onſe Lader die in de hemelen | Ziit 
Uwen Naem werde geheylight. Uw' koninckriiche me. Uwen wille 
geſchiede geliick in den hemel | alſoo ] oc op den gerden. Ons' dagelicks 
brook geef ons haden. Ende vergeeft ons onſe ſchulden geliick oock wy ver- 
geven onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en lept ons niet in verſoerkinge maer verlaſt 
ons van den booſeen. Amen. — 1 


Government.] The Seven Provinces of Holland, being under 2 
Democratical Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Common-wealths; 
each Province being a diſtin& State, yea, and every City, having 
an independent Power within it ſelf to judge of all Cauſes, whether 
Civil or Criminal, and to inflict even Capital Puniſnments: But all 
joyning together, make up one Republick the moſt conſiderable in 
the World; which Republick is govern'd by the Aſſembly of the 
States. General; conſiſting of Seven Voices, each Province having 
One. To this Aſſembly ( whoſe place of Meeting is ordinarily at 
the Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace; recetv- 
0b and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condition | 
of Frontier Towns, and aſſigning what Summs of Money muſt a 
be levied for the publick Service. Matters are not derermin'd 1 
here in this Aſſembly by Plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces 1 
muſt come to an unanimous Content; and each Repreſentative re- "i 
turning to his reſpective Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a 
Provincial Aſlembly, conſiſting of Deputics from ail Cities of that 1 
Province ; which Deputies muſt alſo return, and receive che Con- 
ſent of their Principals, otherways nothing can be concluded, T1 this 
Aſſembly of the States-General, the Seven Provinces have ſtill given 
their Voices in order following; viz. Cuelders and Zatphen firſt, (becaute 
Grelders is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt propos che 
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Union) then Holland; zdly, Zeland; Athly, Utrecht; sthly, Friefland; 
6thly, Over Thel; and laſtly, Groningen. Aſſiſtant to this Aſſembly i 
the Council of State, compos'd of twelve Perſons, whereof Guelder. 
land ſends, 2; Holland, 3; Zeland, 2; Utrecht, 2; Friezland, i; 
Over-Tſſel, 1; and Groningen, 1; ) whoſe buſineſs is to deliberate 
Previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be brought before the 
States-General; as alſo to ſtare the Expence for the ſucceeding Year, 
and to propoſe Ways and Means how to Levy the ſame. Subſeryi- 
ent to this Council is the Chamber of Accounts ( compos'd of two De. 
puties from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examin the publick 
Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. And whenſoever the States 
do Order the fitting out a Fleet; the Care of the fame, and Order. 
ing of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the Admiralty; 
to which are Subordinate five Colleges in the three Maritime Provin- 
ces; viz. Holland, Zeland, and Friezland, who take care to execute 
all Orders of thar Council accordingly as they are ſent ro them from 
time to time, BY: FO Oe Sy e 


Arms.] The Enfigns Armorial of the Seven United Provinces or 
States of Holland are Or, a Lion Gules holding with one Paw a Cutleas, 
and with the other a Bundle of Seven Arrows clofely bound together, 

in alluſion to the Seven Confederate Provinces, with the following 
Motto Concordia res par væ creſcunt. N 


Beligion.] No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religions, and 
yet perhaps no part of Chriſtendom may be truly ſaid to be lets Re- 
ligious than this is. Here indeed we may ſee all Sects and Parties in 
the open Proſeſſion of their reſpective Tenets (all Profeſſions being 


tolerated tor Tradings ſake) and yet that which the Apoſtle St. James 


(chap. I. v. 27.) calls the pure and undefiled Religion before God and the 
Father, is as little (if not leſs) known here than in any Chriſtan 


Country whatever. That publickly profeſs'd and generally receiv'd | 
is the Reforma Religion according to the Tenets of Judicious Caluin. 
Chriſtiaflicy was firſt planted in this Country-about the fame time with 


Upper German); of which after wards. 


9. 2. FLANDERS. 


Name- ] agg the ancient Gallia Belgica: And now Bounded | 


on the Eaſt by part of upper Germany; on the Vet 


by part of the German Ocean; on the North by Holland; and 
on the South by Fas is term'd by the Italians, Flandra, by the 
t 


Spaniards, Flandees; by the French Flandres; by the Germans, Fanden. 
and by che Engliſh Flanders, ſo call'd (as ſome imagin) from Flandevert, 
. 5 55 N Nepiieh 
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Nephew to Clodian the 2d King of France, who flouriſh'd about the be- 
ginning of the fifth Century. But others are willing rather to derive 
it from Flandrina, Wife to Liderick the 2d, who was Prince of Buc, 
and Grand Foreſter of Handers, and govern'd it according to the Or- 
ders of Charlemaigne and Lewis Debonnaire, 


Air ] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally eſteem'd indif- 
ferent healrhful, yet the Moiſtneſs ot the Mil doth frequently occaſi- 
on thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very prejudicial to 


the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds from the main Continent 


purifie the Air, and occaſion hard Froſts for ſeveral Months. The op- 
poſite Place of the Globe to Handers, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick 
Ocean between 205 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 49 and 51 
Degrees of South Latitude. Fre 19 5 
Doll L The Soil of this Country (ir lying in the gth Northern 

Climate 

ter than others, but yet good in all; So fertile is it in Grain, Roots, 
and many ſorts of Fruits, that tis hardly to be parallell'd by any Spot 
of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the Counties of Hannonia and Na- 
mur, as likewiſe in the Biſnoprick of Liege, are found ſome Mines of 
Iron and Lead, with Quarries of Marble, and ſeveral Pits of excellent 


coal. The Length of the Days and Nights is the ſame, as in the Nortng 


of France and South of England. 


: Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, being the 


product of their Manufactures, are Tapeſtries, Worſted-Stuffs, Linen- 
Cloth, Wrought-Silks, Camblets, Lace, Ge. . 


Rarities. ] Near to St. Omers is 4 large Lake, in which are divers 


floating Iſlands, moſt of them inhabited, and moveable by Ropes 
ty'd ro ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one of them is a 


Church with a Monaſtery of the Order of St. Bernard. (2.) At Tongres 


(10 Miles North-Weſt from Liege) are to be ſeen ſome Monuments of 


ancient Temples, and other Buildings, erected by the Romans. (3.) In 


the ſtately Cathedral of Antwerp (dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin) are 
no leſs than 66 different Chapels. (4.) At Ghent is a Tower call'd 
Belfart, in which hangs a Bell nam'd Roland, which weighs 11000 
Pound, (5.) Remarkable is the Sounding: Gallery in Bruſſels, which 


repears an Echo 15 times; and Span or Spaw (a Village iu the B. of 
Liege) is famous all the World over, for irs curious Springs of Me- 


dicinal Waters. 
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is not the ſame in all Parts, being in ſome conſiderably bet- 
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Irchbiſhopzicks. |] Archbiſkopricks in this Country are thoſe of and 

e ing 

| Malines. | Cambray, _ = 

| Bi icks i is v are tt | aſſe 

Biſhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of = 

Liege, Bois le Duc, n 

Antwerp, Arras, 11 

Gaunt,  Tournay, pr 

Bruges, S. Omer | N Th 

Tpres, Namur. | th 

ERuremond, 9 

Univerſitieg, ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of. -- + ws 
Louvaine, Doway, Liege, 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces being ( for 
the molt part) a mixture of Spaniſh, French and Dutch; their CharaQer 
in general will be beſt learn'd by conſidering the reſpective Characters N 
of theſe three Nations (which may be ſeen in their proper places) and |} w 
comparing them one with another. : 


Language ] The Language vulgarly us'd in Flanders is that call'd m 
the Waloon, (excepting thoſe Provinces which border on Holland, where W 
the Dutch prevails) which is a corrupt French, with an intermixture of 1 

ſeveral Dutch, and many Spaniſh words. How it differeth from the 1 
pure Fyench, will beſt appear by their Pater Noſter, which runs thus: 5 
Nos peer qui t au Cienx : ſanctiſie ſoi te Nom, adveen ton Rejam; ta C 
Volonte je fait en terre comme es Cieuæ; Donne nay ajord'huy no pain quo- 
 tidien : & pardonne no det comme non pardonnon a nos detteux; & ne no 
indu en tentation; mais delivre nos des maux. Anſi ſoit il. | 


Government. |] This Country (viz. all thoſe Provinces belonging 
to the Spaniards before the late War, and ſince reſtor'd by the Peace ot 
Reſwick ) doth acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty as Supream Lord, 
who uſted hitherto to rule the ſame by his Subſtitute ſtyl'd Governour Ge- 

neral ot the Netherlands: For whoſe affiſtance were allow'd three Coun- 
cils, viz. (1.) The Council of State, in which were tranſacted the 

weightieſt of the Publick Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate to Peace 

and War, Leagues and Alliances. (2.) The Privy Council, which de- 

termined the Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edicts, and decided Mar- 

ters brought thither by appeal from other Courts of Judicature, de 
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Council of Finances, to which belong'd the Care and management of the 
publick Revenue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receivers; 
and proportioning the Expence and Charge of the War. As for Levy- 
ins of Money, and Enacting of new Laws, That was the Buſineſs of 
the Convention of the Eſtates (conſiſting of che Nobility, principal Per- 
ſons of the Clergy, and Deputies of the chief Cities) who ordinarily 
aſſembled at Bruxels, when call d by the Governour-General. For the 
better maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, and taking due 
Care of the Standing Forces, each Province had its particular Governour 
appointed in Subordination to the Governour-General. And for an 
Univerial Adminiſtration of Juſtice, every Province had its peculiar 


Provoſt, whoſe power in Criminal Matters was reckon'd very great. 
This was the ſettled Form of Civil Government in cheſe Provinces, and 


thus have they been rul'd for many Years; bur what mighty Alterati- 
ons are lately made, and how publick Affairs are now manag'd in 


them, ſince the Acceſſion of the D. of Anjau to the Crown of Spain, 1 


need nor ſay. 
Arme.] See Spain. 


Beligton. The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 


Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy day of our Reſormation, 
was intirely the Doctrine of the Roman Church: Bur the Errors and Ab- 
ſurdities of that Doctrine being openly expos'd to the World by our 
wiſe Reformers; the King of Spain (co hinder a farther Progreſs in that 


matter) ſet up the moſt ſevere and barbarous Court of Inquiſition, 


which occafion'd no ſmall Diſturbance, and at laſt a bloody War, that 


ended in a total Alienation of the Seven United Provinces, the other 
Ten ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the Romith Religion (as at this 


day) and that in irs groſſeſt Errors. Chriſtianity was planted in this 


Country about the ſame time with the United Provinces. 


§. 3. UPPER GERMANY. 


Name- ] LP Germany | containing only a part of Ancient Germa- 
ny, as alſo a little of Gaul and 1/yricum, with ſome of old 


Italy: And now Bounded on the Eaſt by Poland; on the Welt by 5 


France: on the North by Denmark with a part of the Baltique Sea; and 
on the South by Italy] is term'd by the Italians Alta Allemagna; by 
the Spaniards, Alemania alta; by the French Haute Allemagne; by the 
Germans, Overteutſchland; and by the Engliih, Germany: Why ſo 


calbd, is much Controverted by our Modern Criticks, ſome German Au- 


thors being willing to derive irs Etymology from words in their own 
Language as G4ar-mennen, i. e. very much Men, Others from Gere ſig- 
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nifying to Gather, becauſe the Germans ſeem'd to be an Aſſemblage of 
many Nations ; others from Gar and Man, to denote that they were a 


Warlike People. Some (tho' with little ground) would fain allow it an 


Hebrew Derivation. But the moſt probable Opinion of all is, that the 
Inhabitants of this Country were called Germani by the Romans, either 
becauſe they were a ſincere and honeſt ſort of People, or thereby rode. 
note that they were Brothers to their Neighbours the Gaul. 


Air. J The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according to 


the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent, Towards 


the North, it's generally very Cold, but in the Southmoſt Provinces 
it's of the ſame Temper as in thoſe places of France which lie under the 
ſame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Germany, is that 


part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean betwixt 215 and 225 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8th, ↄth, oth, and 
11th North Climate) is very different according to the Situation of its 
different Parts. In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the middle 
part of the Continent, particularly the Upper and Lower Rhine, there is 


hardly any Country in the World can excel them for plenty of Fruits, 


Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely the two Saxonies and 
Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near ſo fertile, eſpecially in Wine (Grapes 
never coming to full perfection there; ) however, as for Corn and pa- 
ſturage, they are abundantly furniſh'd with them; and the whole Coun- 


try in the main is tolerably pleaſanr, healthful and profitable, abound- 
ing not only with all things neceſſary, bur alſo with many of the Com- 
forts of humane Life. The longeſt Day in the North-moft Part is a- 
bout 17 Hours +. The ſhorteſt in the South-moſt, 8 Hours , and the 


Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. } The chief Commodities of this Country are Corn, 


Metals, Allom, Salt, Wine, Fleſh, Linen, Quickſilver, Armours, and 
Iron Works, gc. nets Be 


Rarities.) What things do moſtly Merit the Epither of Rare 
and Curious 1n this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe following 
Heads; viz. (1.) Some very obſervable Springs; as That near Geesbach 


in Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul fat oily ſubſtance, ordi- | 


parily us'd by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greaſe ; 


Another near Pazerborn in Weſtphalia, call'd Methorn, which hath 


three Streams very different from one another, both in Colour, Taſte 


and Qualities; and a Third in the Dioceſs of Paderborn, obſervable in 


that it loſeth ir ſelfxwice every 24. Hours, returning always back at the 


Interval of 6 Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as to drive three 
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Mills not far from its Source. Here alſo are many Salt Springs; parti- 
cularly That near Lunenburg, in the D. of Lunenburg ; another at Hall in 
Upper Saxony, and a third at Saltzwedel in the Marquiſate of Branden- 
byrz, To theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of Springs, whoſe Waters 

| are highly priz'd both for Purging and Bathing, eſpecially the latter z | 


35 particularly rhote at Stugart in Wirtemburg; thoſe at Aix le Chapelle 


in Neſtphalia; and thoſe in the Marquiſare of Baden, from whence the 
whole Country derives its Name. (2.) Some ſtrange kind of Lakes; 
particularly that in Carniola, call'd the Zirchnitzer Sea, in length about 


two German Miles, and one broad; Obſervable tor its many ſubterrane- 


ous Caves and Paſſages, into which both the Water and Fiſhes of the 
Lake do yearly retire in the Month of June, and return again about 
September, As alfoancther in Suabia; the Nature of whoſe Waters is 
ſuch, that they actually ſinge Fiſhing-Nets, when ſunk to the bottom. 
(3.) Remarkable Caves, particularly that near Blakenburg in Lower 
Saxony, commonly call'd Buman's Hole; of which none have yet found 


the End, tho' many have travell'd a vaſt way into it on purpoſe to 
come at the ſame. Another call'd Grotto Propetſchio, with many other 


ſubterraneous Caverns in Carniola, near the Zirchnitzer-Sea above- men- 
tion d. And finally that near Hamelen (about 30 Miles from Hanover) 
at whoſe mouth ſtands a Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Chil- 
dren, who were ſwallowed up alive in that very place above 400 
Years ago, But accord ing to a certain Tradition in Tranſy[vania, thoſe 
Children were tranſported thither, there being many Perſons in that 
Country, who, to this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity. 
(J.) Stately Edifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particularly 
thoſe of Strasburg and Magdeburg, (in the latter of which are 49 Altars) 
25 alſo that of Vim, Remarkable for its curious Organ ſo much talked 


of, it being 93 Foot high, and 28 broad; being likewiſe furniſh'd with 


16 pair of Bellows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious Bigneſs, thar 
the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. (s.) Some Obſervable Rocks 


and Stones particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Bſackenburg, (above- 


mention'd) which naturally repreſent two Monks in their proper Ha- 
bits, and that as exactly as if deſign'd for ſuch; and near to Blackenburg, 
are ſeveral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on them the Repre- 
ſentation of divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a neighbouring Lake; 
and ſometimes the Reſemblance of a Man. In another Lake, in the 
Farldom of Mansfield, are Stones exactly ſhap'd like Frogs and various 


ſorts of Fiſhes. Add to theſe the Remarkable Stones commonly found 


upon Mount Calenberg (about two German Miles from Vienna) having 
the lively Impreſſion of Trees and Leaves of Trees upon them: As alſo 
a Quarry in thoſe Parts, out of which are dug ſome Stones equally 


ranſparenc with refin'd Sugar-Candy. (6.) Many choice Cabinets ot, | 


karities, eſpecially That in the Palace of Inſprucł, with another at Dre/- 
len; but the chief of all is that in the Emperour's Palace at Os 
font hole 
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whoſe Curiofities are ſo vaſtly numerous, that a bare Catalogue of them 
makes a compleat Volume in Folio. (7.) Ar Mentz is a Medern Cu- 
riofity which is carefully kept, and commonly ſhewn to Strangers, viz, 
a Leaf of Parchment, on which are fairly written twelve different ſort 
of Hands, with variety of Miniatures and Draughts, curiouſly done with 
a Pen, and that by one Thomas Schuviker, who was born without 
Hands, and perform'd the ſame with his Feer, As for the famous 


Tun of Heidelberg (being 31 Foot long and 21 high, before twas de- 


ſtroy d by the French in the late War) the ſame was ſo well known that 
I ſhould hardly have ſaid any thing of it. Laſtiy, To theſe Remark- 
ables in Germany we may here add the Dominicans-Chapel in the City 


of Bern, tho belonging to Switzerland, in which is ſtill to be ſeen an 


Artificial Hole, or a narrow Paflage between that Chapel and one of 
the Dominican's Cells; which Hole is ſtill ſhown to Strangers, as a laſt- 


ing Monument of one of the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcover- 


ed in the Church of Rome: I mean that notorious pretended Miracle 


which the Dominicans impos'd upon the World, towards the beginning 


of the 15 Century, to confirm their part of that Controverſie which was 


hotly toſſed between them and the Franciſcans concerning the Immacu- 


late Conception of the Bleſſed Virgin. The paſſage is fo well known 


that I ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſuppoſing this were | 
proper place for ſuch a Narrative. e OTE . 
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 Jrch-Biſhopzicks. ] Arch-Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Mentz, Magdeburg, 
Triers, Saltxburg, 
Cologn, Bremen, 
FE: Prague, 


Biſhopzicks ] Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Aletx, Ban lenburg, Paderborn, Brixen, 
Toul, Havelberg, Conſtance, Gurk, 
Verdun, Spire, Hulberſtadt, Vienna, 
Liege, Worms, Bamburg, Newſtadt, 
Munſter, Strasburg,  Freiſenghen, Lubeck, 
Minden, Wurtzburg, Ratisbon, Ratzburg, 
Ojnaburzs, Aichſtat, Paſſaw,  Scheweirin, 
Meiſſen, Verden, Chiemſe, Olmitx, 
Miesburg, Ghur, Seckaw, Leutmeritz, 
Lavant, Koningſgratz, 


Mutinbiurg, Hilde ſheim, 


Uniz 
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Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
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Vienna, Leipſicł, Francfort on Oder, Helmſtadt, 
Prague, Erfurt, Mar purg, Sigen, 
Ment , Friburg, Strasburg, Paderborn, 
Cologn, Ingolſiat, Gipſwald, Altorfe, 
Triers, Tubingen, Dillinghen, Olmutz, 
Liege, Roſtock, Jena, . 
Heidelberg, Wittenberg, CLewenghen, Gratz: 


Manners. ] The High Germans are generally reputed a very ſolid 


and honeſt ſort of People. The trading part of em are found to be 


extreamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the ſo much 


renowned Sincerity of their Forefathers, Thoſe who betake themſelves 


either to Mars or Minerva (eſpecially the former ) prove commonly 
very worthy Diſciples, This People hath likewiſe a mighry Genius 
tor Mechanical ſort of Learning ; and ſeveral of them are famous for 
ſome fingular Invent ions, particularly that of the fatal Inſtrument the 
Gun, accidentally diſcovered by one Bart holdus Swart a Friar, when 


making a Chymical Experiment with a Crucible ſer over the Fire, ha- 
ving Salr-petre and Sulphur, and other ſuch-like Ingredients, intermixt. 


They are alſo ſaid to have found our that moſt uſeful Art of Printing; 
but the Hollanders do eagerly deny them the honour of that Invention; 


aſcribing the ſame to one Laurence Coſter of Harlem; and upon ſtrict 


enquiry, it appears that the Germans had indeed the firſt hint of this 
Art from Holland; and that they only improv'd and per fected the ſame 
ar Mentx. The moſt noted of the many Mechanical Operations of this 


People of late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 


let in the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Sax- 
ony's, fixt in the Pommel of his Saddle. As for the Iron Fly and 
Wooden Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are ſo well known, that it's ſu- 
perfluous even to name them; only this may add, that the firſt Inven- 
tion and Contrivance of the latter ( tho' commonly attributed to Regi- 
mmontanus as well as the former) is denyd him by A. Gellius, who 


aſcribes the honour of that curious piece of Mechaniim to the Ingenuity 


of Archytas. 


Language.] The Language here us'd is that call'd the High Dutch; 
a Language very Ancient, and generally eſteem'd both Noble and 
Manly in the Pronunciation; more becoming a General than a Courti- 
er. None of the Weſtern European Tongues harh leſs Affinity with the 


latin than it has. The Maternal Languages of ſeveral Kingdoms and 
«ferent States in Europe, are Originally from the German. It's now 


Cyided into a great many Dialects, very different ſrom one Ter 3 
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The pureſt of which is generally eſteem'd that ſpoken in Miſnia. Pater. 


Noſter in the High German runs thus: Unſer Vatter der du biſt in himmel, 
geheyliget werde dein Nahim. Zukommuns dein Riich; dein wille geſchene 
uf erden, wie im himmel. Unſer taglich brodt gibbuns heut : und verging 
unſer ſchuldt, als wir vergohen unſem ſchuldigern; und fuchr uns nicht in 
Ver ſuchung; ſonder erlefe uns vom ubel. Amen. ; 5 


0 Govern ment. This great Body comprehends above three hundr ed 


different Sovereignties, but all (or moſt of them) are Homagers to one 
Head, own'd as Supream ; vix. The Emperor of Germany, The Em. 


pire is elective, and Govern'd by Dyers, almoſt like the General Eſtate 
of France. The ſtanding Law of the Empire (which bindeth all the 


ſeveral States as the various members of one Body) is the Civil or Ro. 


man, mix'd with the Canon; to which add the ancient Cuftoms of the 
Germans, and the various Statutes of the Dyets made from time to time. 
The ſeveral States have their peculiar Laws obligatory within them- 


ſelves. The whole Empire being divided into Ten Circles, each of 


*em (excepring Belgium, or the Circle of Burgundy, which now is al- 
low'd no Vote in the Dyet) hath one or more Directors who preſide at 
their Aſſemblies; viz. For Weſtphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke 
of Newberg are Directors. For Lower Saxony, are the Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburg (now King of Pruſſia ) and Duke of Brunſwick by turns, For 


_ Upper Saxony is the Elector of Saxony, late King of Poland. For the 
Lower Rhine is the Archbiſhoprick of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine are the 


Elector Palatine and Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop 


of Bamberg, and Marqueſs of Culemback. For Swabia, are the Duke 


of Wirtemberg, and Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Elector 


of Bavaria, and Archbiſhop of Saltzburg. And laſtly Auſtria, its Di- 


rector is the Arch-Duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty, Two or 


three Circles may meet when one of them is attack d from without, or 
in any Confuſion within. The General Dyets conſiſt of three Bodies, 
viz. Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial Cities. But more par- 
ticularly; In this great Body we may reduce all Soveraignties to thele 


„ . | 
The Electors, The Secular Princes, 
5 Ihe Free Cities. 


1. The Emperor, who ( being of the Houſe of Auſtria) doth claim 
three ſorts of Dominion, viz that of Auſtria as Hereditary; Bohemia 


as his Right; and Hungary by Election. In his Life-time he cauſeth 


his own Son or Brother, or (failing of rheſe) one of his neareſt Kinſ- 


men to be Crowned King of Hungary; afterwards King of Bohemia; 


and then (if the EleQors are willing) he is Choſen King of the 
Romans; whereby he is Succeſſor Preſumptive to the Empire. The 
| Power 
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power of the Emperour is much impair'd by ſeveral Capitulations be- 
cwixt him and the Princes of the Empire. It's true, that only he can 
confer Honours, create Princes, affranchize Cities, inſtitute Univerſi- 
ties, and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legiſlative Power, and that of Levy- 
ing Taxes upon the whole Empire, that is wholly lodg'd in the Gene- 
ral Dyer conjunctly with him, and by a late Capitulation, he is not to 
enter into Alliance, or make War with any Foreign Prince withour 
Conſent of the Electors. Howveer, if we conſider only his own Here- 


ditary Dominions, he is a Powerful Prince; and to ſupport the Gran- 


deur of the Imperial Dignity, he is ſerved by the greateſt Princes of the 
Empire; is addreſſed unto by the Auguſt Title of Ceſar; and the Am- 
baſſadors of all Crown'd Heads and Free States in Europe, give place to 
thoſe ſent by him, at what Foreign Court ſoever it be. 


II. Electors, who are now Nine in Number, viz. theſe following: 
(1.) The Archbiſhop of Mayence, who is Great Chancellor of the 


Empire in Germany; fits on the Emperour's right Hand in the Dyer, 
and did formerly Crown the King of Bohemia. (2.) The Archbiſhop 
of Triers or Treves, who is Great Chancellor of the Empire in Farce; 
claims the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperour; and fics over-againſt 
him in the Dyet. (3.) The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is Great Chan- 


cellor of the Empire in 1taly; claims the firſt Vote in chuſing the 


King of the Romans; ſets the Crown on his Head; and fits next the 
Emperour. (4.) The King of Bohemia (who hath only a Seat in the 
Election) is Cup-bearer, and inthe publick Proceſſy 
Emperour or King of the Romans. (5.) 
is Great Steward; and in time of th ick Proceſſion, carrieth rhe 
Globe before the Emperour. e-Duke of Saxoiy, who is Great 
Marfhal of the Empire; and ar the publick Proceſſion carrieth the 
naked Sword before the Emperour. (7.) The Marqueſs of Bran- 
denburg, (now King of Pruſſia ) who is Great Chamberlain, and at the 


* 


publick Proceſſion, carrieth the Scepter before the Emperour. (8.) The 


Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer; and in the Pro- 
ceſſion ar Coronations, ſcattereth Medals among che People. (9.) The 


Ninth Elector is Erneſtus Auguſtus Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, Hans 


ver, Who was added to the Electoral College in the Year 1693. Theſe 
Princes have much greater Authority, and enjoy more ample Privi- 


leges than the other Princes of the Empire. To them belongeth not 


only a Right of electing the Emperour and King of the Romans (as 
aforeſaid.) but alſo ſome allow them even a Depoſing Power. When 
the Emperour calls a Dyer, he is obliged to ask their advice; and du- 
ring an Interreign, two of them ( viz. the Electors of Saxon and Pa. 


Laria) have Power to govern the Empire; the Juriſdiction of the 


former extending over the Northern, and that of the others over the 
Jouthern Circles of rhe Empire, | 8 


8 III. Ecce. 


walks next the 
uke of Bavaria, Who 
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III. Eccleſiaſtick Princes who ( beſides the firſt three Electors) are 
chiefly theſe following, viz. Archbiſhop of Saltzburg [ Great Maſter 
of the Teutonick Order] the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, Worms, 
' Wurtzburg, Strasburg, Oſnaburg, Bamberg, Paderborn, Sc. and many 
Abbots and Abbeſſes who are Abſolute over the Temporality of their 
Benefices; The Election to their various Dignities belongs wholly to 
their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern the People in ſubjection to 
them as Sovereign Princes, without any cognizance of à higher 
rower. N a 
IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, Wur- 


temburg Mechlenburg, $ax-Lauenburg, &c. Marqueſs of Baden, Culem- | 


bach, & c. The Landgrave of Heſs, Princes of Eaſt-Friezland, Naſſau, | 
Anhalt, &c, Counts of Solms, Aversburg, &c. and many other Dukes, 
Marqueſſes and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and Barons who exerciſe ! 
a Sovereign Power over thoſe in their own. Dominions. Wo 
V. Free Cities, which are either Imperial or Hans Towns, Imperial 
Cities are thoſe who bear the Eagle of the Empire in their Arms, and 
have right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyer of the Empire. Hans- 
Towns are thoſe, which, about the End of the 13th Century, entred 
into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one another in time of Di- 
ſtreſs; as alſo in carrying on ſuch a Regular Commerce as might uni- 
verſally tend to their advantage, and the publick good of the Empire. 
Which Society encreaſed to the Number of eighry Cities, who en- 
joy'd great PMaleges, and exercis d a peculiar Juriſdiction among 
themſelves. For the betgęr Adnfiniſtration of which, they were di. 
vided into four Circles, diſtiagyiſh'd by the Names of four principal 
Cities, in which were eſtablith'd Courts of Judicature; viz. Lubeck, 
Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick. But this Society hath been on the | 
declining hand aimoſt two hundred Years, and is now become very in- 
confiderable. _. % ᷑ - 255 | 
Chiet Courts. in Germany for hearing and determining the Great 
Cauſes of the Empire, are two; viz. The Imperial Chamber, and Cham-} 
ber of Vienna. (1.) The Imperial Chamber (confiſting of fiſty Judges, 
call'd Aſeſſors, whereot rhe Emperour appointeth the Preſident, and! 
four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chuſing One; 
and the reſt being nominared by the other Princes and States of the 
Empire) whole buſineſs is to determine all Diſpures which ariſe from 
time to time between the Princes; as alſo other Cauſes brought thither 
by Appeal from Inferior Courts. The Seat ot this Judicature was for- 
merly at Sies, but now at Vetſlar in Heſſe. (2.) The Chamber of 
Vienna, whoſe Office it is alſo to decide alf Cauſes brough- ro it by | 
Appeals from Inferior Courts, and claims che ſame Authoricy with che | 
Cha ber of Spires. The Seat of this Court is the Emperors Palace, and 


either he himſelf, or his De puty firs as Chief, being aſſiſted by a con- 


petent number of Judges, whercof ſeveral are Protetiors of the 5 
: | COL lever. 28 feſtant 


EE WTR IE on» 
. Nati, 
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Judge, and Preſident) pronounceth Sentence when there in Perſon; 
and in his Abſence, thoſe deputed b 
ſelf are allow to carry the Imperial Scepter as a Mark of their Dig- 

FT © nity. In particular Courts they follow the Laws of the Empire, which 

Tf © confiſt in many Ancient Conſtitutions ; the Golden- Bull; the Pacifi- 


I cation of Paſſaw; as alſo the Treaties of Weſtphalia in the Saxon-Law 


 ' | eftabliſh'd oy Charlemain; and the Roman by the Emperor Fuſtinian ; 
which laſt t 55 obſerve whereſoever the Saxon has not been receiv'd, 
All Princes, 


ſome particular Caſes, wherein People may Appeal either to the Im- 
perial Chamber of Spires, or that at Vienna, commonly call'd the 


Aulic Council, 
Alter the Government of Germany, Switzerland, 
N we may add that of Geneva. 


1 Switzerland (a large common-wealth, conſiſting of ſeveral lit- 
, | © tle ones, viz, Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abſolute 


| within their own Juriſdi&ion ) is under a Popular Government in the 
main; yer not ſtrictly ſo in reſpe@ of every particular Canton, thoſe 


of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an Ariſtocra- 
cy than any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth moſt 


der'd as one Complex Republick, conſiſteth of three diſtin& Parts, 
viz, The Switzers themſelves, diftributed (as aforeſaid) into Thir- 


| | || prevail in them. However, the whole Body of the State, conſi- 
s 


.| | teen Cantons. Secondly, Thoſe States Confederate with them for 
their common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, the Pre- 
. fectures ſubjected to them, whether by Gift, Purchaſe, or Chance. 
E (1.) The Body of the Cantons, is govern'd by each Canton having 


tons, then each of them ſends irs Commiſſioner to the General Diet, 


rate States; The Chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the Griſons, an 


r, . —— 


and afrerwards with the Switzers in 1491. Their Country lies a- 
X mong inacceſſible Mountains, and hideous: Precipices, and they di- 
A — 5 1D vige 


teſtant Religion, In both theſe Courts the Emperour ( as Sovereign 


him, who repreſenting him- 


rares, and Members of the Empire have (and actually 
| exerciſe) a Sovereign Power within their own Territories; except in 


its particular Magiſtrate of their own chuſing; by whom (with 
I: franding Council conſiſting of Perſons elected our of the People) 
all particular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determin'd, 
I But when any publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the Can- 


| (which ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath one 
Vote, and Matters are determin'd by the major part. (2.) Confede- 


adjacent Common-wealth, govern'd in like manner as the Switzers. 
| Of all the Allies of the Switzers, there's none more ?otent than 
| | theſe. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Anno 1471. 
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vide themſelves into fix Parts, viz. The Grey League. The League 
of the Houſe of God. The League of the Ten Juriſdiions. The 
Valteline. And laſtly, the Countries of Chiavana aad Bormio. Some 


believe they deriv'd the Title of Griſons from the Cuſtom of wearing 


Grey Scarfs, when firſt they entred into the League together. (z.) 
Prefectures of the Switzers, particularly thoſe Countries and Cities of 


Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns and Villages ſituated nigh 
unto, or among the 4/ps. | 


II. Geneva being a Free Republick, is govern'd by its own Ma- 
giſtrates, and is in Confederacy with the Cantons of Switzerland, 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Government. 
The Sovereignty of the State is lodg'd in a Council of Two Hundred, 
out of which a leſſer Council conſiſting of Twenty Five is choſen 
C both which being for Life, ſerve for Checks one to another) and fi- 
nally out of theſe Twenty Five, are elected four Principal Officers, 
whom they call the Sy»dichs, who have the ſole Management of the 


Common- wealth; except it be in ſome great Matter, as making of 
Peace or War; Ofienſive or Defenſive Leagues; hearing Appeals, and 


ſuch like General Concerns, which is the Buſineſs of the Great Coun- 
cil to conſider and determine. | e | 


XFrms. ] The Emperor of Germany for Armorial Enſigns bears Quar- 


terly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hungary. 2. Ar- 


gent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail noved, and paſſed in Saltier, Crowned, 


Langed, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, a Feſſe Argent, for 


Auſtria. Party and bendwiſe, Argent and Azure, a border Gules, 


for Ancient Burgundy. 4. Quarterly in the firſt and laſt Gules a 


Caſtle triple towered, Or, purfled Sable, for ' Caſtile, In the ſecond 
and third Argent, a Lion purple, for Leon. The Shield creſted with an 
Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhape of a Miter, having be- 
twixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with a Globe and Croſs, 


Or. This Shield environed with a Collar of the Order of the Golden 


Fleece, is plac'd on the Breaſt of an Eagle, diſplayed Sable in a Field, 
Or, Diadem'd, membred and beak'd Gules, holding a naked Sword in 
the right Talon, and a Scepter in the left. The two Heads ſignifie 


the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire; and for the Motto are theſe words, 


7 avulſo non deficit alter. But the Emperor's peculiar device is, Pax 
J) T a os e 


Beliglon.] The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to the 
publ:ck Exerciſe of three Religions, viz. the Lutheran, Calviniſt, 
and Popiſß, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate Divine 
Worſhip in one and rhe ſame Church, ar different times of the 
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Day; as among others, at Manheim in the Palatinate, before it 


was ruin'd by the French. The Reformation of Religion was begun 
here by Martin Luther about 1517. and embrac'd by the Electors of 


Saxony, Brandenburg, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landgrave of Heſſe, 


the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities. Whereupon 
followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and the Lands 
of the Church, till the Year 1525, when a Peace was Concluded at 
Paſſau; where the Proteſtant Religion was ſecured, till Matters could 


be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyer. At length the Religious Peace 


in Germany was eſtabliſmd at the Dyer at Ausburgh in 1555; where 
'twas provided that neither party ſhould annoy one another, upon the 
account of Religion; and thar ſuch of the Church Lands and Revenyes, 
as the Proteſtants had poſſeſs'd themſelves of, before the Peace at P 

ſhould from rhenceforth remain in their Poſſeſſion. The phy ou. 
Religion was likeways eſtabliſh'd by the Weſiphalian Treaty in the Year 
1648. And much in this Poſture did things continue till of late, that 


the French King broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns 


and Cities of it: In all which he diſpoſleſs'd the Proteſtants of their 
Rights, and eſtabliſh'd the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And this 
he hath endeavour'd to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Reſwicł, where 


his Plenipotentiaries in Conjunction with the Emperor's, prevail'd to 


inſert into the ſaid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby ?ris agreed, That the 
Roman Catholick Religion ſnall remain within the Places reſtor'd by 


France to the Emperor and Empire, in the ſame Condition as tis ex- 
ercis'd at preſent. And though the Proteſtants long conteſted, and at 


laſt ſign'd the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the Clauſe in diſpute 
ſhould nor be drawn into precedent for the future; yet there's roo 
great Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gain'd a conſiderable 


Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of this Country receiv'd the 
Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at various times, and that by the preach- 
ing of various Apoſtles, eſpecially, St. Thomas Sirnamed Diaymus, one 


of rhe Twelve. 
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SECT. v. 


53 30 


Being divided into three Claſſes, vi. 


Lithuania. 
Vol hi nia 
Podol ia. 


Curland mn 

) Samogit 14 — 

Polaquia-— 
Little Ruſſi; 4— 


| * | 
Chief Town 
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Warſovig--<—— | 


4 pruff ia- 


Concerning Poland. 


Miles. 
len gth is about 780. 


header is iow Ge 
Eaſt. 


Middle. 
C(eſt. 


Kiou 
| Caminieck —— 


N. to 8. 


Mitt aw 
Roſmie | 
| Bietx lo 
Lemberg 


N. to 8. 


| Dant Zick 1 | 
| | Idem-- 
Cccovia.—. 


. co 8. 


Of all cheſe in order. 5 
$. I. Lithuania, a Dukedom. 


CTrokim =} cIdem— 
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Contains che Pala-_ 12 ti 


Poland. 


C. 2. Volhinia, à Province. 


Contain Keren of n W. Jer f Town FidemP w. ö 1 | 


Territory of -Kiow, E. Idem 


rhe 


F. 3. Podolia, a Province. 


| Contains the pala. Nals FE ch ; cf T own Tien Pw. © E. 


tinate of 2 Braclaw 


F. 4. Curland, a Dakedom. 


Mittaw 


Contains 255 of cules cieer Town 8 zw. 00 E. 


Seinegellen 


* 5. Samogitia, a Dukedom. 


| Roſienne Idem 
Contains s the Territ of Midnick \Chief Town 5505 to N. 


Ccbwenden Idem 


5. 6. 8 2 Province. 


Breſte 
tinate of | TU Beilskien— cue! Town Biel z $5. to N. 


9. 7. La Ruſſia, 4, a Province. 


edler Belg — Idem — — — Un, to 8, 
Lemberg 5 or Lwom, or Tempolis | 


F. 8. ITY za, 2 Dukedom. 


Divided Royal, Weſtward Dantzick 
into We a I chief Town Kmingere$ w. 0 to E. 


5 K. 9. Wars 


Part II. pa 


part. I. 


Poland. 


| F. 9 bY Warſovia, a Dukedom not divided. 


n chief Town is Warſaw, upon the Weiſet 


$. 10. Polonia, properly ſo call'd. 


Lower, Northward. 
Divided! — Upper, Southward. 
P e — J | Idem — 
Kalisie- Gneſng — 3 
35 | Debrizin Idem W. to NE. 
Lower cofi- Palat. of Plokskein = Plocz ło FT COIN 
rains the Siradia = | 1dem — 
| Lancicia E 3 Idem —— W. to E. 
4 [4 Rava | 28 | |||: | — | ONE 
4 C Provin. of Cujavia = Uladiſlaw N. of Lancicia. 
| ts pper contains the Pa- ¶ Lublin  JIdem — JN. to S. on 
latinate ot. ' Sandomiria | | Sandomirx the Feiſs 
4 den ian ms ſei. 
= 2 5 1 8 — — 
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Name. P [a conſiderable Part of Ancient Sarmatia Eurcp ea; 
; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Little Tartary, and part 
of Moſcovia ; on the Weſt by Upper Germany ;, on the North by part of 
Moſcovia, Livonia, and the Baltique Sea; and on the South by Hungary, 
Tranſilvania and 33ldavia } is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, 
Polonia; by the French Pologne ; by the Germans, Polen and by the 
Engliſh, Poland; fo call'd (according to the beſt conjectures) from 
. Polu or pole, which in the Sclavonic Language, ſignifie a Plain or Cham- 

pagne Countty fir for Hunting, there being none of old more eſteemed 
tor that than it was. ; | 


Atr.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, according 
to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of that Kingdom; 


for in the Provinces towards the North-Weſt it's very Cold, yer withal 
very pure and wholeſome ; but towards the North-Eaſt, particularly 


Lithuania, it's not only cold, but alſo very groſs and unwholeſeme, 
which chiefly ariſeth from the vaſt number ot Lakes, in that part of 


the Country, whoſe ſtanding VVaters ſend up Infectious Vapours, which | 
intermixing with the Air, do eaſily corrupt the whole Mals thereof. 


The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Poland, is that part of the vaſt ba- 
cifick Ocean lying between 215 and 234 Degrees of Longitude, with 
48 and 58 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil. ] The Nature of the Air having till a great Influence on the 
Soil: The North-VVeſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in the gth, | 


oth, and 11th North Climate) are abundantly fertil, affording many 


ſorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the Inhabitants, but 


allo to ſupply the wants of their Neighbours. In the middle part of 
this Kingdom are ſome Mountains, aud thoſe well ſtor'd with ſeveral 
Mines ot Silver, Copper, Iron, and Lead. The Provinces towards the 
North and North-Eaſt, are very barren in Fruits and Corn, being full 
ot VVoods, Lakes, and Rivers. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Parts ot this Kingdom is 17 Hours +; the ſhorteſt in che Southmoſt 
is 8 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.) The Chief Commodities of this Country, are VVass 


Linen, Boards, Maſts tor Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Amber, Pot- 
athes, Soap, Corn, Butter, Checſe, Rolin, Flax, Cordage, Brim* F 


tone, Cc. 


| Paritics. In the Cathedra' of Gneſna is kepr an ineſtimable Trea- 1 | 
ſure of Goid, Silver, and enamelled Veſlels given by divers Kings of [ 
Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains adjacent to 
; 1 


— 


— — Eos 
> * - af 
Say 


2 


* 
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its WVaters are never hot. 
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Kiow are divers Grotto's, wherein are preſery'd a great number of 
Humane Bodies, ſtill entire, although buried many Years ago, being 
neither ſo black, nor hard as the Egyptian Mummies; among theſe are 
two Princes array'd in the fame Habit they uſually wore when alive, 
who are ſhown to Travellers by the R#ſſian Monks. The place where 
thoſe Bodies are preſerv'd 1s a dry ſandy Ground, much of the ſame 
Nature with the Catacombs at Rome, In the Southern parts of Poland 
are divers Mountains, out of which is dug Salt in large Maſſes as Stones 
out of a Quarry; and out of others they dig natural Earthen Cups, 
which being expos'd for ſome time in the open Air, become as hard as 
a Stone, in the Deſarts of Podolia, is a Lake, whoſe VVaters do con- 
denſe into ſolid Salt, and that purely by the Heat of the Sun. Near to 
Cracovia are the Mines of Sal-Gemme, which being two hundred Fa- 
thoms deep, do conſtantly imploy above a thouſand Men, and yield a 
vaſt Revenue to the King. Near to Culm, in the D. Pruſſia is a Foun- 
tain which conſtantly ſends forth a mighty Sulphureous Steam, and yet 


Irchbiſhopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are two, viz. 
mole k : | 


Gneſna, Teopol. 
Btthopꝛicks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are theſe following, 
"Oar; - Poſna, Ploczhow, Fuuſſeherg, 
Culm, Vilna, Colmenſee, « * Premiſlaw, 
Caminiec, Window, Lgfx#9, Kiow. 
Kranoftaw, Mednick, 
Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Cracow,  Koninsberg, Poſna, Vilna. 


and well-proportion'd Bodies, Men of a good and durable Complexion, 
and of ſo ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, that many of them prove 
the beſt of Soldiers, being able ro endure all che Fatigues of a Military 
Life, The Nobility and Gentry do mightily affect the gre:reft Pomp 


ny of em are of ſuch a generous Temper, that we may rather reckon 
them Profuſe than Liberal. The Art of Diſſimulatiou is of no great 


2 | vogue among em, moſt of the better ſort being of a fair and down- 


right Converſation, They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and where 
that is given, they neyer fail ro make a ſuitable return. They are ge- 
: 8 5 nerally 


Manners. The Polanders are generally Men of handſome, tall, 


and Grandeur they can whether in Diet, Apparel, or Equipage. Mi- 
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nerally reckon'd very Affable and Courteous to Strangers, extreamly 
Jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, bur moſt Tyrannical towards 


the meaner ſort of their own People, treating the Peaſants no better 
than meer Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe a Power of Life 


and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants: Which abſolute Power and 
ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Commonalty, together with 
the many Feuds between one another, have produc'd nor only many 
lamentable Diſorders in this Kingdom, bur alſo oecaſion'd the final Re- 
volt of the Coſſucks, One remarkable Quality of this People, is their 
ſingular Care in Inftruting of Youth in the Latin Tongue, which Per. 


ſons of moſt Ranks do uſually ſpeak very fluently; yea, and even ma- 


ny of the Female Sex are allo good Proficients therein. 


Language.] The Poles being Originally deſcended from the Sclavi, 
do ſtill ſpeak a Diale& of the Sclavonian Tongue; bur the Poverty and Þ 
Barrenneſs of their Language has oblig'd them to borrow many Words 
from the Germans, eſpecially Terms of Art. It is hard for Strangers 
to learn the ſame to perfection, the Pronunciation being extreamly 


harſh by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Conſonants they uſe. The 


Lithuanians have a particular Language of their own, which mightily Þ 
abounds with corrupted Latin words. In Livonia they have a Language! 
peculiar. to themſelves, which is a Diale@ of the Lithuanian, however 


rhe German Tongue doth moſtly prevail in ſeveral Cities, and the 


Ruſſian in others. Pater. Noſter in the Paliſh Tongue, runs thus + Ozcra Þ 
naſx ktory teſtes w niebiſſich ſwiecx ſxie imie twoie: Prʒydx kroliftwo towie, Þ 
bad wola twa Juke w nib e, tah y waziemi. Chleba naſzego pows re- 
duie day nan dziſxiay. Vodpuſc nam naſze winy, jackoymy odpuſycyamy 
naſzym winowayz\m. Tnie wwodz 7g nas na pokuſzenie : a le nas zabw 


ode zlezo, Amen. 


Government. ] The large Body of Poland is Subject unto, and go-Þ 
vern'd by its own King, who is Elective; and that by the Clergy and Þ 
Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in ic. The Poles in 
electing their King ever ſince the days of Fagello a Lathuanien (who 
united Lithuania to Poland) have commonly obſerv'd this Maxim, viz. Þ 
nor to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility, but rather our Þ 
of ſome Foreign Princely Family; thereby to preſerve the better 
an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent Domeftick Broils. How- Þ 
ever, of all Foreign Princes, they induſtriouſly avoid the Houſe ot 
Auſtria, leaſt a King from thence ſhould find our ways to treat them Þ 
in the ſame manner, as that Houſe has already done the Hungarians and 


Bohemians. The Poliſh Government is term'd Monarchical, but (if 
rightly conſider'd) we may reckon it rather a Real-Ariſtocracy, the 
Nobility in their Elections having fo limited the King's Power, that 
wirhour rhe Conſent of the Skates General, he may neither make War 

| | . | | no 
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nor Peace, nor do any thing of Importance that concerns the Publick. 
Conſidering the true Nature and Conſtitution of this Government, we 
may eaſily imagine that tis frequently liable to Inter-reigns, whether 
by Death, Depoſition, or Reſignation, as alſo Inteſtine Broils and Com- 


motions ( witneſs the late Election) when the Parties electing do jarr 
in their choice, During an Inter-reign, or when the King is abſent 


) the 


from his Kingdom (as ſometimes in the Field againſt the Turks 
Archbiſhop ot Gneſna, doth ordinarily officiate as King; but if no Arch- 
biſhop of Gneſna, then the Biſhop of Plocx o exerciſeth that Power; 
and in cafe that that See be alſo Vacant, then the Biſhop of Poſna un- 


dertakes the ſame. The whole State is commonly conſidered, as divided 
into two Principal Parts, viz. the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Dutchy 
of Lithnania, The Great Wheels of Government in both of theſe, are 
the Senate and General Dyets. The Senate is compos'd of Archbiſhops, 
| Biſhops, Palarines, Principal Caſtellans, and Chief Officers of the 
kingdom. The General Dyet conſiſts of the ſame Members, together 
| with Delegates from each Province and City, both of the Kingdom rend 
| Dutchy ; which Dyer is either Ordinary, as when ſummon'd (according 


to Law, once every two Years; or Extraordinary, as when call'd by 


the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. The calling of this Dyer is 
| always perform'd by the Chancellor's Letters, term'd Liter e Inſtructionis 
to the Palatines, acquainting them with what the King deſigns to pro- 
poſe to them, and the time he would have chem come to Court. Ha- 
ving receivid the King's Propoſal, each of them hath full Liberty to ex- 
amine the ſame in its own Nature and Conſequences, and to return 
their Thoughts about it with all the freedom they can defire. 
King's Letters are likewiſe ſent to the Gentry of each Palarinate to 
chuſe a Nuncio to be their Repreſentative in the Dyer; in which E- 
ledion the Candidate muſt be unanimouſly pirch'd upon, for if the 
* Suffrage of only one private Gentleman be wanting, the Election is 
void, and the Province is depriv'd of its Vote in the approaching Dyer, 

The Elections being over, and the various Senators and Nuncio's come 
to Court, the Ring array'd in his Royal Robes, and attended by the 


Chancellor, renews the propoſal in their Publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 


poſal having been duly weigh'd by each of them aforehand, they come 
to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter, either Pro or Con. As the afore- 
| faid Election of the various Nuncio's requires an unanimous Aſſent in 
all Perſons electing, or elſe the Eledion is void; even fo the thing 
| prop-s'd by the King in the General Dyer muſt be aſſented unto by 
| all, otherways the Propoſal was made in vain; for if they differ, 
 { which frequently happens) then the Dyer breaks up without doing 


any thing, and each Member returns to his own Home. Subordinate 
to the Senate and Dyer, are a great many Courts of Judicature, whe- 
ther Eccleſiaſtical, Civil, or Military, for determining all Cauſes in the 


various parts of the Kingdom, which Courts are much the ſame with 


the 
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the like ſubordinate Judicatories in other civiliz d Countries of Europe, 
particularly thoſe here in England. | 7 


Arms. ] The Arms of the Crown of Poland, are Quarterly, in the 
firſt and fourth Gules, an Eagle Argent, Crown'd and Arm'd, Or, for 
Poland. In the ſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier arm'd Cap-a-pe Ar. 
gent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the ſame ; in the Siniſter, a 
Shield Azure, charg'd with a double barr'd Croſs Or, mounted on a 
Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and neil'd of the fourth, 
for Lithuania. For the Creſt, a Crown, heighten'd with eight Flurets, 
and clos'd with four Demi. Circles, ending in a Monde, Or, which i 
Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theſe words, Habent ſua ſidera 
Rezes, 980 | „„ | 
Mellgton.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt part) 
Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet all Religions 
being tolerated, here are many of the Greeł Church, as alſo Armenians, 
Luther ans, Socinians, Calviniſts, Fews, Quakers, &c. Thoſe of the 
Church of Rome are diſpers'd over all Parts of the Kingdom, but moſt FF 

numerous in the Provinces of Cujavia and Warſovia s The Lutherans are 
moſtly to be found in Pruſſia; The Armenians in Ruſſia, and all the 
reſt appear in great Droves through the various Parts of Lithuania. 
Beſides, in Samogitia is a ſort of People, who differ little or nothing! 
from meer Heathens. The Reformation of Religion began in this Coun. Þ 
try, Anno 1535. but did not meet with due encouragement. The Chri. Þ 
ſtian Faith was planted in the various Parts of Poland at ſeveral times, 
and by ſeveral Perſons; it being eſtabliſh'd in Poland, properly fo 
call'd, Anno 963. in the time of their Prince Mieciſlaus, Son of Memo- 
miſlaus. In Livonia, Anno 1200. by the Preaching of one Meinardus. Þ 
In Lithuania, not until the Year 1386. at the Admiſſion of Fage!lo to the] 
Crown of Poland, and then done (as ſome affirm) by Thomas Waldenſis, Þ 
an Engliſhman. In Samogitia and Volhinia, at the fame time with Li- 
vonia. In the reſt, at other times, and upon other occaſions. | 
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SECT. vi. 
; Concerning Spain with Portugal. 
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2 
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; (1.Towardsthe N. and w. Ocean 
. being divided i into three Claſſes viz. 2. Towards the Mediterran. Sea. 


(3. Towards the Mid- land parts. 


"V1tuatec 


* = = 
_ — ==—"LLÞ 
— — 


iſcay 1 7 -Bilbo or BIIboa N { 
Aſturia — | Oviedo N. oy W. 

/Gallicia— | -| Compoſtella — 

Portugal | | 176bon Te, to S. 
Andaluſia 1 * Seuible 


+. Claſs compre- | 
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Granada 

Murcia — 
) Valentia— 
Catalonia 


[ Idem — W. to E. 
dem | | 
| Barcelona-—— ec 
c Arragon —| | Caragoca —— 5-10 N. W. 
5 | ; Navarre— K amplona 8 
f 2 ne Old Caſtile | Burgo - JN, tos 
3285 em Caſtle | | Madrid _— F . 
Leon — Lo Adem S. of Aſturia. 
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of all theſe ; in Order. . 


Sr 1. Biſcay, a Lordſhip. 


— — . „ — — — 
1 — 8 


Es - Iuſe» 3 885 0 | 
Contains < Biſcay 8 ſo e ch. T. 2 B7ʃb a TI W. 
= (Vitoria, Southward, i 
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FS. 2. Afturia, a Principality. 


„F Aſturia de Oviedo Oviedo, Weſtward, 
Contains Aſturia de Santillana „ Ichiet TOY Santillana,Eaſtward, 


F. 3. Gallicia, a Kingdom. 


Archbiſhop: :of Compoſtella Idem 
| Mondonedo n Oy Hats, W. to N. E. 
Contains the Biſnopr. A Tags =— = /Idem) N. E. to S. W. 
| Orenſe 2 )Idem > upon the 
( Territory of T- J'S 10 Minhd. 


| H. 4. IR 4 Kingdom. | 


Entre Minho Douro 


© iy IP 
2 
Tralos Montes — 8 2 Nabend) nn 
2 ( The Provin. of C Beira ——— E Coimbra 
=  JEſtremadura  %4 JLicbone N. Th 
5. EntreTago Guadian '= 4 Evra | F 
v CThe Kingdom of Algarve - 20 | Tavire ; 

9. 5. . za, a Province. 5 
= C = -IdemYE. to S W. up- 
= Jaen em up- 

- Biſhoprick of — 8 idem on the Gu. 

= Archbiſhop, of Seville. * Idem dalquivir, or 

= ) Biſhoprick of Cadiz .v JIdem ) nigh to it. 

G CD. of Meding Sidonia ) 5 ( Idem, Southward. 
9. 6. Ga a Kingdom. 

U | | 

=(B Almeria —Y = (Idem, Southward upon the Sea- 

* iſhoprick of Guadix — ( 5 ) Idem | 7 (Coaſt. 

& ) Archbiſhoprick of Granada . idem E. to S. W. 

© \ Biſhoprick of Malaga GALA 8 Idem } RN 


1 Murcia 


Contains 


ontains rhe Territ. of 


— 


4 - 
ſt, 


Ia 


F. 7. e a Kingdom. 


8 ( Murcia, properly ſo cail'd + ES 
7 Territor of d 13 em F Fo (Coaſt, 
S * Cartagena dem, Southward upon the Sea 


5 F. 8. 2 A Kingdom. 


Contains the F Mill ares CVilla Hermoſa 
; . Xucar >Chief Town: Valencia SN. toS, 


Cegura Origvellao— 


g. 9. Celalonia, a Principality. 


3 | La ſeu W I dem 

| H 3 Lerida —— ——1 0 I Idem | bro, 
2 4 Tt g.— — 5 < Idem 
Girona | — Nee ns 1 
5 Barcelona 5 idem. ( E. pa . 2 2 
= | Villa Franca de Panades I Ideme of? 8 ch 
8 CTerragona » — 5 | Adem BW . 


Var bone i in Lower Languedoc. 


\ 


To theſe add the Country of R Allan (Chief Town Pergignan) S. of 


9. 10. Arragon, a Kingdom 


Jaca 1 5 
Biſhoprick of "ew — Idem— SN, W. to S. E. 


U 

— | * ea : Idem— 

= Archbiſhopric of SaragoſaR = 

5 or crckics 8 4 Idem, upon the Ebro. 
© Taracons © |= Idem— 

v ert Alborazin J | Idem-- N. to S. 


Tervet 2 Adem— 
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F. 2. Afturia, a Principality. | 


Aſturia de Ovieds Thiel Tan Oviedo, Weſtward, 


Contains < Aſturia de Santillana 


. 3. Gallicia, a Kingdom. 


archbiſhop of Compoſtella ) f dem? 
8 Aondonedo —( 5 \IdemCs. W. to N. E. 
contains the Biſhopr. of Lugo 4 Idem) N. E. to S. W. 
Orenſe- I ldem > upon the 
( Territory of Thy J'S =)  Minhd. 


. 4. Portngal, a Kin gdom. 


| Entre Minho bed Braga n 
VTralos Montes = 88 Miranda w. * E. 
The Provin. of f Beirg ———— YE Coimbra 
| Eſtremadura Wa YLisbone 
| _ C EntreTago Guadians — Eura N. to 8. 
The Kingdom we digarve = O CTauira 


Contains 


9. 5. . da, 2 Province. 


aen Idem JE. to 8 w. up- 
Biſhoprick of 7 —+): idem ( on the Ly 
/ Archbiſhop, of Sevillew—_—_ Idem C dalquivir, or 
Biſhoprick of Cadiz - | Idem) nigh to it, 
D. of Medina Sidonia — Idem, Southward. 


g. 6, Granada, a Kingdom. 


b Contains the 
Chief 1 


Cont. the 


F. 7. Murcia 
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Santillana, kaſtuard. 


edel c 5 Almeria—\ = Cldem, Southward upon the Sea- 
Biſhoprick of ae Sagan 2 & 3 os 7 (Coaſt: 
Archbiſhoprick of Granada ts Idem E. to 8. W. | 
| Biſhopri ck of Malaga — O Idem) | 
p * 


Tantrains 


W 
II 


= Contains 


— the Territ. of 
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g. 7. ey a Kingdom. 


Murcia Neat ſo cail'd dem 
N af T Lorca —— "ow Þ E ro W. (Coaſt, 
* by Cartagena dem, nerd upon the Sea 


FS. 8. 2 a ; Kingdom. | 


3 ** 


Valencia N. to 8. 


CSegura Origvella—— 


Contains the Millares” Villa Hermoſa 
Chief Town 


: F. 9. e A enn, 


To theſe add the Country of Rafi (Chief Town Perpignan) S. of 
Narbone in Lower Languedoc. 


$. 10. Arragon, A Kingdom, 


„5 1 ridem—" 
Biſhoprick of Hueſca —— | | Idem— N. w. to 8. E. 


— Balbaſtro — = Idem— 
5 Archbiſhoprick of Sarageſi 18 4 Idem, upon rhe Ebro. : 
8 or g. — | 
= Taracons © |= | Idem) 
"1 Biſhopricks of Alborazin © | Idem— N. to S. 
_ C Idem— ) 


U 5 | | F. 11. Ne- 


. — 
n 


Tuigcerde Rt —  Idem- 1 
Balaguer 2 = ten N. 2 45 w. upon 
Lerida—— :; BS. Idem N 
S Tortoſa — — 22 < Idem 0 
—— FI 5 ä E, to W. nigh _ 
Villa Franca de Panades I  Ideme Coaſt, WO 0g 
\ Terragens « — CIO Es 1 
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F. 11. Navarre, a 2 


pampelona | 


Contains the Major- 1 "h = 


Chief Town 
_ thips of | Eſtelle 3 Fe 
| N 4 


g. 12. Old Caftile, 2 Province. 


Burgos — T. cldem ? 
Rioja. g — | | Logronno W. to S. E. 
calaborra EZ | dem 


Contains the Ter. Soria - —- — 4 ' Idem 
ritories of ; Oſma + | dem 8 E. to W. on the Douro. 
e = | dem 1 
Segovia | Idem, 56 m. S. EZ, | 3 
(Avila — Adem, * m. S. a Valladolid. 


F$. 13. New Caſtile, comprehending Extremadura. N 


| 3 North, the Tago. 
Being divided into 7604 between the Tago and Gnadiana, 
South, of Guadiana. . 


Coira | e 
Placentia | W. to E. 


North contains the Toledo 


Towns of \ Madrid: 
= Alcala de Henares All 3 N. E. of 7 eds, 
. Seel. 
| LO © Alecatturi upon the Tage. ; 
Middle contains the) Merida upon the Guadiana. 
Towns of P Truxillo, 36 miles N E. of Merida, - 


Cuenſa pen {ne Xucar. 


* a 

out h contains the) Ellenera OTE 

Towns of Cividad Real From W. to E. 
= A 


F. 14. Leon, 
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F. 14. Leon, a Kingdom. 


Palencia ) E. to S. W. 
3 17 C. T. in Toro — > on the 
Being di- C North 5 \ N. are 28 Douro. 
vided 1 the Dou R ‚ MN. tos. W. 
| Aﬀorga — C 


into {| South ) * 
| | CT. in 


Salamanca 


14 


W. of 


Alva —— 
N. are { Cividad Rodrigo, S. 


(5 alamanca. 


— 
— — aA : 
0 x * — 


. 


| / | . | | | SS Ws 5 7 
T HIS large Contine:t being now ſubje& to two diſtin Sovereigns. 

| viz. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of Portugal, I ſhall ſe 
Parately conſider theſe two Sovereignties. Therefore, 


SPAIN 


Name. ] W PAIN | formerly Iberia, Heſperia, by ſome Spania ; and 

8 no bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Mediterranean 
Sea; on the Weſt by Portugal and part of che vaſt At/antick Ocean 
on the North bv the Bay of Biſcay; and on the South by the Streighr {| 
of Gibraltar] is term'd by the 7talians Spagna; by its Natives Eſpana, | 
by the French, Eſpagne ; by the Germans Spanien; and by the Eng/iſh; 
Spain, ſo call'd (as ſome fanſie) from a certain King nam'd Hiſpanus; 
others from & myia, ( raritas vel penuria ) becauſe of its ſcarcity of 
Inhabitants, But the moft receiv'd Opinion is, That it came from 
 Hijpalis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole Country in former 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure and calm, be- 
ing ſeldom infefted with Miſts and Vapours ; but in the Summer ſo | 
extreamly hor, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that tis both 
dangerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir abroad about 
Noon, from the middle of May to the laſt of Auguſt. The oppoſite 
place of the Globe to Spain, is that part of Zelandia nova, (or ſome of 
the ill-known Continent ) lying between 190 and 202 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, wich 36 and 44 Degrees of South Latitude, | 


V2 Soll.] 


New Caſtile, is a Lake which never 
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Soil] The $9il of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 7th North 


Climate) is in many places very Dry and Barren, ſeveral of the Inſland 


Provinces being either overgrown with Woods, or cumbred with Sandy 
and Rocky Mountains, and others ( whoſe Soil is naturally fertil) are 


for the moſt part wholly negle&ed, lying waſte and uncultivated for 
many Years, and that by reaſon of the fewneſs, (or rather) the deteſta- 


ble Lazineſs of its Inhabitants. But this defect of Corn, and other 


Grain, (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Country, but more 


from the Temper of the People ) is ſufficiently ſupplied by various ſorts 
of excellent Fruits and Wines, which with little Art and Labour are 
here produc'd in great plenty. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part 


of this Country, is about 15 Hours +; the ſhorteſt in the South, is 


9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commoditics. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wines 
Oyls, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey, Flax, Saffron, An. 


niſeed, Raiſins, Almonds, Oranges, Limons, Cork, Soap, Anchovies 


Sumach, Wool, Lamb-skins, and Tobacco, gyc. 


| Rarities. ] Nigh to the city of Cadix, is an old ruinous Build ing 
( now converted into a Watch-Tower) which ſome would fain per- 


ſwade themſetves ro be the Remains of Hercules his Pillars, ſo much 
talkt of by the Ancients. (2.) In the City Granada is the large Sump- 


tuous Palace of rhe Mooriſh Rings, whoſe inſide is beautifi'd with Faſper 


and Porphyry, and adorn'd with divers Arabick and Moſaick Inſcriptions. 


(3-) Ar Terrazona in Catalonia, are to be ſeen the Ruins of an Ancient 
Circus in the Street, call'd Ia Placa de la Fuente; and at Segovia in Old 
Caſtile, are the Remains of a Noble Aqueduct, built by the Emperor 
Trajan, and ſupported by an Hundred and Seventy Seven Arches in 
double Rows, reaching from one Hill to another. 4,) Without the 


Walls of Toledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome part whereof is 


yet ſtanding. Here alſo is an admirable Modern Aqueduct, contriv'd 
by Fannellus Turrianus (a Frenchman) according to the Order of Philip II. 
(5+) Ar Orenſe in Gallicia, are ſeveral Springs of Medicinal hot Waters, 
wonderfully eſteem'd of by the ableſt Phyſicians. (s.) Ar the City of 
Toledo is a Fountain, whoſe Waters near the Bottom are of an Acid Taſte, 
but towards the Surface extreamly Sweet. (J.) Near Guadalaxara in 

fails to ſend forth dreadful Howlings 


before a Storm. (8.) The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing 
above four hundred Chappels) is remarkable for its curious Steeple, 
which is ſo built that a Chariot may eaſily aſcend to the Top thereof. 
(9.) Many talk of a Ship of Stone, with Maſts, Sails, and Tackling, 
ro be ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gzllicia. As to the River Guadiana, 
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Irchbiſhopzicks: J Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 
Compoſtella, 


Sevil, 


Wiſhopzicks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Oviedo, 
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irs diving under Ground, (from whence twas formerly call'd Anas ) 
the ſame is ſo notorious, that we need ſay nothing of it. 


Granada, 
Valencia, 


Tarragona, 
Waragoſſa, 
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Burgos, 
Toledo. 


 Malaza, Facca, Segovia, 
Lugo, __ Cartagena, Balbatro, Cuenza, 
Mondonedo, Segorve, Tervere, _ Cividad Reale, 
Corunna, Origuella, Albarazin, Siguenxa, 
Tuy, Barcelona, Pamplona, Leon, 
Orenſe, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Calahorra, Toro, 
Cadix, Solſona, Placentia, Aſtorga, 
Jaen, Vich, Coria, Palencia, 
Cuadix, Tarazona, Avila, Zumora. 
Almeria, Hueſca, 1 
Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Sevil, Alcala de Hena- Hueſca, 


| Grvadlia, 
Granada, ber, Saragoſſa, Barcelona, 
Compoſtella, Siguenza, Tudela, Murcia, 
Toledo, Valencia, O una, Tarragona, 
Valladolid. TLeridas, Ona, Bae a. 
Salamanca, 


Manners ] The trueſt Character of the Span ard, I any where find, 
is that of Dr. Heylin's, which in the main runs thus: The Spaniards 
(ſays he) are a ſort of People of a Swarthy Complexion, Black Hair, 
and of Good Proportion; of a Majeſtick Gate and Deportment, Grave 
and Serious in their Carriages, in Offices of Piety very Devout, not to 
ſay Superſtitious; Obedient and Faithful ro their King, Patient in Ad- 
verſity, very Temperate in Eating and Drinking; not prone to alter 
their Reſolutions nor Apparel; in War too deliberate; Arts they eſteem 
diſhonourable, univerſally given to Lazineſs, much addicted to Women, 
1 Jealous of their Wives, and by Nature extreamly 
ond. e 18 | | 8 | 
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Language. ] Of all the living Tongues deriv'd from the Latin, the | 
Spaniſh comes neareſt to the Original, tho no Country has been more 
harraſs'd by the Irruption of Barbarous Nations than it has: Yer they 
have borrowed ſeveral Words from the Goths and Mors, eſpecially the 


latter The beſt Spaniſh is generally eſteem'd that ſpoken in New. 
Caſtile; and in Valencia and Catalonia tis moſt corrupted. Their Pater. 
Noſter runs thus; Padre nueſtro, que eſtas en los Cielos, Santificado ſeg 
tu Nombre; Verga a nos tu Regno; hagaſe tu Voluntad, aſſt en la tierra, 
como en el Celo. El pan nueſtro de cadadia da nos looy; y perdona nos 


nueſtras deudas, aſſi como nos otros perdona mos a' nueſtros deudores, y m 
nos dexes caer en tentation; mas libra nos del mal. Amen. TY 


Government. ] This great Body did formerly comprehend no leſs | 


— 


than fourteen different Kingdoms, which being at length reduc'd to 
three; vix. Thoſe of Arragm, Caſtile, and Portugal, the two for- 
mer were united, Ann 1474. by Marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon with 


Jabel Heireſs of Caſtile; and Portugal afrerwards added by Conqueſt, 


Anus 1578, But it revolting, of which afrerwards ) the whole Con- 
tinent of Spain, excluding Portugal is at preſent ſubjected ro one So— 
vereign, term'd Eis Cat holick Majeſty, whoſe Government is Monarchi- 


cal and Crown Hereditary. The Dominions of which Prince are ſo fir 


extended, that the Sun never ſets upon them all; and as his Terri— 
tor ies are very numerous, fo alſo are the Titles which he commonly 
aſſumeth, being ſtil'd King of Caſtile, Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Naples, 


Jeruſalem, Portugal, Navarre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, 


Maprca, Seville, Sardignia, Cordova, Corſica, Murcia, Faen, Algarve, 


Algezire, Gibraltar; The Canaries, Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; Arc5-Duke 


of Auſtria , Duke of Burgundy, Brabant, and Milan; Count of Flanders, 
Tirol, and Barcelona; Lord of Biſcay and Mechelin, &c, The numerous 


Cities and Provinces ot Spainare ruled by particular Governours appoint- 


ed by his Catholick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdoms 


of Naples, Sicily, Sardignia, &c. and the various Parts of his vaſt 


Fofi-ſhons in the.Eaft and Weſt-Tndies, are govern'd by their reſpective 
Vice-Roys, who are generally very ſevere in exafting of the Subject 


whar poſſibly they can during their ſhort Regency, which is com- 


monly limited to three Vears; the King appointing others in their 
room, that he may gratiſie as many of his Grandees as may be with all 


conveniency, there being ſtill a great number of them at Court, as 


Candidates for a Government. For the better management of publick 


Affairs in all the Spaniſh Dominions, there are eſtabliſh'd in this King- 
dom no leis than fifteen diſſerent Councils, viz. that call'd the Coun- 


cil of State. (2.) The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile, 


(3.) That of 
War. (4.) The Council of 4rragan. (5) That of Ttaly. 


Council ot the Indies, (J.) That of the Orders. (8.) The Council 9 
I | ke 


(6.) The 
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JT the Treaſury. (o.) That of the Chamber, (10.) The Council of the 


croiſade. (1 1.) That of Diſcharges. (12.) The Council of Inquiſition. 
(13+) That of Navarre, (14.) The Council of Conſcience, And laſtly, 


bat call'd, The Council of Policy. 


Irms. ] The King of Spain bears Quarterly; The firſt Quarter 


counter quarter'd; in the firſt and fourth Gules, a Caſtle tripple- 
I tower'd, Azure, each with three Battlements Or, puriled Sable, for 


Caſtile In the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion paſſant Ces, Crown'd, 
Langued, and Arned Or, for Leon, In the ſecond great Quarter Or, 
four Pallets, Gules, for Arragon. Party Or, four Pallers alſe Gules, 


I betwixt two Flanches Argent, charg'd with as many Eagles Sable, 


member'd, beak'd, and crown'd Azure, for Sicily Thete two great 
Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Verte, ſtalk'd and leav'd 
of the ſame, open'd and ſeeded Gules tor Granada. Over all Argent, 
hve Eſcutcheons Azure, plac'd crofs-wiſe, each charg'd with as many 
Bæants in Saltier, of the firſt for Portugal. The Shield bordered, Gules, 
with ſeven Towers Or, for A/garve, In the third Quarter, Gules, a 
Fefle Argent, for Auſtria, Coupie and ſupported by Ancient Burgundy, 
which 1s Bendy of fix Pieces Or and Azure, border'd Gules, In the 
fourth great Quarter Azure, Seme of Flower de Luces Or, with a border 
Compony Argent and Gules, for Modern Burgundy; coupe Or, ſupported 
Sable, a Lion Or, for Brabant. Theſe two great Quarters charg'd with 
an Eſcutcheon or, a Lion Sable and langued Gules tor Flanders. Partly 
Or, an Eagle Sable, for Antwerp, the Capital City of che Marquiſate 
of the Holy Empire. For Creſt, a Crown Or rais'd with eight Diadems, 
or Semi-circles terminating in a Mond Or, The Collar of the Order of 

the Golden Fleece encompaſſes the Shield, on the ſides of which 
ſtand the two Pillars of Hercules, on each fide one with this Motto, 
00 LD . 


Keligton.] The Spaniards are very punQual followers of, and 
cloſe adherers to the Church of Rome, and that in her groſſeſt Errors 
and Corruprions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Authority; 
and are therein ſo tenacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
Dominions, who profeſs not their belief of che Doctrine of the Roman 
Church. For whofe Care (or rather Bigotry ) in this matter, the 
Pope hath conferr'd upon him the Title of his Catholic Majeſty. All 
other Profeſſions are expell'd by that Antichriſtian Tyrauny of the 
Bloody Inquiſition, at firſt deviſed and ſet up by Pedro Gonſales de 
Mendoza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch Converted Fews 
and Moors as return'd again to their Superſtition; but of late ic hath. 
been chiefly return d upon thoſe (and others) of the Proteſtant Com- 
munion, So induſtrious are the Eccleſiafticks in this Country to keep 
up the whole Body of the People in the chickeſt Miſt of | gRorance, 
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and fo little is this Nation enclin'd of themſelves to make any enquiries 
afrer Knowledge; thar conſidering theſe things upon one hand, and 


the Terror of the Inquiſition on che orher in caſe of ſuch Enquiries, | 
CORY if they have the leaſt rendency to Innovarion in Points of | 
aich) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reformation of Religion in this 
Country, unleſs the Hand of Providence ſhall inter poſe in a wonderful 
manner. Chriſtianity was planted here ( according to the old Spaniſh | 
Tradition) by St. James the Apoſtle, within four Years after the Cru- 


cifixion of our Bleſſed Redeemer. 


PORTUGAL. 


| Name. IPꝰ le containing a great part of old Luſitania, wich 
| ſome of ancient Gallecia and Bætica: And now Bound- 


ed on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Gallicia; on the Weſt and 
South by part of the vaſt Atlanticł Ocean] is term'd by the Italians, 
Porto Gallo; by the Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh, Portugal; 


ſo call'd by ſome from Porto and Gale, (the firſt a Haven Town, and 


the other a ſmall Village at the Mouth of the Douro) put by others 


from Pertus Gallorum, that Haven (now O Porto) being the Place where 


the Gauls uſually landed, when moſt of the Sea - Port Towns in Spain 
were in the Hands of the Moors, n. e 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more temperare, eſpecially 
in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which lie un- 
der the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualify'd by Weſterly Winds, 

and cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
Portugal, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 188 and 

194 Degrees of Longirude, with 3s and 42 Degrees of Sourh La- 

tude. ET SD | NED 


Soil. } The soil of this Country (it lying in the sth and 6th North 
Climate) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very Dry and Moun- 
tainous, bur yet very plentiful of Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, Almonds, 
Pomegranates, Olives, and ſuch like. The longeſt Day inthe Northmoſt 
Parts of this Kingdom is about 15 Hours, the ſnorteſt in the Southmoſt 
is about 9 Hours 4, and the Nights proportionably. | =. 


Commodities ) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allom, White Marble, Salt, as alſo variety of Fruits, as 
Oranges, Almonds, Citrons, Pomegranates, cc. 


Raritieg.] In a Lake on the Top of the Hill Stella, in Portugal, 
are found pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more than 
twelve Leagues. Near to Reja, is a Lake obſervable for its hideous 
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rumbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, and that at 
the diſtance of five or fix Leagues. About eight Leagues from Coimbra 
is 4 remarkable Fountain which ſwallows up, or draws in whatſoever 
thing only toucheth the Surface of ics Waters; an Experiment of 
which is frequently made with Trunks of Trees. The Town of Bethlem 
( nigh to Lisbon) is noted for the Sumptuous Tombs of che Kings of 


— 


; Irchblſhopzicks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thole of 


| Lisbon, 48 Braga, | 51 Evora. 


Biſhopzicks. ] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Mirandd,  _ e El vas, 
Leina, © - amego, Portalegre, 
O Porto, Viſeu, Faro. 


Univerlities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra. 


Manners ] The Portuguese (formerly much noted for their Skill 
in Navigation, and vaſt Diſcoveries which the World owes to them) 
are wonderfully degenerated from their Fore-fathers, being now a Peo- 
ple, whom ſome are pleas'd to CharaQerize thus; That take one of 
their own Neighbours (a Native SH“) and ſtrip him of all his good 
Quaiities, (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then remaining 
will make a compleat Portugueze. They are generally efteem'd a Peo- 
ple very Treacherous to one another, but more eſpecially to Strangers; 
extraordinary Cunning in their Dealings, mightily addicted to Cove- 
touſneſs and Uſury; Barbarouſly cruel where they have the upper 
Hand; and the meaner ſort are univerſally given to Thieving. Beſides 
all theſe, ſome will alſo have this beople to be very Malicious, which 
they ſay is the Remnant of the Jewiſh Blood intermixt with that of the 
Portugueze Nation. 1 ee . 


Language. ] The Language us'd in this Kingdom is a Compound of 
French and Spaniſh, eſpecially the latter. The difference between it and 


the true Spaniſh, will beſt appear by the Pater Noſter in that Tongue, 


which runsthus: Padre noſſo que eſtas nos Ceos, Sandificads ſeia o ten nome: 


venba a nos 0 teu reyno e -ſeia feita à tua vontade, aſſi nos ceos, como na 


terra. O paonoſſo de cadatia dan-lo oie weſtodia. E perdoa nos ſenbor as 
noſſn dividas, aſſi como nos perdoamos a os mſſns devedores. E nao tos dexes 


cahir em tentacia, mas libra nos do mal. Amen, 


X h SGovern⸗ 
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Government J This Kingdom after many Revolutions of Fortune, 
was unjuſtly ſeiz'd upon by Philip II. of Spain, and detain'd by him 
and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Brag4nza, the lawful Heir, till 
the Year 1640. that the Portiguexe being unable to bear up any longer 
under the Tyrannical Sovereignty of the Spaniards, threw off that inrol- 
Jerable Yoke, and ſer the Crown upon the Head of Fohn VI. Duke of 


Braganza, (afterwards John IV. Surnam'd the Fortunate) notwithſtand- ' 


ing of all that Philip IV. could do to the contrary, Which Enterprize 
of theirs was happily brought about by the Aſſiſtance of ſome F ench | 


Forces ſent into this Country; and *ris very remarkable hew cloſely | 


this their Deſign of Revolting was carry'd on, though known to above | 
three hundred Perſons at once, and in Agitation for the ſpace of a 


Whole Year. Ever fince which Revolt of Portugul, it hath continued 


an Independent Kingdom, ſubje& unto, and govern'd by its own King 
(being of the Family of Braganza ) whole Government is truly Monar- | 


chical and Crown Hereditary, _ A 


Irms. ) He bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed croſs- 
wiſe, each charg'd with as many Be ſants of the firſt, placed in Sal- 
tier, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield border'd Gules, 


charg'd with Seven Towers Or, three in chief, and two in each Flanch. 
The Creſt is a Crown Or. Under the two Flanches, and the Baſe of 
the Shield appear at the ends of two Croſſes, the firſt Flower - de- luc'd 
Vierte, which is for the Order of Avis, and the ſecond Pattee Gules; 


which is for the Order of Chriſt. The Motto is very changeable, each 
King aſſuming a new one, bur frequently theſe Words, Pro Rege & 
Crege. | = Es 8 
Religion. ] What was ſaid of Religion in Spain, the ſame almoſt 
may be aitirm'd of that in this Kingdom; the Tenets of the Church of 
Rome being here univerſally embrac'd by the Portueneze, only with this 


difference, that they tolerate Fews, and allow ſeveral Strangers rhe 


publick Exercile of their Religion, particularly the Engliſh Factory at 
Lisbon. This Country receiv'd the Bleffed Goſpel much about the ſame 
time with Spain. | | 1 1 
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Name. ] 17,4 LY [ known of old by the Names of Heſperia, Saturnia, 
Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria, and Fanicula: and now bounded 


on all ſides by the Mediterranean Sea, except the North-Weſt, where 


it joins to part of France and Germany] is term'd by its Narives and 
Spariards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the Germans, Italien; and 


by the Engliſh, Italy; 16 call'd ( as moſt Authors conjeFure } from 


Italus, an Ancient King of the Siculi, who leaving their filand came 


into this Country, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the middle part there- 


of, called the whole Italia, from the Name of their Prince. 
Air. The Air of this Country is generally Pure, Temperate, and 
Healchful to breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where tis ordi- 
narily reckon'd more groſs and unwholſome, as alſo the Southern Parts 
of Naples, where for ſeveral Months in the Summer tis ſcorching hot, 
being of the like Quality with the Air of thoſe Provinces in Spain, 


which lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. The oppoſite Place of * 
the Globe to Italy, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, lying be- 


rween 205 and 220 Degrees of Longitude, with 38 and 48 Degrees of 
South Latitude. b . a 7 #84 | | | | ; 


Soll. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6th and 7th North 


Climate) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abundance the 
choiceſt of Corn, Wines, and Fruit. Its Woods are (for the moſt 
es continually green, and well ſtor d with the beſt of wild and tame 
Beaſts. Its Mountains do afford ſeveral kinds of Metal, particularly 
thoſe in Tuſcany and Naples, which are ſaid to yield ſome rich Mines of 


Silver and Gold. Here is alſo a great quantity of true Alabaſter, and 


the pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this Country is generally eſteem d the 
Garden of Europe; and ſo ſtately and magnificent are its numerous 
Cities, that I cannot omit the following Epithets commonly beſtow'd on 


divers of them; as Rome, the Sacred; Naples, the Noble; Florence, the 
Fair; Venice, the Rich; Genoa, the Stately; Milan, the Great; Ra- 
venna, the Ancient; Padua, the Learned; Bononia, the Fat; Leghorn, 
the Merchandizing ; Verona, the Charming; Luca, the Jolly; and Caſul, 

the Strong, ” Wore | ns 


' Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 


Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sattins, Grograms, Fuſtians, Gold- 
wire, Allom, Armour, Glaſſes, and ſuch like. end 


\ Rarities. ] To reckon up all thoſe things in Italy, that truly de- 


ſerve the Epither of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpafs our deſigned 
brevity; I ſhall therefore conn 7 ſelf ro one ſort of Rarities, 


namely, 
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162 Ital.. Part II. 
namely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend Antiquity, 
which in effect are moſt 8 of our regard, they being very uſeful 
in giving ſome Light to ſeveral parts of the Roman Hiſtory. In view- 
ing of which Antiquities, I ſhall reduce them all to three Claſſes; viz. 
| thoſe that are to he ſeen in the City of Rome it ſelf, Secondly, In 
ne kingdom of Naples. And laſtly, In all other Parts of 7taly 
ESC ee . ̃² 6: 

The moſt remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome it ſelf, are 


theſe following. (1.) Amiphitheatres, particularly that, call'd the 0/4 


Amphithe..tre, ( now term'd the Coliſeo, becauſe of a Coloſſean Statue 
that ſtood therein) begun by Veſpaſian, and finiſh'd by Domitian, 
(2.) Triumph..l Arches, as that of Conſtantine the Great ( nigh to the 
old Amphitheatre ) erected to him in the Memory of his Victory ob- 
tain'd over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription, Liberatori Vr- 
bis, Fundatori Pacis. That of IT. Veſpaſian (the ancienteſt of all the 
Triumphal Arches in Rome.) erected to him upon his taking the City, 
and ſpoiling the Temple of Feruſalem. That of Septimius Severus, to 
be ſeen nigh the Church of St. Martinus. Add to theſe, the Triumphal 
Bridge, whoſe Ruins are ſtill viſible nigh Pont Angelo) ſo much reputed 
of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the meaner ſort of 
People were ſuffer'd ro tread upon the fame. (3.) Thermæ or Baths , 
as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were of a prodigious 
bigneſs, according to that of Ammianus Marcellinus, who ( ſpeaking 
of em) fays, Lavacra in modum Provinciarum exſirutta. Thoſe of Alex- 
ander Severus, the goodly Ruins whereof are to be ſeen nigh the 
Church of St, Euſtachio: and laſtly, the Ruins of Therme Conſtantinians, 
_ fill viſible in Aonte Cavallo, formerly Mons Nuirinalis. (4.) Several 
remarkable Pillars, particularly, that call'd Colonna d Antoning, erefted 
by M. Aurelias Antoninus, the Empetor, in Honour of his Father, 
Antoninus Pius, and ſtill to, be feen in the Cor/o, being as yet 175 
Foot high. That call'd Colonna Trajana, ſet up in Honour of. Trajan, 
and now to be found in Monte Cavallo, That call'd Colonna Raſtrata, 
(till extant in the Capitol) erected in Honour of Julius, and deckt 
with Srems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Carthaginians. the 
fame being the firſt Naval Victory obtain'd by the Romans. To theſe 
we may add the two great Ohe i (one before Porto del Populo, and 
the other be ſore the Church of St. John de Lateran) formerly belong- 
ing to, and now the chief Remainders of the famous Circus Maximus 
which was begun by Targuinius Priſcus, augmented by J. Ceſar an 
Auguſtus, and ar laſt adorn'd with Pillars and Statues by Trajan and 


Heliogabalus, We may alſo add thoſe Three Pillars of admirable Stru- 


&ure (now to be ſeen in Campo Vaccino ) which formerly belong'd to 
the Temple of Jupiter Stator, built by Romulus, upon his Victory over 
the Sabines; together with Six others on the fide of the Hill mount- 
ing up to the Capitol, three of which belong'd once to the Temple 
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of Concord, built by Camillus: and the other three to the Temple of 
4 Tonans, built by Auguſtus upon a narrow eſcape from a Thunder- 


bole, And finally, In the rank of Pillars we may place the famous 


Milliarium, (till reſery'd in the Capitol) which is a little Pillar of 
Stone With a round Brazen Ball on its top, erected at firſt by Auguſtus 
Ceſar in Foro Romano, from whence the Romans reckon'd their Miles 
to all parts of Italy. Other noted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome, and 


not reducible to any of rhe former Claſſes, are chiefly theſe; (1.) The 


ſtarely Ruins of Palazzo Maggiore, or the great Palace of the Roman Em- 

erors, once extended aver the greateſt part of the Palatine Hill, 
(3) The Ruins of Templum Pacis (which are nigh the Chureh of St. 
Frac?ſca Romang in Campo Vaccino) built by T. Veſpaſian, who adorn'd 
the ſame with fame of rhe ſpoils of the Temple of Fernuſalem. (3.) The 
Rotunda or Pantheon, built by Agrippa, and dedicated to all Gods; many 
of whoſe Statues are till extant in the Palace of Juſtiniani, reſerved 
there as a Palladium of that Family. (4.) The Mauſoleum Auguſti, 
near $. Rock's Church, but now extreamly decay'd. And laſtly, The 


very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of the Ten Tables were written, 
is ſtill ro be ſeen in the Capitol. 


Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, are 
theſe following; CI.) The Grotte of Pauſilipus; being a large Carc-way 
about a Mile long, cut under ground, quite thro'a Mountain, near the 
City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) by Lucullus; but according 


to others, Coccejus Nerva, (2.) Some Remains of a fair Ain?hitheatre, 


and Cicers's Academy, nigh Puzzuolo; as alſo the Arches and Ruins of 
that prodigious Bridge, (being three Miles long) built by Calizu/a be- 
tween Pax xuolo and Baie; to which Building Suetonius, the Hiſtorian, 


ſeems to allude, when he taxeth that Emperor with his Subſtrudfiones 
Inſane, (3.) The Foundation of Baie it ſelf, and fome Arches wich 
the Payement of the very Streets, all viſible under Water in a clear 


Sun-ſhiny.day. (4.) The Eliſian Fields; fo famous among the Poets, 
and extreamly beholden to them for their Fame; being only an ordina- 
ry Plat of Ground till ro be ſeen nigh the place where the City of 
Bajg ſtood, (s.) The Piſcina Mirabilis; which is a vaſt Subterranean 


Building nigh the Eliſian Fields, defign'd ro keep freſh Water for the 


Roman Gallies, who uſed to harbour thereabouts. (6.) The Ruins of 


' Nerd's Palace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mother, nigh to the 
aforeſaid Piſcina ; as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Tritola; and che La- 
cus Auernus, ſo noted of old for its infeſtious Air. (7.) The Grotte of 


the famous Siby/la Cumæa; nigh to the place where Cumæ ſtood; as 


alſo the Sulphurous Grotta del Cane, nigh to the Grotte of Pauſilipus 
ahbovemention d. Laſtly, The obſcure Tomb of that well known Poet, 
P. Virgilius Mauro, in the Gardens of S. Severino, nigh to the entrance 
ot the Grotte of Pauſilipus, To all theſt we may here ſubjoin char 
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164 3 Part II. 
noted and moſt remarkable Prodigy of Nature, the terrible Vulcano 
Veſuvius about ſeven Miles from the City Naples. | : 

| Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of Ttaly, are 
chiefly theſe; (1.) The Via Appia, a prodigious long Cauſway of 


five days Journey reaching from Rome to Branduſium; and made at the 


ſole Charges of Appius Claudius during his Conſulare, (2.) Via Flami- 
nia, another Cauſway of the ſame length, reaching from Rome to Ri- 


mini; and made by the Conſul Flaminius, who imploy'd the Soldiers 


therein during the time of Peace. (3.) Via Zmilia, reaching from 
Rimini to Bolcgna, and pav'd by Anilius Lepidus, Collegue of Flami- 
minus. (J.) The old Temple and Houſe of Sibylla Tyburtina, to be ſeen 
at Tivoli, a Town about fifreen Miles from Rome. (S.) An Ancient 
Triumphal Arch yet ſtanding near Fxno, a Town in the Dutchy of 
U+rbine. (6.) The very Stone upon which Julius Caſar ſtood, when he 


made an Oration to his Men per{wading them to paſs the Rubicon, and 


advance ſtreight to Rye: The ſame is to be ſeen upon a Pedeſtal in 
the Market-place of Rimini, 
erected at firſt by the Conſul Flaminius, and repaired ſince by the Citi- 
zens, and now the intireſt of any in Europe; as alſo another intire ar 
Pola in Iſtyia, being of two Orders of Tuſcan Pillars plac'd one above 
another, (8) The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, part of whoſe 
Court (being of an Oval Form) doth ſtill retain the Name of Arena. 


(e) many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly That of Antenor's 


in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; with that of St. Ambroſe in Milan, and 
many others, together with vaſt multitudes of Statues both of Braſs and 

Marble in molt parts of Italy. 1 | e 5 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for Modern Curioſities, 
and other ſorrs of Rarities ( which are obvious to the Eye of every or- 
dinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of em would ſwell up to a confide- 


rable Volume. It were endleſs to diſcourſe of magnificent Buildings, 


(particularly Churches) Ancient Inſcriptions, rare Water-works, and 
many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt in every 
Corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending Tower of 


Piſa, the Whiſpering Chamber of Caprarola, the renowned Houſe of 


Loretto, with the rich Treaſury of S. Mark in Venice; not to mention 
the famous Vatican Palace and Library, with the glorious and ſplendid 
Furniture of the Roman Churches. To theſe I may add the ſeveral 


Magazines, or large Collections of all ſorts of Rarities kept in ſeveral 


Parts of Ita); particularly thoſe in Villa Ludoviſia, belonging to Prince 
Tudoviſio + As alſo thoſe in the famous Gallery of Canonico Setali in Mi- 
lan; but above all, are divers Rooms and Cabinets of exotick Curio- 
ſities and precious Stones, (gmong which is the famous Diamond that 
weigheth 138 Carats ) all belonging to the Great Duke of Tuſcany, 


and much admir'd and talk'd of in al Parts of the Civilizd Wore = 


(J.) A rare Amphitheatre in Verona: 


Pe 
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Eccleſiaſticks of the higheft Order in this Ge Venice, 
are his Holineſs the Pope, and the Patriarchs of NAquileia 


 Irchbiſhoppicks. ] Next to theſe are the Archbiſhopricks of 


Milan, | Fermo, Benevento, Frant, 

TR. Ravenna, Thieti, Tarento, 
Tarentaiſe, Naples, Tancianose, Brinaiſi, 
Belege,, Caps, --: Manfredonia, Otranto, 
Genoa, Salerno, Bari, ERoff ano, 
Horence, Amalfi, Cirenza, Conſenxa, 
Piſa, © Sorento, MNaxarethor San Sever ine, 
Urbin, Conga, Barletta, Reggio. 


The reſpeRive Suffragans of theſe Eccleſiaſticks, are as followeth, 


era 3 5 I. + ſubject to the Pope, are che Bi- 
ops of 


oſtia, | Alatro, „  Foligns, Wi: | 
Porto, Feerentino, Citta di Caſtello, Aſſiſi,  . 1 
Sabius, Velitri, Citta de Steve, Ancona; WE 
Paleſtrina, Sutri, . Caſtro, Humana, 1 1 
Fraſcati, A Arexxo, Toretto, | Il 
Albano, Citta caſtellana Spoleto, Kecanali, 5 101 
Tivoli, Horta, Norcia, Aſcoli, 1 
Anagni, 1 iterbi, Ferni, Teſt; = 1 
eli, Tuſcanella, Narni,  Oſmo, 1 1 | 
Terracini, Civita-Vecchia, Amelia, Camerin, l 
Sexza, Bagnarea, ee, Cometo, . 
* | Orvieto, 1885 Rieti, | Monte Fiaſcone. | 1 
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As alſo theſe following being exempr from the Juriſdifion of the 


I ref! Pective Metropolitan. j } 
2 Mantua, = Cortona, Atella, | Ravolls, TOS 9 fl 
Trent, Sarxana, Cava, Mſonte- peloxo, | 14 
5 Pavia, f Fano, Scala and Ra · Trivento, | 

I Saluſſes, Ferrara, 3 vello, Aquila, 

rn: Pulcian, Averſa,  Melfi, Mar ſico, 

„I Hrn, Caſſano, 5 San-Marco, Montellone. 

I Pi/gnany, | 
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S. 2. Suffragans to the Patriarch of freak, are only thoſe of 


'T weello, ag „ Cbiaa. 
8.3. To rhe Patriarch of Aquileia, are thoſe of 
Terviſo,  Triefte, petim, icenza, 
Feltri, Cabo d Iſtria, Citta Nuova, V, ena, 
Belluno, Pola, .-- | TO Como. 
| Concorae, Parenso, | 
S. 4. To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are thoſe of 
Cremona, Tortona, i ercelles, 7 Acqui, 
Novara,  Vighenano, Alba, Savona, 
Todi, 2 Aft, Minte miglia. 
Alexandria, Breſcia,” Cafal, N | 


8. 5. To the Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of 
erer J "  Maondoni, F Jaw: 
E 6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarentaiſe, are thoe of 
Hoſts, | : | Sion. 
S. 7. To the Archbiſhop of Bologne, are thoſe of 


Parma, Rheggio, Carpr, 8 Borgo, | 
Placenxa, Modena, Crema, 8. Domino. 


5. 8. To che Archbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 


Albegna, Brugnato, Mariana, Nebio. 
Noli, Bobio, Accia, | 
8. 9. To the Archbiſhop of Florence, are a of a 
Piſtoia, Colle, Borgo ſan Sepulchro, 
Fieſolt, . we ,, Citfa di Sole. : 


5. 10. To the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 


Scana, piombino, Mont-Alcins, Aiat%0 


Cbiuſi 
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Chiuſi, 1 Nabu, Livorno, S Sagona, 
Groſſette, Pema, P 4 os 
S. 1 1. To the Jechbilbop of Urbine, ire thoſe of 
Fenigaglia, ST . Evgubio, e 4 Peſares 
_ - iſſortbrona, Cazli, ro S. Leon. 
8. 12. To the Archbiſhop of Fermo, are thoſe of 
San- derbe, 8 Macerati,  Mntalt,” 
| Tolentin, i Os Alfa nage. 
8. 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenne, are VO of | 
Rovigo, _ * Britinoro, - 5 e na, Ceruia 
Comachio, „ MN Rimini, | — Faneftria.- 
Faenga, _: Coſena, » Imola 


8. 14. To the Archbiſhop, of Naples, are thoſe of 


Mel, Peta, Serra. Iſchia. 
8. 15. To the Archbiſhop of Capua, are are thoſe of 
Tano, b Caiaxxo, Seſſa, | Mont-caffin. 
Calvi, _ Carniola, Venafro, nd, 
caſerta, Teri, Z Aquin, Caieta. 


S. 16. To the Archbiſhop of Salerno, are thoſe of 


Campagna, Policaſtro, Ni Nocera di bau, 
Icapaccio, Nuſco, | Mart co novo, Acerno. . 


Ss. 17. To the Archbiſhop of Amalfi, are hols of 
Titteri, ” Capri, — Minor. 


S. 18, To the Archbiſhop * Conza, are . or | 
Vico, Maſſa, | Caſtel a a Mare di Stabbie, D 
8. 19. To the Archbiſhop of Sorento, are thoſe of 


' Mura, © Satriano, 0 edogna, 
Cangiano, ; | Biſacica. 


c S. 20, To 
iuſi 
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S. 20. To che Archbiſhop of Bene vento, are thoſe of 


4 


Aſcol Monte Marano, Bovino, __ Tremoli, 

Fiorenzuola, Avellino, Toribolenxa, Leſnia, 

gr  Fricenti, Dragonara, Guardia, 

8. Agatha di Co- Ariano, Volturata,  Dalfieres, 
thi,  Bojiano, Larina, 


8. 21. To the Archbiſhop of Thieti, are choſe of 


Ortona di Mare, Civita di Penna, Sermona, 
Campti, | D Call: 


8. 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lanelions, are none, 
5. 23. To the Archbiſhop of Manfredonia, are thoſe of 


. Suan- Seuero. 


8 24 To the Archbiſhop of Bari, are thoſe of 


candſa, Converſando, Bitteto, if 
_ Giovenaz20, Poligam, Labiells, TS | © 
Bitonto, „ Moner vino, e 7 
Ruvo, ol fetta. : 
| s 25, To the Archbiſhop of Creme, are thats of 
Malerano, E | | SR Gravina, 
Vienoſa, Põoctenxa, Tricarico. 


8. 28. To the Archbiſhop of Nazareth, are none. 
$ 27. To the Archbiſhop of Fran, are thoſe of 


. Andria, | | Biſegla, | 
5 28. To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, + are thoſe of 
 Montula, Caſtellanetta, SS 


1 E 29, To the Archbiſhop of Brindif 15 are ma of | 
of uni, : 5 oi 


i 
. 
: 
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S. 30. To the Archbiſhop of Otranto, are thoſe of | 
- Galipoli, © Caſtro, "v8, Aleſſano, 
Leeche, Nardo, S. Maria de Leuca. 
Daęento, | 1 92 ER 
S. 31. To the Archbiſhop of Roſſmmo, none. 
S. 32. To the Archbiſhop of Conſenza, are thoſe of. 
Montalto, | 5 Mortorano. 
$. 33. To the Archbiſhop of Sanſeverino, are thoſe of 


Balcaſtro, Strongoli, Cariati, 
Dymbriatico, Iſola, | Cerenxa. 


8.34. To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe of 


| Amantea, ' Cortong,  Squillace, Bova, 
| Nicaſtro, Oppido, Nicotera, Taverna. 
Tropea, Gieraci, 5 | 


| _Univerſities.] Univerſities in chis Country, are choſe eſtabliſk'd at 
| the Cities following, VP 3 


Rome, Horence, Mantua, Venice, 
Bononia, Piſa, Pavia, Padua, 
| Ferrara, Sienna, Naples, Verona, 
| Peruſia, Milan, Salerno, Parma. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country (once the Triumphant , 
Lords and Conquerors of the World) are now leſs given to the Art 
of War, and Miltary Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
However the Modern Italians are generally repured a Grave, Re ſpectful, 
and Ingenious ſort of People; eſpecially in thoſe things to which they 
chiefly apply themſelves now-a-days, viz. Statuary Works, Architecture, 
and the Art of painting. They're alſo reckon'd Obedient to their Su- 
periors, Courteous to Inferiors, Civil ro Equals, and very Affable to 
Strangers. They're likewiſe in Apparel very modeſt, in Furniture of 

| Houſes, ſumpruous; and at their Tables extraordinary neat and decent. 


But theſe good Qualities of this People are mightily ſtain'd by many 


| notorious Vices which reign among them, particularly thoſe of Ne- 
venge and Luſt, Fealouſie and Swearing, to all of which they're ſo ex- 


ceſſiyely 


ceſſively given, that even a modeſt Narrative would ſeem incredible. 
As for the Female Sex, avulgar Saying goes of them, that they're Mag- 
pies at the Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats ih the Garden, Devils 


in the Houſe, Angels in the Streets, and Syrenes at the Windows. 


Language.] The preſent Language of Italy is a. Diale# of the | 
Latin, which was the Ancient Language of this Country: Almoſt eve- 


ty Province and City hath its peculiar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is 


reckon'd the pureſt and beſt poliſh'd of all others, and is that which 
pPerſons of Quality and Learning uſually ſpeak. Pater Noſter in Italian 


runs thus; Padre noftro, che ſei ne Cielo, ſia ſanctificato il tuo nome: 


venga il tuo Regno: ſia fatta la tua volonta, ſi come in cielo, coſt encora in 
terra. Dacci hogli- il noſtro pane cot idiano; & lemettici i naſtri debiti, ſi 
come encor noigli remet tiano a i noſtri debitori. E non ci indurre in tent ati- 


one, ma liberaci dal male. Amen. 


Government. ] The Government of Italy can't be duly conſidered 
without looking back unto the Chief Diviſions of that Country above- 
mention'd; there being ſo many different Sovereignties therein, inde- 
pendent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head. The whole 


being therefore divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, according to 


the aforeſaid Analyſts, 


I. The Upper (or Lombardy ) being again divided into one Princi- 
_ pality, five Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That one 
Principality, viz. Piedmont is under the Duke of Safe The five 


Dutchies, viz. thoſe of Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, and Man- 


tua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns : For Montferrdt is partly under the 


French King, and partly under the Dukes of Savoy and Mantua. Milan 
is under the King of Spain, for which he is dependent on the Em- 
peror. Parma is moſtly under its0wn Duke, who is feudatary to the 
Pope, paying yearly ten thouſand Crowns. Modena is under its own 
« Dake, who is dependent omthe Emperor. And Mantua is moſtly under 


its own Duke, who is feudatary tothe Emperor; The two Republicks 


being thoſe of Venice and Genoua, (of whom particularly afterwards) are 
govern d by their Senate and Magiſtrates. The one Biſhoprick being 
that of Trent, is ſubje ct tothe Houſe of Auſtr ia. 


II. The Middle part being divided into the Land of the Church, 


the Dukedom of Tiſeam, and the Republicks of Luca and St. Marin. 
The Land of the Church (or St. Peter's Patrimony) is for the moſt part 


in the Hands of the Pope, and rul'd' by ſeveral Governours ſer over its 
various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon the Sub- 


jects. His Holineſs, the Pope, (ty Virtue of the Juriſdiction of the Ro- 


man See) is both Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign thereof, and is 
n ö 8 Com- 


sf; a. lac en _ FL 


Subject. The Towns and Republicks of Luca and St. Marino, are 


wards, 


in Ttaly abovemention 
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commonly ſtil'd by Roman Catholicks, rhe Chief Eceleſiaſtick of all 
Chriftendom; the Patriarch of Rome, and the W-f ; the Primate and 
Supream Governour of Italy, the Metropolitan of rhoſe Biſhops Suffragan 
to the See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moſt famous St. John of Lateran. 
The Dukedom of Tuſcany is, for the moſt part, under its own Duke, ex- 
cept the Towns of Siena, ( for which he is Tributary to Spain) and 
Orbitello, which belongeth to the Spaniard. This Duke is eſteem'd the 
Richeſt and moſt Powerful of all the Italian Princes, but his manner 
of Government is generally reckon'd roo preſſing and uneaſie to the 


govern'd by their own Magiſtrates as free States. But of them after- 


III. The Lower Part of 7taly being the Kingdom of Naples, is ſub- 


jet to the Spaniard, for which he is Homager to the Pope, and ac- 


cordingly ſends his Hoſineſs yearly, a White Horſe and 7o O Du- 
cats by way of acknowledgment, Ir is govern'd by a Vice-Roy, ap- 


pointed and ſent rhither by his Carholick Majeſty, who is uſually one. 
of the Chief Grandees of Spain, and is commonly renew'd every third 


Year. Theſe Vice-Roys (as in moſt other of the Spaniſh Governments) 
during their ſnort Regency, do induſtriouſly endeavonr to loſe no 
time in filling their own Coffers, and that by moſt grievous Exactions 


on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are the Spaniards upon the 


Ne apol it ans, that the King's Officers are commonly ſaid to ſuck in the 


Dutchy of Milan, and to Fleece the Ifland of Sicily, but to Hey off 
the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples; ſo that the People of this 
Country (which is one of the beſt in Europe) are moſt miſerably har- 
raſs d by theſe hungry and rapacious Vultures. Beſides theſe Pr nces _ 
d, rhere are ſeveral others who are under the 


Protection of ſome higher Power, particularly that of the Emperor, the 
Pape, or the King of Spain, WE 1 


To the Government of Irah, we may add the four following Repub- 
licks, viz. thoſe of _ my e 
Pi enice, | 25 Fan n, 
Cenoua, S. Marind. 


1, Venice, This Republick is under an Ariſtocratical Government, 
the Sovereignty of the State being lodg'd in the Nobility, or certain 
number of Families enroll'd in the Golden Book, call'd the Regiſter of 


the Venetian Nobles. Their Chief Officer is the Duke, or Doge, whoſe 


Authority is a meer Chimera, and he no better than a Sovereign Sha- 


dow, Precedency being all he can juſtly claim above the other Magi- 
8 1 ſtrates. 
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ſtrates. - Here are eſtabliſh'd- Five Principal Councils, viz. (1.) That 
term'd the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body of the No- 


bility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted all Laws 


which they judge convenient for the Publick Good. (2.) That term'd 


the Pregadi, (commonly call'd the Senate of Venice) conſiſting of a- 
bove an hundred Perſons, who determine Matters of the higheſt Im- 


portance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leagues and Alliances. 
(3.) The College conſiſting of Twenty four Lords, whoſe Office is to 
give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to report their Demands to the 


Senate, which alone hath Power to return Anſwers. (4.) The Council 


of Ten, (conſifting of Ten Noblemen ) whoſe Office it is to hear and 


decide all Criminal Matters: This Court ( whoſe Juriſdiction is extra- 
ordinary great) is yearly renew'd, and Three of theſe Noblemen, call'd 


the Capi, or Inquiſitors of State, are choſen Monthly; ro which Trium- 
virate is aſſignd ſuch a Power in judging of Criminals, that their de- 


finite Sentence reacheth the chiefeſt Nobleman of the State, as well 
as the meaneſt Artificer, 1f they are unanimous in their Voices, other- 
ways all the Ten are conſulted with. 5 


II. Genoua is under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like to that 
of Venice; for its Principal Magiſtrate hath the Name or Title of Dyke, 


(but continueth only for two Years) to whom there are Aſſiſtant, 


eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke, are call'd the Seigniory, 


which in Matters of the greateſt Importance, is alſo ſubordinate to 


the Grand Council conſiſting of Four hundred Perſons, all Gentlemen 


of rhe City; which Council with the Seigniory, do conſtitute the 


whole Body of the Commonwealth. This State is much more famous 


tor what it hath been, than for what it is, being now on the decaying 


hand. Ar preſent it's ſubje& unto ſeveral Sovereigns, various Places 
within irs Territories belonging ro the Dukes of Savoy and Tuſcany, 


ſome free, and others larely taken by the French. 


III. Luca (being a ſmall Free Commonwealth, enclos'd within 
| the Territories of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany ) is under the Govern- 


ment of one Principal Magiſtrate, call'd the Gonfa/onier, change- 


able every ſecond Month, aſſiſted by nine Counſellors, nam'd An- 


ziani, whom they alſo change every fix Months, during which time 
they live in the Palace or Common-Hall; and Superior to them is 
the Grand Council, which conſiſting of about Two hundred and forty 


Noblemen, who being equally divided into two Bodies, take their 
turns every half Year. This State is under the Protection of the 
5:94 rh of Gemany, and payeth him yearly Homage accord- 


n e gow 


IV. St. | 1 
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IV. St. Marino, a little (but flouriſning) Republick in the Dukedom 


of 'Urbine, which ſtill maintains its Privileges, and is govern'd by its 


own Magiſtrates, who are under the Protection of the Pope. The 
whole Territory of this ſmall Commonwealth, is but one Mountain 
about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of about five thou- 
ſand Inhabiranrs, who boaſt of their State being a Free Republick a- 
bout a chouſand Years, e | 


Arms. I It being too tedious to expreſs, the Enſigns Armorial of 


all the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and too ſuperfi- 


cial to mention thoſe ot one only; we ſhall therefore (as a due Me- 
dium) nominate the Chief Sovereignties of Italy | viz. the Popedom, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republicks of Venice and Genoua I and 
affix to each of theſe their peculiar Arms. Therefore, (1.) The Pope, 
( as Sovereign Prince over the Land of the Church or Papal Domini- 
ons) bears for his Eſcutcheon, Gules, conſiſting of a long Cape, or 
Head - piece Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearl'd and garniſh'd with 
three Royal Crowns, together with the two Keys of St. Peter placed 
in Saltier. (2.) The Arms of Tuſcany are, Or, five Roundles, Gules, 
two, two, and one, and one in Chief Azure, charged with three 

Flower-de-Luces Or. (3.) Thoſe of Venice are, Azure, a Lion wing. 


ed, Sejant Or, holding under one of his Paws, a Book covered. 


Argent. Laſtly, Thoſe of Genova are, Argent, a Croſs Gules, with 
a Crown closd by reaſon of the Iſland of Corfica belonging to it 
which bears the Title of Kingdom, and for Supporters are two 


Briffins Or. 5 


Beligion.] The 7talians (as to their Religion) are Zealous Pro- 
feſſors of the Doctrine of the Roman Church, even in her grofleſt 
Errors and Superſtitions; and that either out of Fear of the Barba- 
rous Inquiſition: or in Reference to their Ghoſtly Father, the Pope: 
or chietly, by being induſtriouſly kept in woful Ignorance of the 
Proteſtant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and mon- 
ſtrous things. The Fews are here tolerated the Publick Exerciſe 
of their Religion, and at Rome there's a Weekly Sermon for their 
Converſion, at which one of each Family is bound to be preſent. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached here by St. Peter, who went 
thither in, or about the beginning of the Reign of the Emperor lau- 
dius, as is generally teſtify'd by ſome Ancient Writers of good Ac- 
count. Bur whereas this Country is the Sear of the pretended Infal- 
lible Head of the Church of Rome, no Place can be more proper to 
diſcourſe of the Doctrine of that Church than this is. And whereas the 
Tenets of the Romiſb Church (whereby ſhe differs from all other = 

| : 2: | tian 
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ſtian Churches, eſpecially Thoſe of the Reformation ) are ſuch, as She, 
by her pretended General Councils [ particularly That of Trent ] has 
ſupperadded to the Chriſtian Faith; and endeavour'd to impoſe the be- 
lief of em, as ſo many New Articles of Faith; upon the reſt of the 
Chriſtian World: the beſt >ummary of her Doctrine, as a true and un- 
queſtionable Body of Porery, may be fitly reckon'd that noted Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. the various Articles of which are theſe tollow. 


F 4 


— SESTICS 
— 2 


_ — 
* £ 


Art. I. I believe in one God the Father Almighty, maker of Hea- 
ven and Earth, and of all things viſible 1 inviſible. 
II. And in one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son of God, 

begotten of his Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of 

Light, very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
Subſtance with the Father, by whom all things were made, 

III. Who for us Men, and for our Salvation came down from Heat 
ven, and was incainate by the Holy Ghoſt of the Virgin Mary, 
aud was made Man, | os | 
IV. And was crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, ſuffered 
aud was buried. e N | 
V. And the Third Day reſe again according to the Scriptures, _ 

VI. And aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth on the right hand of 

the Father, . 5 oC 2 

VII. And he ſhal! come again with Glory to judge both the quick, 

and the dead, wheſe Kingdom ſhall have no end. © 

VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord and Giver of 

Life, who proccedeth from the Father and the Son, who with 
the Father and the Son together is worſhipped and glorified, 
who ſpake by the Prophets. Yee il 0 

IX. And T believe one Catholick, and Apoſtolic Church. 

X. I acknowledge one Baptiſm for the remiſſim of Sins. 

XI. And J look for the Reſurrection of the Dead. 

XII. And the Life of the world to come, Amen. 
XIII. I meſt firmly admit and embrace Apoſtolical and Eccleſiaſti- 

cal Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Conſtitutions of the 
%ßũqꝰꝗ7 „ 
XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame ſenſe that holy 
| Mother Church doth, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of the true 
Jenſe and interpretation of them; and J will interpret them ac- 
cording to the unanimous conſent of the Fathers. 5 


ety 
d +> 
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XV. I do profeſs. and believe that there are Seven Sacraments of 

the new Law, truly and properly ſo call'd, inſtituted. by Feſus 
_ Chriſt our Lord, and neceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, though 
not all of them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, Eu- 
chariſt, Penance, Extreme Union, Orders, and Marriage, and 


"that they do confer grace; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirma- 


tion and Orders may not be repeated without Sacrilege. I do 
| alſo receive and admit the received and approved Rights of 
the Catholich, Church in her ſolemn adminiſtration of the aboveſaid 
Sacraments. oe og e „ | 
XVI. I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been 
defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent concerning Ori- 
ginal Sin and Fuſtification, „„ 
XVII. I do alſo profeſs, that in the Maſs there is offered unto 
God a true, proper and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick and 
the dead; and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Euchariſt 
there is truly, really and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, 
together with the Soul and Divinity of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, 


and that there is a converſion made of the whole ſulſtance of 


the Bread into the Body and of the whole ſubſtance of the Wine 


into the Blood; which converſion the Catholich Church calls Tran- 


ſubſtantiation. | | 
XVIII. I confeſs that under one hind only, whole and entire Chriſt, 


and a true Sacrament is taken and received. 


XIX. I do firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and that the 
Souls kept priſoners there, do receive help by the ſuffrages of the, 


Fantfhk- | e 
XX. I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning together with 
Chriſt, are to be worſhipped and prayed unto, and that they do 
offer Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relicks are to be 
had in Veneration,  _ 
XXI. I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the Images of Chriſt, of the Bleſ- 
ſed Virgin the Mother of God, and f other Saints, ought to be 
had and retained, and that due honour and veneration ought to 
be given them. 


XXII. I do affirm, that the power ef Indulgences was left by Chriſt in 


the Church, and that the uſe of them is very beneficial to Chriſti- 
an People, = _ DG 


, — 


XXIII. I do acknowledge the Holy, Catholick, a” Apoſtolick 1 


man Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches ; and 
I do promiſe and ſwear true Obedience to the Biſhep of Rome, 
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176 Pope Pius Creed. Part II. 
the Succeſſor of St. Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and Vic; 
of Feſus Chriſt, i 
XXIV. I do undoubtedly receive and profeſs all other things which 
have been delivered, defined, and declared by the Sacred Canon; 
and Oecumenical Councils, and eſpecially by the holy Synod of 
Trent; and all things contrary thereunto, and all Hereſies aon- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized by the Church, I do like- 
wiſe condemn, reject, and anathematidee. . 
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ulis vaſt Complex Body comprehending theſe various Countries 


nt... — 
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| above-ftiention'd, and the moſt remarkable of em being Hungary, 


_ Greece, and Little Tartary. We ſhall firſt treat of theſe Three ſepa- 


rately, and then conjunaly of all the reſt under the General Title o 


the Danubian Provinces, Therefore, | 


nber 


Name. Fm ( which, for Method's fake, we ſtill continue 


| under the General Head of European Turky, though 
almoſt intirely under the Emperor of Germemy) contains a part of 
Pannonia, with ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia: is now Bounded 


on the Eaſt by Tranſilvania; on the Weſt by Auſtria; on the North 
by Polonia Propria; on the South by Sclavonia; and term'd by the Fra- 


lians, Ungharia; by the Spaniards, Hungrie; by the French, Hungrie; 
by the Germans, Ungern; and by the Engliſh, Hungary; ſo call'd from 


the Ancient Inhabitants, the Hunni or Huns. 


Fir. ] The Air of this Ccuntry is generally eſteem'd very unwhole- 


ſome do Breath in; which is chiefly occaſion'd from much Mariſn 
Ground and many Lakes, wherewith-this Country abounds. The op- 

poſite Place of the Globe to Hungary, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick 
Ocean, between 218 and 233 Degrees of Longitude, with 43 and 49 
: Prgrees of n r EEE ET: 6 


 _ Sotl. ] The Soil of this Country ( it lying in the 7th and 8th North Þ 
Climate) is very fruitſul in Corn and Roots, and various forts of iplea- Þ 
{ant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paſturage; and ſeveral of its Moun- Þ 
rains produce ſome valuable Mines of Copper, Iron, Quickfilver, Anti- 
mony, and Salt. Yea, ſo noted is this Country for Mines, that no leſs 
than ſeven Remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine Towns, the 
Chief of which is Chemnitz, whoſe Mine hath been wrought in about 


900 Years. The Length of the Days and Nights in Hungary, is much 
the ſame as in the Southern Circles of German. 


Commodities. This being an Inland Country, and thereby ha. 


ving no ſettl'd Trade with Foreign Parts, we may reckon che Produtt 
of the Soil the Chief Commodities, with which the Inhabitants deal Þ 
with their Nejghbours, 8 rw on 


Barities.] Here are many Natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Buda, A 
"which are reckon'd the nobleſt in Europe, not only for their variety of i, 
Hot Springs, bur alſo the Magnificency of their Buildings. Meow 0 
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like wife two Hor Bagnio's near Tranſthin, upon the Confines of Mora- 
viaz and others at Schemnitx in Upper Hungary. Beſides which, there 


are Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a petreſying Nature, and 


others that corrode Iron to ſuch a degree, that they'll conſume a Horſe- 
f ſhooe in twenty four Hours. Near Eſperies in Upper Hungary, are two 


deadly Fountains, whoſe Waters ſend forth ſuch an infectious Steam, 


that it kills either Beaſt or Bird approaching the ſame ; for the pre. 
venting of which, they're walled round, and kept always cover'd. 
e Archbtſhopꝛicks. 4 Archbiſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
4 9 15 | 


fl | Gran, | Colocxa. 
Biſhopzickg .] Biſpopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 

. Anęria, Quinque Eccleſig, Veſprin, 
n | Neytracht, Raab, Great Waradin. 


Univerſities. ] What Univerſities are eſtabliſh'd in this Country, 


>. ſiace the retaking of it from the Inſidels, is uncertain. 8 


p- Manners.] The Hungarians ( more addicted to Mars than iner- 
k v2) are generally look d upon as good Soldiers, being Men, tar the 
19 {molt part, of 4 ſtrong and well proportion'd Body, valiant and da- 

ring in their Undercakings, but reputed Cruel and Inſulting when Con- 


querors. . | | 
„ Language.] The Hungarians have a peculiar Language of their 
n- $own, which hath little or no Affinity with thoſe of the Neighbouring 


ti- Nations, ſave only the Sclavonic, from which it hath borrow'd ſeveral 


es Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Parts of this Country, as the 
he German is in others. Pater Noſter in the Hungarian Tongue, runs thus: 


ut H atyanc ki vagy aʒ menniekben, ſxentelteſſec mega te neved ; john el ax 
ch te orſz agod ;, legven mega te akaratod, mint ax menyben, ugy itt ex oldo- | 
mois; ax mimindennapi kenyirunket ad meg nekunc ma: es bocxaſd meg 


[mine cunc ax mi vet keinket, mikeppem 1miis megꝑboczatuge azocknac, ax kic 


neg minket ax gonoſatol. Amen. 


the Ottoman Slavery by the late ſucceſsful Progreſs of the Imperial 


the 


na- Ini ellenune vet kextenec : es ne vigi minket ax Hiſertetbe, de abadita 


| Government. ] This Kingdom being almoſt wholly recover'd from : 


arms, is now dependent on the juriſdiction of the Emperour, who is 
ſtikd King thereof. The Aſſembly of the States conſiſts of the Clergy, 
Barons, Noblemen, and Free Cities, who uſually meet once every three 
ears; which Aſſembly hath Power to ciett a Palatin, who ( by 
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the Conſtirution of the Realm) ought to be a Native of Hungary; 
and to him belongs the management of all Military Concerns, as 
alſo the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and Cri- 
minal. e ITED e | 


Arms] See Germany. 


Beligton. ] The prevailing Religion in this Country, is that of the 
Church of Rome, eſpecially ſince the late Conqueſts made by the Im- 
perial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin, which 
is zealouſly maintain'd by great Multitudes of People, and many of 
*em are Perſons of conſiderable Note. Beſides theſe, are to be found 
moſt Sorts and Sects of Chriſtians, as alſo many Fews; and Mahome- 
| fans, not a few. This Kingdom receiv'd the Knowledge of the Bleſſed 
Goſpel in the beginning of che Eleventh Century, and that by the In- 
duſtrious Preaching of Albert, Archbiſhop of Prague. 


9. 2. GREECE. 


Reece | formerly Grecia and Hellis : and now Bound- 
ed on the Eaſt by the Archipelago or Agean Sea; on 


Name. ] 


the North by the Danubian Provinces; on the Weſt and South by 


part of the Mediterranean Sea | is term'd by the Italians and Spant- 
ards, Gracia; by the French, la Grece; by the Germans, Griechenland; 
and by the Engliſh, Greece; why fo call'd, is variouſly conjectur d by 
our Modern Criticks, but the moſt receiv'd Opinion is, that the 
Name derives its Original from an Ancient Prince of that Country, 
call'd Grecus. p %% on . 


Air.] The Air of this Country being generally Pure and Tempe- 


rate, is reckon'd very pleaſant and healthful to Breath in. The oppo- 


fire Place of the Globe to Greece, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 225 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 Degrees 


of South Latitude, 


 Sotl. ] The Seil of this Country (it lying under the 4th North 
Climate] is not only very fit for Paſture, (there being much fertile 

Champaign Ground) bur alſo it affords good ſtore of Grain, where 

duly manur'd ; and abounds with excellent Grapes, and other delici- 
- ous Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt- part of Greece is about 
15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 9 Hours 3, and the Night 
proportionably. 3 88 
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Commoditles- | The Chief Commodities of this Country, are tec- | 
kon'd Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oyl, Turky-Leather, Cake-Soap, Honey, 
Wan, CW. - Ek EE SOR Rap es oak 


Raritteg: ] Ar Caſtti (a little Village on the South of M Parnaſ- 19 
_ ſus, now Liacura, by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which evince ö [+ 
it to have been the Ancient Delphi, ſo famous all the World over for 14 
the Oracle of Apollo. (2.) On the aforeſaid Mountain is a pleaſant vg! 
Spring, which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and many 40 
Niches made in the Rock for Statues, give occaſion to think that this 11 
was the renowned Fons Caſtalius, or Caballinus, which inſpir'd (as Peo-. | 
ple then imagin'd ) the Ancient Poets. (3.) In Livadia (the Ancient ⁶6 
Achaia ) is a hideous Cavern in a Hill which was very famous of old |} 'þ 
for the Oracles of Trophonius (4.) Between the large Lake of Livadia 13 
and the Eubæan Sea, ( whoſe ſhorteſt diſtance is four Miles) are up- 41 "0 
wards of forty wonderful Subterraneous Paſſages hewen out of the firm 
Rock, and that quite under a huge Mountain, to let the Water have a 
Vent, otherwiſe the Lake being ſurrounded with Hills, and conſtantly 
. | . ſupply'd by ſeveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, would ſtill overflow the 
n Adjacent Country. (5.) On M. Oneius, in the Iſthmus of Corinth, are 
1h the Remains of the Iſthmjan Theatre, being the Place where the Iſthmi. 
i. an Games were formerly celebrated. (6.) Here are alſo ſome Veſti- 
; ia of that Wall built by the Lacedemonians, from one Sea to the other, 
y for ſecuring the Peninſula from the Incurſions of the Enemy: (7.) 
je Through moſt Parts of Greece, are ſtill extant the Ruins of many Hea- 
y, then Temples, eſpecially that of the Goddeſs Ceres at Eleuſrs (about 
four Hours from Athens) a part of whoſe Statue is yer to be ſeen. 
And at Salonichi are ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, ( particularly 
e- thoſe of S. Sophia, Gabriel, and the Vergin Mary) now converted in- 
0. to Mahimetan Moſques, the laſt of which is a Noble Structure, envis 
n, ron'd on each fide with Twelve Pillars of Zaſfer Stone, and as many 
cs | Croſſes upon their Chapiters remaining as yer undefac'd by the Turks, 
But the Chief Rarities of Greece may be reckon'd thoſe various Motiu- 
ments of Antiquity to be ſeen at Athens: The Chief of which are 
rh theſe following, (1.) The Acropolis or Citadel, the moſt Ancient and 
ies Eminent Part of the City. (2.) The Foundations of the Walls round 
ere the City, ſuppos'd to be thoſe erected by Theſeus, who enlarg'd the 
ci. ſame. (3.) The Temple of Minerva (now a Turkiſh Moſque) as in- 
out fire as yer as the Rotenda at Rome, and is one of the moſt beautiful 
hr Pieces of Anriquity that's extant this Day in the World, (4.) The 
: Panagia Spiliotiſſa, or Church of our Lady of the Grotto. (5.) Some 
magnificent Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckon'd the Remains 
of Adrian's Palace, of which there were formerly fix Rows; and 
twenty in Eich Row, but now oy Tees ſtand upright, 9 657 
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fifty co Foot high, and ſeventeen in Circumference at the Baſe, 
Here likewiſe is a Gate and an Aqueduct of the ſaid Emperor. (6.) 
The Stadium, or Place where the Citizens us'd to run Races, encoun- 
ter Wild Beaſts, and celebrated the famous Games, term'd Panathe- 
nea. (J.) The Hill, Muſeum, (now call'd To Seggio ty the Inhabi- 
rants) fo nam'd from the Poet, Muſæus, the Diſciple of Orpheus, who 
was wont there to recite his Verſes. (8.) Some remains conjectured to 
be tlioſe of the Areopagus and Odeum, or Theater of Muſick. (9.) The 
Ruins of many Temples, eſpecially that of Auguſtus, whoſe Front is 
ſtill intire, conſiſtiag of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of Theſes, 
Hercules, Jupiter Olympius, Caſtor and Pollux, Cc. (10.) The Tower 
of Andronicus Cyrrh:/tes, or Temple of the Eight Winds ſtill intire. 
(11.) The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, being a little Edifice 


of White Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which is alſo intire, For a 


particular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities, both at Athens, and other 
Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, both in Greeꝶ and 
| Latin. Vid. Wheeler's Travels. 


Archbichopzicks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are chiefly 
thoſe of „„ OD | | | 


Amphipoli, Malvaſia, Saloniki, 
Lariſſa, i Ls Adrianople, 
Tarſa, Napoli di Romania, Janna. 
6 TOO 


Bithopzicks.] Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe of 


 Scotuſa,  Miſitra, Glykeon, Granitza, 

Nlodon, Argiro Caſtro, Salona, Thalanta, 
Caminitxa, Delvine,- © -- *  Livadidy Amphiſſa. 
Argos, Butrinto, * bY 


Univerſities. ] No Univerſities in this Country, though once the 
Sear of the Muſes ; bur in lieu of them are Twenty four Monaſteries of 
 Caloyers or Gre:# Monks, of the Order of St. Baſil, who live in a Col- 
legiate manner on the famous M. Athos, (now term'd O d, or 
the Holy Mountain) where the younger Sort are inſtructed in the 
Holy Scriptures, and the various Rites ot the Gree# Church; and out 
of theſe Colleges, are uſually chofen thoſe Biſhops who are ſubject to 
the Patriarch ot Ca Ee 


Manners. ] The Greeks ( moſt famous of old, both for Arms and 
Arts, and every thing elſe that's truly valuable) are fo wonderfully 
_ degenerated from their Forefathers, that inſtead of choſe excellent 


Quali- 
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Qualities which did ſhine in them, particularly Knowledge, Prudence, 
and Valour, there's nothing now to be ſeen among them, but the ve- 
ry Reverſe or Contrary of theſe, and that in the higheſt degree. Such 
is the Preſſure of the Ottoman Yoak, under which they groan at preſent 
that their Spirits are quite ſunk within em, and their very Aſpect 
doth plainly declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. However, the 
unthinking Part of them do fo little conſider their preſent Slavith Sub- 
jection, that there's no People more Jovial and Merrily diſpos'd, be- 
ing ſo much given to Singing and Dancing, that tis now become a 


Proverbial Saying, As merry as a Greek The Trading Part of them 


are generally very Cunning, and ſo enclin'd to over-reach (if they can) 
in their Dealings, that Strangers do not only meet with much more 
Candour among the Turks; that if one Turk ſeem in the leaſt to diſ- 
credit another's Word or Promiſe, his Reply is ſtill at hand, I hope you 
don't take e for a Chriſtian: Such is that Blot, which theſe Imprudent 


Proſeſſors of Chriſtianity have caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, in 


the Eyes of its Numerous and Implacable Adverſaries. 
Langoans. | The Languages here in uſe, are the Ti urkiſh and Vulgar 
Greek, (the fir 


difference there is hetwixt it and the Ancient Gree#, not only in reſpect 
of the many Turkiſh Words now intermixt, but alſo in the very Pro- 
nunciation of thoſe which yet remain unalter'd; as I particularly ob- 
ſery'd by converſing with ſeveral of the Greek Clergy in the Iſland of 
Cyprus, and elſewhere; and being preſent at ſome of their publick 
Prayers, Yea, the knowledge of the Ancient Gree# in its former pu- 
rity, is not only loſt among che Vulgar Sort of People, but alſo almoſt 
extinguiſh'd even among thoſe of the higheſt Rank, few or none of 
their Eccleſiaſticks themſelves pretending to be Maſters of it. And at 
Athens ( once ſo renowned for Learning and Eloquence ) their Tongue 
is now more corrupt and barbarous, than in any other part of Greece, 


Pater-Nofter in the beſt Diale& of the modern Greek, runs thus: Pater 
hemas, opios iſe ees tos Ouranous hagiaſthito to Onoma ſou, na erti he baſi- 


lia ſou; to thelema ſou na ginetex itzon en te Ge, 0s Is ton Ouranon : To 
pſomi hemas dofe hemas ſimeron. K& ſichoraſe hemos ta crimata hemon 
itzon, ke hemas ſichoraſomen ekinous opou, mas adikounk c men ternes he- 
mas is to piraſmo, alla ſoſon hemas apo to kako, Ainen. 5 


Sovernment.] So many brave and valiant Generals did Greece for- 
merly breed, that Strangers uſually reſorted thither to learn the Art 


of War; and ſuch were the Military Atchievements of this People, 


both at home and abroad, and ſo far did the force of their Arms ex- 
tend, that under their Great Alexander was erected the third Potent 


1 2 Monarchy | , 


being peculiar to the Turks, and the other to the Chri- 
ſtians ) a Specimen of the former ſhall be given in the laſt Paragraph 
of this Section. As for the other, I can't omit to mention the mighty 
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Monarchy of the World. But alas! ſuch hath been the ſad Cataſtrophe 
of Affairs in this Country, and ſo low and lamentable is its Condition 
at preſent, that nothing of its former Glory and Grandeur is now to 


be ſeen. For its poor and miſerable Natives, are now ſtrangely cow'd 


and diſ-ſpirited; its (once) numerous and flouriſhing Cities, are now 
depopulated and meer heaps of Ruins; its large and fertile Provinces 
are now laid waſte, and lie uncultivated. And lately, the whole, and 
ſtill a grear Part of the Country, doth now groan under the heavy 


' Burden of the Turkiſh Yoke; and its various Diviſions are rul'd by 


their reſpective Sangiacs in Subordination to the Grand Signior. 
| Arms. ] See the laſt Paragraph of this Section. 


| Religion, ] The eſtabliſh'd Religion in this Country, is that of Afa- 
hometaniſm; but Chriſtianity (for its number of Profeſſors ) doth far 


more prevail. The Chief Tenets of the Mahometan Religion may be 


ſeen 5. 4. of this Section (to which I remit the Reader.) As for Chriſti- 
anity, tis profeſs'd in this Country, according to the Doctrine of the 


Greck Church, the Principal Points of which, as it differs from the 


Weſtern Chriſtian Churches (whether Proteſtant or Roman) are theſe 
following, wiz. ( 1.) The Greeks deny the Proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt from the Son, aſſerting that he proceedeth only from the Fa- 
ther through the Son, (2.) They alſo deny the Doctrine of Purgato- 
ry, yer uſually pray for the Dead. (3.) They believe that the Souls 
of the Faithful departed this Life, are not admitted unto the Beatifick 
_ Viſion till after the Reſurrection. (4.) They celebrate the Bleſſed Sacra. 
ment of the Euchariſt in both Kinds, but make the communicant take 

three Morſels of Leaven'd Bread, and three ſips of Wine, in Honour 


of the Three Perſons of the Adorable Trinity. (5.) They admit Chil- 


dren to participate of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, when only 


ſeyen Years of Age, becauſe then it is (ſay they) that they begin to 
Sin. (6.) They allow nor of Extream Unction and Confirmation, and 
_ diſapprove of fourth Marriages. (7.) They admit none into Holy 
Orders but ſuch as are married, and inhibit al! ſecond Marriages, being 
once in Orders. (8.) They reje& all Carved Images, but admit of 


Pictures, wherewith they adorn their Churches. Laſtly, They obſerve 


four Lents in the Year, and eſteem it unlawful to Faſt upon Saturdays. 


Fo their Publick Worſhip they uſe four Liturgies, viz. That common- 


ly call'd St. 2 St. Chryſoſtom's, St. Baſil's, and St. Gregory the 
Great's, together with Leſſons out of the Lives of their Saints, which 
makes their Service to be of ſuch a tedious indiſcreet length, that 
it commonly laſts five or ſix Hours together. The Faſts and Feſtivals 
yearly obſerv'd in the Cree Church are very numerous; and were it 
not for them, tis probable that Chriſtianiry had been quite extirpated 
pur of this Country long erg now ; For by means of che en 
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(which yet are celebrated with a multitude of Ridiculous and Superſti- 
tious Ceremonies) they ſtill preſerve a Face of Religion under a Patri- 


arch, [ who reſides at Conſtantinople ] and ſeveral Archbiſhops and 


Biſhops, particularly thoſe abovemention'd. Bur did we view thoſe 
Ecclefiaſticks in their. Intellectuals, as alſo the lamentable State of all 


Perſons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both Prieſt and 


People labouring under ſuch groſs and woful Ignorance, that we could 
not refrain from wiſhing, that the Weſtern Churches of Chriſtendom 
[by their Diviſions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge] may not pro- 


voke the Almighty at laſt to plague them likewiſe with the ſame Dark. 
neſs and Deſolation, This Country was water'd with the Bleſſed Go- 
ſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the powerful 


Preaching of St. Paul, the Apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
S « 3, Little T, artary. 


Name.] I 1ttle Tartary J anciently J. aurica Cherſoneſus, or Tartaria 


and on the South by the Black. Sea] is rerm'd by the Italians, Tartaria 


Minor; by the Spaniards, Tartaria Menor; by the French, La Petite Tar- 
tarie; by the Germans, Kleine Tartary; and by the Engliſh, Little Tar- 
tary; ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Great Tartary in Aſia; as alſo _ 


| Cr.m-Tartary from Crim, the principal City of the Country. 


Air. ] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a very 
temperate Nature, but yet unhealthful to breath in. The oppoſite Place 


of the Globe to Little Tartary, is that part of Terra Auſtralis incognita. 


* 


between 240 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 48 and $2 Degrees 


of South Latitude. 


Soll.) The Soil of this Country (ir lying in the 8ch North Climate) 


is very different in different Parts, ſome Places abound ing with Grain 


and Fruits, and others, peſtered with undranable Marſhes, and barren 


| Mountains, The length of the Days and Nights here, is the ſame as 
in the Nor thern Parts of France. | th ee 


Commodities] The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
Slaves, Leather, Chalcal-Skins, and ſeveral ſorts of Furs, which they 
exchange with the Adjacent Turks for other Commodities they want. 


Raritieg. ] Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous Part 
of the World, that few, or no, ravenous Beaſts are found mar 
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Procopenſis, being the Leſſer Scythia, and a Part of Old 
# Sarmatia ; and now Bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia and the River 
Tanais; on the Weſt by Podolia; on the North by Part of Moſcovia; 
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190 Turky in Europe. Part II. 
And others tell us, That many of its Fens and Marſhes abound migh. 


tily with Salt, which is naturally there produc'd in prodigious Quan. 
— | 


5 Irchbiſhopzicks-] Archbiſbopricks in this Country. None. 
Wiſhopzicks. , Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
_ Caffa, Big Gothia. 
- Univerſities ] Univerſities in this Country. None. 
Manners. ] The Crim-T artars are cenerally Men of vigorous and 
robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Life; 


and many of them (being endu'd with Courage and Vigour of Mind, 
conform to their Strength of Body ( prove the beſt of Soldiers. They 


ære reputed to be very juſt in their Dealings with one another, bur 


far otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of em are much addicted to Pil- 
lage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-fleſh. 1 


Language.] The Language of the Crim-Tartars is the Scythian, ot 
pure Tartareſque, which hath ſuch a reſemblance to the Turkiſh, :5 be 
Spaniſh to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtanding one a: 
ther, as thoſe of Italy and Spain. The Arabicł is herelearn'd at School, 
as in moſt Parts of Turły. Pater. Noſter in the Tartareſque, runs thus; 
At ſcha wyzom Chy hokta ſen alguſch, ludor ſenug adoukel ſuom, chauluchomg 
bel ſun ſenung arkchneg aleigier da vkarhtaver viſum gundaluch ot mad chi 
 muſen vougou kai viſum jaſuchen, den biſdacha hajelberin biſum aj 
namaſin, datcha koima viſu ſumanacha, illa garta viſenu, gemandam . Amen, 


Government. ] This Country is govern'd by its own Prince, com- 
monly term the Cham of Tartary, who is under the Protection of che 
Great Turk, whoſe Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the uſual Cere- 
mony of receiving a Standard. The Grand Seignor actually pofleileti 
ſome Part of this Country, and maintains one Beglierbeg, and two Sar 


_ glacks, in the Places of greateſt Importance: As alſo, he derains I 


| Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor of the Cham, who is ordinarily either 
his Son or Brother. To all which, the Tartars readily yield upo! 


the Account of an Ancient Compact. Whereby the Turkiſh Empire 
Is ſaid to deſcend to them, whenever the Heirs Male of the Ottomul 


Line ſhall fail, 


Arms. The Cham of Tartary bears for its Enſigus Armorial, 0!, 
three Griffins Sable, arm'd Gnles, Ez 


Rell: 
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Religion. ] The Crim-Tartars ( for the moſt part) are zealous Pro- 
feſſors of the Mahometan Doctrine, except ſome who continue till 
Pagan; and intermixt with them are many Chriſtians, eſpecially Greeks 
and Armenians, befides a conſiderable number of Roman Catholicks. 
When this Country was firſt watered with the Bleſſed Goſpel, is nar 
very certain. : A 


F. 4. Danubian Provinces. 


Name. 2 E remaining part of Turky in Europe [ bounded on 


the Eaſt by Pontus Euxinus and the Propontis ; on the 


Weſt by Hungary; on the North by Poland; and on the South by 


4 Greece ] is here conſidered under the aſſum'd Title of Danubian Pro- 


.. vinces. This we chuſe to do upon the account of their Situation, 


the Romans, Quaſi trans ſylvas, it being formerly encompaſs'd with vaſt 
mighty Foreſts. (2.) Valachia, (part of Old Dacia) corruptedly fo 


davia, (the Seat of the Ancient Getz ) fo call'd from a little River of 


c /"!garia, (the Old Meſia Inferior ) ſo call'd from Volga, it being for- 
Ws merly ſubdu'd and pofleſs'd by a People which came from the Banks 
1 of that River. (6.) Servia, (of Old Mæſia Superior) why ſo call'd, 


es not very certain. (7.) Boſnia, (Part of the Ancient Pannonia) ſo 
„ calld from a River of the ſame Name. {8.) Sclavonia, another Part of 
Pannonia) ſo call'd from its Ancient Inhabitants, the Sclavi. (9.) Croatia, 


ele- Criticks. | 


eth | = os TL ES | 
Sar Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary ac- 
15 ® Weording to their Situation and Nat f the Soil. The oppoſite Place 
che erding eir Situation and Nature of the Soil. ppolite tac 


of the Globe to them, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 


220 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 and 48 Degrees of South 
pietatade. l e „ 


Bel! 8 8 e : 


being near unto or upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince each of 
thoſe Provinces requires a peculiar Etymology, take the ſame as follow- 
eth: (1.) Tranſilvania (the Ancient Dacia Mediterranea) ſo call'd by 


call'd tor Flaccia, which Title came from one Flaccus, an Ancient Ge- 
| neral, who made that part of the Country a Roman Colony. (3.) Mol- 


the ſame Name. (4.) Romania, (the chiefeſt Part of Old Thrace) ſo 
af, call'd from Roma Nova, viz. Conſtantinople. (5.) Bulgaria, or rather 


({ heretofore known by the Name of Liburnia ) fo call'd from its Inhabi- 
tants, the Croates. Laſtly, Dalmatia, (much of the Ancient Ihyricum) 
che ¶ but as for the Etymology of that Name, it's not yet agreed upon among 


Sotl.] The 5171 of theſe various Provinces ( they lying in the 7th 
"4 and 8th North Climate) cannot reaſonably be expected to be the ſame 
u all. Croatia is Cold and Mountainous, yet producing all Neceſſaries 
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19 2 Tarky in Europe. Part II. 
for the Life of Man. Servia much more Pleaſant and Fertil. Bulgarie 
Unpleaſant and Barren, being full of Deſarts, and ill Inhabited. 4. 
davia more Temperate and Fertil, but the greateſt Part of it unculti. 
vated. Romanid affords great Quantity of Corn and Fruits, and ſever] 

of its Mountains produce ſome Mines of Silver, Lead, and Alum. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part is about 16 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 

Southmoſt is 9 Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities] Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland Barren 
Countries (except Romania) and therefore little frequented by Stran. 
gers; the number of their Commodities can't be very great; ſave only 
thoſe exported from Stamboul, which are chietly Grograms, Camblets, 
Mohair, Carpets, Anniſeeds, Cottons, Galls, and moſt other rich Tu: 
Commodities. „ . VF 


Varities.] In one of the Mines of Tranſilvania, viz. that at Ri- 
mili Dominurdtz, are found ſometimes large Lumps of Virgin Gold, fir 
for the Mint without any purifying. (2.) Other Parts of rhis Country 
afford ſuch vaſt Quantities of Stone Salt, as to ſupply all the Neighbour: 
ing Nations with that uſeful Mineral. (3.) Near to Enguedine, in the 
ſame Principality, ( the Ancient Annium ) are ſeveral Monuments of 
Antiquity, eſpecially the Remains of a large Military Way, or long 
Cauſway made by one Annius, a Captain of a Roman Cohort, (4.) At 
Spalatro in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleſian's Palace, in which he 
took up his Reſidence when he retired from the. Empire. (s.) Here 
is alſo an intire Temple conſecrated to Fupiter, which is of an Offo- 
gonal Form, and adorn'd with ſeveral ſtately Pillars of Porphyry, 
(s.) At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins of Roman Archi 
tecture, and ſeveral Heathen Altars, ſtill ro be ſeen. But what moſt!y 
_ deſerves our regard, are thoſe Monuments of Antiquity, as yet extant, 
in or near to Conſtantinople, the chief of which are theſe following, 
viz. (I.) The Hippodrome (now call'd Atmidan, a word of like fignt- 
_ fication ) in which remains ſome ſtarely Hieroplyphical Pillars, parricu- 

larly one of Egyptian Granite, fifty Foot long, and yet but one Stone; 
and another of Braſs, only fourteen Foot high, and in form of three 
_ Serpents wreath'd together up to the Top, where their heads ſeparate, 
and look three different ways. (2.) South of the Hippodrome, is that 
Column commonly call'd the Hiftorical Pillar, curiouſly carv'd from 
Top to Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warlike Actions. (3.) Welt ot 
the Hippodrome, is another Column of Porphyry, brought hither from 


Rome by Conſtantine the Great, which having ſuffer'd much Damage by 


Fire, is now call'd the Burnt Pillar. (4.) Nigh the Mouth of the 
Black Sea, is a Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about ten Foot high, 
with an imperfe@ Inſcription on irs Baſe vulgarly call'd Pompey's Pil. 
lar, which hath been probably erected for a Sca-mark by Dey: 3 hs 

e 3 5 antnor 


nd 
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Lanthorn at Fanari is by Night. (s.) From the Black Sea to the City 
„of Conſtantinople, reacheth that Noble NN made by the Empe- 


. ror Valentinian, whoſe Name it retaine 


e for a particular Deſcription of which, with the other remarkables a- 


bovemention'd, fee Sandy's, Wheeler, Spon, with other Modern Tra- 


vellers. 


n- Archbi 


hopricks. Here 1s one Patriarchate, viz. that of Conſtanti- 
I; nople, as „ 


alſo ſeveral Archbiſhopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


0 Chalcedon, : ps Sophia, 
5 Trajanopol j, Antivari, 


| _ Raguſa or Raguſi. 
Biſhopzicks.] Chief Biſhopricks in theſe Provinces, are thoſe of 


Poſe La, 1 2 agr abe, | | | Narenza, 
Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. - 
by Univerſities. ] Univerſities in theſe Provi > no. 
ere! Panners.] Theſe various Provinces, are inhabited by various ſorts 


Jo- of People, particularly the Sclavonians, who are generally Men of a 
1j. robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next, the 
hi. Croats, who are eſteem'd to be Perſons ſo Valiant and Faithful, that 


iy they are entercain'd by many German Princes as their Guards, Laſtly, 
nr, The Servians and Bulgarians, who are reckon'd very Cruel, and uni- 


nz, W verſally given to Robbery. But as for the Natural Turks, they are thus 


n. Chara&eriz'd, viz. Men of a ſwarthy Complexion, robuſt Bod ies, of 
cu- W a good Stature, and proportionably compatted : Men who (though ge- 
ge; nerally addicted to ſome horrid Vices not to be nam'd among Chri- 


ree ftians) are yer Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, ſtrict Ob- 


ate, ſervers of their Word; abundantly Civil to Strangers, extraordinarily 


hat Charitable after their own way, and ſo zealous Obſervers of the various 
om Duties enjoin'd by their Religion (eſpecially that of Prayer) that their 


of frequency in the fame may juſtly reproach rhe general Practice of 


om Chriſtians now a-days. In their ordinary Salutations they lay their 


by Hand on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but ac- 
the coſting a Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kiſs 
igh, the Hem of his Garment. They account it an opprobrious thing to 


| th) and repair'd by Solyman 
the Great. To theſe we may add, that noble Pile of Building, Sanz 
e Sophia, tormerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a Mahometan Moſque ; 


__ —_— 


r — - — 
. 


Fil- uncover their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer the 
Left.hand before the Right, ug thereby Maſter of his mien | 
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with whom they walk, Walking up and down they never uſe, and 
much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chriſtians. Their chief Recreations 


they're very dexterous. 


are Shooting with rhe Bow, and Throwing of Lances, at both of which 


Language.] The Sclavonian Language (being of a vaſt Extent } 
is us'd nor only in all thefe Provinces, though with ſome variation of 
Dialect, but alſo in a great Part of Europe befides; the pureſt Diale& 
of which Tongue is generally eſteem'd, that peculiar to Dalmatia. 
As for the Turkiſh, (which is originally Sclavonian, and nos the pre- 
vailing Language of theſe Provinces ) Pater-Noſter in the fame, runs 
thus; Babamuz hanghe guigleſſin + chuduſs olſſum 2 adun; Gelſon 
{s enung me inleche tun. Olſum ſcenung iſtegunh nyeſſe gugthaule gyrde, echame 
gumox i hergunon vere bize bugun, hem haſſu bize borſtygomoxi, -nyeſe bizde 
baſlarux horſetiglereimoſi, hem yedma bize ge heneme, dez churtule biz y- 
Jaramazaan, Amen. ns DE = 


Government ] Theſe various Countries confider'd under the Ti- 
tle of Danubiun Provinces do acknowledge Subjection to ſeveral So- 
vereigns, particularly as followeth; Tranſilvania is ſubject to its own 


rince or Waywode, formerly Tributary to the Turks, but now under | 


the Protection of the Emperor ſince the Year 1690. Valachia being 
{ubjet to irs Faywode ( fometimes ftild Hyſpadar, ſignifying Chief 


General of the Militia ) is Triburary to the Turk, Moldavia is fubjett | 


to its Waywode, who is under the Protection of the Emperor ſince Ann 
1689, Romania, Bulgaria, and Servia, are wholly under the Tur#, and 
govern'd by their reſpective Beglierbegs, Sclavonia and Boſnia do own 
che Emperor. And laſtly, Dalmatia, is partly under the Venetians, and 


partly under the Tur, To the Government of rhefe Provinces we may | 
ſubjoin the Publick of Raguſi, whoſe Inhabitants are ſo afraid of 
loſing their Rights and Liberty, that every Month they change their 


Rector or ſupream Magiſtrate, and every Night the Governour of their 
Caſtle, who entreth into his Command blind folded, and all Military 


Ocficers wharſoever are not to keep the fame Poſts above ſix Weeks, 


leſt if long continued they ſhould either gradually or treacherou!iy 
bereave them of their Privileges, or make the Republick it ſelf a Prey, 
cither to the Turks or Venetians, whom they equally dread; however 
it payerh Tribute to both of them ar preſent, as alſo a certain Acknow- 


ledgment to the Emperor, his Catholick Majeſty, and the Pope, by 


Virtue of 4 mutual Compact ratifid between chem. 


Arms. ] The Grand Signior ( as Supream Sovereign over all the 
Zurkiſh Dominions, and Abſolute Emperor of rhe Ottoman Empire) 
bears Verte, a Creſent Argent, Creſted with a Turbant, charg'd with 1 
three Black Plume of Herons Quills, with this Rotte, Dojec oh, 

| | _ inp eat 


Part II. 5 
impleat Orbem, As ſor the Ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors 
1 before the rife of the Ottoman Family, They were, Mars, a Croſs Sol 
betwine four Greek Beta's, of the ſecond: The four Beta's ſignifying 
Bou Bamitwy, Banakuoy Bankino, i. e. Rex Regum, Regn.ins 
F 1 | obs 


Turky in Envope. 


4 


= Veltceion. ] The inhabitants of theſe different provinces, are very 
different in Foint of Religion, bur reducible to Three Clifles, viz. 
IChriſtians, Jews, and Mahometans The Chriſtians, for the greateſt 


part ad here to the Tenets of che Gree Church, (already mention'd $.2, 
ſome to the Church of Rome, and others profets the Reform'd Religion, 
both according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. The Fews (as in 
all other Countries) are Zealous Maintainers of the Ai,, Law; and 
the Mahometans ſtick cloſe to their Alcoran; by which they are taught 
the acknowledgment of One God, and that Mahomet is his Great Pro- 
phet. It alſo commandeth Children to be Obedient to their Parents, 
and approveth of Love to our Neighbouy. It enjoins Abſtinence from 
Swine's fleſh and Blood, and ſuch Anifnals as die of themſelves, It 


promiſeth to Myſſulmen (or True Believers) all manner of ſenſual Plea- 
ſures in a Future State. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in every 


Thing, and favours the Opinion of Tutelary Angels. But to be more 
particular. The Followers of Mahomet do readily grant, That the Wri- 
tings both of the Prophets and Apoftles were divinely Inſpir'd, but al- 


That of all Reveal'd Inſtitutions in the World, thoſe in the Alcoran are 
Þnly Divine and Perfect. Thar God is both Eflentiaily and Perſonally 
Pne; and that the Son of God was a meer Creature, yet without Sin, 


— — 


and nuraculoufly Born of a Virgin. Thar Jeſus Chriſt was a Great Pro- 
Office upon Earth, he ac- 
ſquainted his Followers of the coming of Alahomet. That Chrijt aſcended 


phet, and that having ended his Propherica 


into Heaven without ſuffering Death, another being ſubſticured in his 
place ro Die. Thar Man is not juftity'd by Faith in Chriſt, but by 
Works enjoin'd in the Aaſaic Law and the Alcoran. That Polygamy 


(according to the Example of the Ancient Patriarchs ) is ſtill ro be al- 
Jlow'd of; as alſo ro Divorce the Wife upon any occaſion. In ſhort, 
IMabometaniſm is a Medly of Paganiſm, Fuda'ſm, and Chriſtianity , by 


Iwhich means, the Grand Impofture (irs Founder) did cunningly ima- 
Fine to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. Bur whereas the Alcoran is 
The Turkiſh Rule of Faith and Manners, ler us more particularly conſider 
Its Precepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the Principal Heads th: re- 


If, viz. Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayers, Alms, Pilgrimage, and Aſtinence 
grom Wine. (I.) Circumciſion, Of the various Sacraments in the 0% 
Snd New Teſtament, they admit only of Circumciſion, This they reckon 


ibſolutely neceſſary to every Muſſulman, eſteeming it impoſſible to ob- 


\ 
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edge chat they're ſo corrupred by Jews and Chri/tians, that they can't 
pe admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further believe and afſert, 
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196 Turky in Europe. Part II. 
tain Salvation without it; whereupon they are very careful to perform 
the ſame, and do celebrate the performance thereof with great Solem- 
nity. (2.) Faſting, Particularly chat extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Leut, 
call'd Ramadan, obſerv'd every Ninth Month, and of a whole Month's 
continuance ; during which time, they neither Eat nor Drink till the 
Sun goes down; they alſo abſtain from all worldly Buſineſs, and from 
ſmoaking their beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Recreations 
| and living reſerv'd auſtere Lives, do ſpend moſt of the time in their 
| Moſques, frequenting them both Day and Night. They believe that 
| during this Month, the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and that thoſe of 
Hell are ſhur. (3.) Prayer, This Duty is of mighty requeſt among 
them, their Prophet having term'd the ſame the Key of Paradiſe, and the 
very Pillar of Religion, whereupon they are frequent and fervent at 
their Devotions. They're oblig'd to pray five times every Day, and 
never fail of that number, let their worldly Buſineſs be never ſo ur- 
gent. (g.) Alms, Every Turk is bound to contribute the hundredth 
Part of his Wealth towards the Zagat or Alms, for maintenance of 
the Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large voluntary Con- 
tributions; yea, their Charity doth not only extend it ſelf towards 
their Fellow-Rational Creatures, but even the Irrational, as Dogs, Horſes, 
_ Camels, Ce. whom they carefully maintain in a kind of Publick Hoſpi- 
tals, when through Age they become uſeleſs to their Maſters, (3) PII. 
grimage; viz. That to Mecca, which every Muſſulman is bound to per- 
form once in his Life-time, or, ar leaſt, to fend Deputies for him. 
Thither they reſort in vaſt Multitudes, being commonly 40 or 50000 in 
Number, over whom the Sultan appoints a Commander in Chief to 
_ redreſs Diſorders that may happen on the Road. This Officer is fol- 
low'd by a Camel carrying the Alcoran cover'd with Cloth of Gold, 
which ſanctify'd Animal upon its return, is adorn'd with Garlands of 
Flowers, and exempt from any farther Labour during the remaining 
part of it's Life, The Tr do likewiſe viſit the City of Feruſalem, 
but that more out of Curiotity chan Devotion. They have alſo a great 
Veneration for the Valley of Fehyaphat, believing it ſhall be the par- 
ricular Place of the General Judgment. Laſtly, Abſtinence from Wine is 
likewiſe a Precept of the Alcoran. But of this they are lets obſervant 
than of any of the former, for many of the richeit ſort of Turks are 
great Admirers of the Juice of the Grape, and will literally taſte of 
che ſame in their private Cabals Theſe various Provinces were at firſt 
inſtructed ig the Chriſtian Faith at different Times, and upon different 
Occaſions, „ „„ „ | 
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SECT. IX. 
Concerning the European Ilands. 
A VIN G hitherto Travell d through 


'the various Countries on the Continent 
of Europe, let us now leave the Continent, |} 
and ſer Sail for its land.. And whereas the |} 

Chief of ſuch Iſlands, are thoſe rerm'd the Bri= |! 
tannick; let us firſt take a Particular Survey of 
- | them, and then a more General View of all 


the reſt, 3 


al 1 Of the "ORE! ſands. 
A | "HE SE Illands being always conſi- 
r der'd as divided into Greater [ vix, 


„ thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland] and Leſſer | 
(namely thoſe many little ones ſurrounding 

. 7 itain) 1 ſhall begin with the former, com- | 
] prehending in them Three diſtinct Kingdoms, 1 
and One Principality. And ſince our manner {| 

of Travelling through the various Countries 
on 


1998 | European Iſlands. Part Il. 
on the Continent of Europe, hath been ſtill to 
proceed from North to South, [ſhall therefore 
continue the aforeſaid Method in Surveying 
the Iſle of Great Britain, having no other Re. 
gard to the Two Grand Sovereignties therein, 
than the bare Situation of them : Begin we 
therefore with the Northern part of the Iſland, 
VVV 
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| Miles. 


w | 


Theſe a are the various "Divi ons of Scotland, according to the beſt 
: Maps, and the manner how they are found, Bur ſince thar Kingdom 
| ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Stewarties, Bailiaries, and one 
Conſtabulary, we ſhall alſo conſider it in that reſpe; and ſeeing each 
of thoſe Sheriffdoms and Ste warries, c. comprehend either a part, 
or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, we ſhall here ſubjoin all the 
Sheriffdoms and Stewarties, c. of the whole Kingdom, and annex | 
ro each of them cheir whole Content, whether more or lels. There- ; 
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| Sheriffdoms of Scet land are, thoſe of 
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A. 


| 


Þ} Peeblis —— 


1 Lanerich ——— 


| Forfar 


: — | 


N Edenburgb 1 


Fee 


Shel kirk —— 


O0 
3 (Mar ER (Aberdeen 2p 

S | Badenoch =————— | Riven — — CE. to w. 
© | Lochabar =——— —— g | Tmerlochy HE 
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Wigton 
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Dumbritton 
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Couper- 


| Clackmannan — | 
Kinroſs = 
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Kinkardinↄ 
Elgin — —— 
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Ca e Lothian. | _ 
4 The Mers and Bailiary of Lauterdate. = 
Tweedale. 0 
The Foreſt of Etterick, 
| The N. and W, Parts of Galloway. 
T The Barony of Renfrew, _ : 
Chdiſdale. | b 
Lenox. 


8 5 | 
Striveling, on both ſides the River Puth, 
Weſt Lothian. a 
A little of the E. parts of Strivelinſhire. | 

=] A little of the W. parts of Fife. | 


N= 
I 


Con talning 


The reſt of Fife. 
Angus, with its bertinents. 
Merns. 

The Eaſtern parts 
The Veſtern parts 
I Caithneſs. 


nes of J 


Pot Murray. : 


Orkney. ey. 
Schetland, 


Sheriffdons | 
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[ Marr with its pertinents. F 
W containing Buchan. bs 
_Strathbogie. | 
. . Glenſhee, } 
BS: 4t1.xäñꝑ—m | Strathandel. 
c PLES Ramach. 
Perth containing Broad-Albin ( Balhider. 
5 Menteith — Glenurqhay. 
Strathyern— J A Stormont. 
1 | Lorn. 
Imerara containing Kantire. 


g ker. | 
| Ales Wa of Uantire, 
Bamſe, 
NI Strathaovern. 
Bamfe containing 


A. 


4 Strathawin, * / 
Balveny. 


:  (Bademich, 

FCC | 
mt cd The 3 part of Nl... 4 

| A Part of Murray beyond Ren, Weſt ird, 


S Southerland. 


: — of Scotland, are thoſe of 


3 bade 
= By | 4 Roxburgh containing Lidiſdale. 
ire, \ 1 1 Eſp ale with Euſdale, 


HET Kyle. 
Aire containing Vene 
5 Len am. 


all Nithiſdale. 


| DunfreisT. 1 | 
a little of ns S. of cromarty. 


(co mart containing 2 


do | o d | Beſides 


MEFATDL are 3 Kirkudbright — 


Bailieries are 


50 | Srewurries. 5 
Beſides theſe Sheriffdoms, t there are Baylieries. 
ED Cone Conſtabulary, 


Strathern Is C Strathern, 
Annandale _—— ( 8 | Annandale. 
vo 


(K. and S. parts of Galloway, 
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Name.) Fer lag [the famous Ancient Caledonia ; and Bounded on the 
5 Eaſt by part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt and North 


by the Britiſh Sea; and on the South by England] is term'd by the Ita- 
lians, Scotia; by the Spaniards, Eſcocia; by the French, Eſcoſſe; by the 
Germans, Scotland; by the Engliſh and its own Natives, Scotland; fo 


call'd, as ſome fondly imagine, from $cofa, (Daughter to an Egyptian 
Pharaoh) but more probably from Scoti, Schytti, or Scythi, a People of 
Germany, (over the Northern Parts of which the Name of Scythia did 
once prevail) who ſeiz'd on a Part of Spain, next to Ireland, and from 
thence came into the Weſtern Parts of this Country, 


Fir ] The Air of this country is generally very pure, and ſo ex- 


traordinary wholeſome to breath in, that ſeveral Perſons in the Nortu- 
moſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater Ages than 
is uſual in other Nations of Europe, The oppoſite Place of the Globe 


to Scotland, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 


196 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. Notwithſtanding this r bg of a Situation conſidera- 

bly Northern, (it lying in the 11th, 12th, 

North Climate) yet it produceth all Neceſſaries, and many of the 
Comforts of Humane Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtor'd with moſt. 
kinds of excellent Fiſh; its Rivers do mightily abound with the choiceſt 
of Salmons ; irs Plains do ſufficiently produce moſt kinds of Grain, 
Herbs, and Fruits; and many of its Mountains are not only lin'd with 


valuable Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeveral of them are ſo 
covered over with numerous Flocks, that great Droves of Cattle do 


_ yearly paſs into the North of England. The longeſt Day in the North- 


moſt Part of this Country is about 18 Hours 2, the ſhorteſt in the South. 
moſt 6 Hours 2; and the Nights proportionably. | 


3 Commodities." The Chief Commodities of this Country, are moſt 


forts of Fiſh in great abundance, much Linen- Cloth and Tallow, vaſt 


numbers of Cattle and Hides; asalfo excellent Honey, Lead, Oar, Iron, 


Train-Oil, Courſe Cloths, Frizes, &c. 


Baritieg. In Chdſdale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeveral Miles, the 


Remains of a large Roman Cauſway, or Military-way, which com- 


: monly goes now by the Name of IWatling-ſtreet. And in Tiviotdale, 
are ſome Veſtigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military-way, 
vulgarly term'd the Ruggid Cauſeway. C2.) In the Stewarty of Stra- 
thern, are viſible Tracts of ſeveral Roman Camps, eſpecially that at Ardoch, 


(3-) In Sterlingſhjre are divers Marks of the ſame Ræman Wall, (now 
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commonly call'd Graham's Dye) which was extended over the Iſthmus, 
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between the Rivers of Forth and C/yde : Its Form and Manner of Build- 
ing will beſt appear by a Draught thereof; for which, Vid. Camden's 
Britannia late Edition, page 959, (4+) In Sterlingſhire, were likewiſe 
found ſome Infcriptions upon Stones relating to the Roman Wall; par- 
ticularly Two; one whereof is now at Calder, and informs us that rhe 
Legio ſecunda Auguſta, built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and 


another in the E. Marſhal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that a Party 


of the Legio Viceſima victrix, continued it for three Miles more. As 
for the Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. page 920, and Tor, 


(5-) Hard by the Tra& of the aforeſaid Wall in Sterlingſhire, are yet 


to be feen two pretty Mounts, term'd by the Ancients, Duni pacis; as 


alſo the Remains of an Ancient Building in form of a Pyramid (now 
cCall'd by the Vulgar Arthur's Oven) which many reckon to have been a 
Temple of the God Terminus. (5.) Near Paſley and Renfrew, are the 


Veſtigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes about the Pre- 


torium, being ſtill viſible. Here is alſo to be ſeen a remarkable Spring 


which regularly Ebbs and Flows with the Sea. (7.) Nigh to the 
City of Edenburgh, is a noted Spring, commonly call'd the 0ily-Well. 
The Surface of its Waters being cover*d with a kind of Oyl or Bitumen, 
which is frequently us'd, with good Succeſs, in curing Scabs and 


Pains proceeding from Cold. (S.) Near the fame City is another 
Fountain; which gces by the Name of the Rowting Well, becauſe it 


uſually makes a Noi'e before a Storm. (9.) Near Brechin in Angus, 
(where the Danes recciv'd a mighty overthrow) is a high Stone eretted 
over their General's Grave, call'd Camus-Croſs; with another about ten 


_ Mlles diſtance, both of em having antique Letters and Figures upon 
them. (10.) Ar Slains in Aberdeenſhire, is a remarkable petreiying 
Cave, commonly call'd the Dropping Cave, where Water ouzing through 

a ſpungy porous Rock on the Top, doth quickly conſolidate after 


it falls in drops ro the bottom. (11.) Near Kinrofs in Murray, is to 


be ſeen an 05e/i54 of one Stone, ſer up as a Monument of a Fight be- 
tween King Malcolm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane. (:2.) On 


the Lord Lover's Lands in Straherrich, is a Lake which never freezeth 
all over before the Month of February; but after that time, one Nights 


Froſt will do it. There's alſo another, call'd Lough Monar, (belonging 
to the late Sir George Mackenzy | 
former, and a third at Glencanigh in Strathglaſh, which never wants 
Ice upon the middle Part of it, even in the hotteſt Day of Summer. 


) juſt of the ſame Nature with the 


(13.) Towards the Northweſt Part of Murray, is the famous Lough Neſs 


which never freezeth; but retaineth its natural Heat, even in the 
extreameſt Cold of Winter; and in many places this Lake hath been 
ſounded with a Line of 500 Fathoms, but no Botrym found. (14. ) 


Nigh to Loc“. Neſs is a large round Mountain ( call'd Meal-f-or-vouny ) 


about two Miles of perpend.cular height from the ſur face of the Neſs, 


upon 
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upon the very top of which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water 


often ſounded with Lines of many Fathoms, bur never could they reach 
the botrom. This Lake, having no viſible current running either to ir, 
or from it, is equally full all ſeaſons of the Lear; and it never freezeth. 
(15.) On the top of a Mountain in Roſs\ ( call'd Scure-in-Lappich ) is a 


vaſt heap of large white Stones moſt of em clear like Chryſtal ; as alſo 
great plenty of Oyſter-ſhells, and Shells of other Sea Animals, yer 
| twenty Miles from any Sea, (16.) In Lennox is Lough Lomond, which is 
| every whit as famous among the Vulgar, not only for its Floating-Iſland, 
but alſo as having Fiſh without Fins, and being frequently Tempeſtu- 
* ous in a Calm. (17) In divers Parts of Scotland are ſome noted Mi. 
: neral Springs, particularly thoſe at Kinghorn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo 
Aberdeen and Peterhead in Aberdeenſhire , ſeveral of which come little 
+ ſhorr of the famous Spaw-Water in the Biſhoprick of Liege. (18.) In 
: moſt Countries of this Kingdom, are many Circular Stone Monuments, 
(being a company of prodigious long Stones ſer on end in the Ground, 
and that commonly in form of a Circle) which are probably con- 
jectur'd to have been either Funeral Monuments, or Places of Publick 
* Worſhip in times of the Ancient Druides, or both. Laſtly, Southweſt 
of Swinna (one of the Orcades.) are two dreadful Whirlpools in the Sea, 
commonly term'd the Wells of Swinna, with another between Ja and 
Fura (two of the Weſtern Iflands) during the firſt three Hours of 
Flood; all of em are very Terrible to Faſſengers, and probably occa- 
= fion'd by ſome ſubterranean Hiatus —© © 


rehbiſhopzicks. ] Archbiſtepricks in this Kingdom, are Two, 4. 


e Flacon. 


5  Bilhopzicks, | Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Twelve, viz, thoſe 


S Ecenburg,. © Mmh, Roß, Galloway, 
Dunkeld, Byichen, Ca hes, Amin, 
Aberdeen, Dumblain, Orkney, _ The Iſles, 


” Univerſities. } Univerſities of this Kingdom, are Four, viz. thoſe 


St. Andrews, OO Edenburgh, | 
Aberdeen, Claſcow. 


Manners. The Scots (for the moſt part) are an Active, Pru- 


dent, and Religious ſort of beople. Many abominable Vices, too com- 
mon in other Countries, are not ſo much as ſpeculatively known among 


them. 
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them. They generally abhor all kinds of Exceſs in Drinking, and 
effeminate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the Mind, than 
pamper the Body. Many of them make as great Advances in all Parts 
of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation in Europe. And as for 
their ſingular Fidelity (although ſlanderouſly ſpoken of by ſome ) tis 
abundantly well-known, and experienced abroad; for an undoubted 
Demonſtration thereof, is publickly given to the whole World, in thar 
a Neiphbouring Prince, and his Predeceſſors (for almoſt three hundred 
Years ) did commit the immediate Care of their Royal Perſons to them, 
without ever having the leaſt Cauſe ro repent, or real Ground to 
change. | | 1 5 N 5 


Language] The Language commonly ſpoken in the North and 
North Weſt of this Country, is a Dialect of the Triſh, corruptly call'd 
Erſe (a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Ireland.) 
In all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Engliſh Tongue; bur 
that with conſiderable difference of Pronunciation in different Coun- 


ties, and all diſagreeing with that in England; except the Town of 


Inverneſs, whoſe Inhabitants are the only People who come neareſt to 
the true Engliſh, however the Gentry and Perſons of good Education, 
uſually ſpeak Englifh, (though not with the ſame Accent as in England) 
yet according to its true Propriety, and their manner of Writing i 
much the ſame. The Vulgar Language (commonly call'd Broad. Scotch) 
is indeed a very corrupt fort of Engliſh, and hath a great Tincture of 
ſeveral Foreign Tongues, particularly the High German, Low Dutch, and 
French, eſpecially the laſt, a great many words ſtill in uſe among the 
Commonalty, being Originally from that Language. For a Specimen 
of which Tongue, Pater Noſter in it runs thus: Ure Fader whilk art in 
Heven; hallued be thy Neme; thy Kingdoom cumm, thy Wull be doon in 
Earth ax its doon in Heven. Gee uſs this day ure daily Breed, an forget 
% ure Sinns, az we forgee them that Sinn againſt uſs;, and leed uſs nat 
intoo temtacion, batt delyver uſs frae evil. Ameen. „ 


Sovernment ] This Kingdom hath hitherto had the good fortune 

fo en joy an Hereditary limited Monarchy ; though many times the im- 
mediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been fer aſide, and another 
more remote hath mounted the Throne, Since its Union with Eny- 
land, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtild the Monarch of 
Great Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chiefly manag(d 
by a Council of State, or Privy Council, confiſting of thoſe call'd pro- 
_ perly Officers of State, and others of the Nobility and Gentry, whom 
the King pleaſeth ro appoint. The Officers of State are eight in number, 
iz. the Lord High. Chancellor, Lord High-Treaſurer, Lord Preſident 
ot the Council, Lord Secretary of State, Lord Treaſurer. Deputy, Lord 
Regiſter, Lord Advocate, and Lord Juftice Clerk. The Adminiſtrati- 


the Seſſion who in this Bench are call'd Commiſſioners ot Juſticiary. 
nd > Over and above theſe two Supreme Courts of Juſtice, there are a great 
& many Subordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs 
. through the Kingdom, as Sheriff- Courts, Courts of Regality, and the 
but like. - | . ws. | | 
— WE 1 | | . 
of Arms] The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
0 of England and Ireland, (as they compoſe the Enſigns Armorial of the 
on, Monarch of Great Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſsd when we 
＋ come to England,  _ 7 5 1 8 
”" = Beligion. ] The Inhabitants of this Country ( excepting a few, 
- 0 Þ who ſtill adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconſiderable number 
and of Quakers ) are all of the Reform'd Religion, yer with conſiderable 
rhe Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opinions and various 
men Points of Church Diſcipline : However the numerous Profeſſors thereof 
are very ſincere in their Principles, and do generally practiſe confor- 
n n mable to their Profeſſions. No Chriſtian Society in the World excels 
of them for their exact Obſervation of the Sabbath-day; and few can 
na equal them, for their ſingular Strictneſs and Impartiality, in puniſhing _ 
2 Scandals: Bur lamentable are their Diſtractions of late, in Matters re- 
lating to Eccleſiaſtical Polity; and how fatal ſuch Hears and Diviſions, 
tune beth in this, and the Neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt; is 
eim alas! but too well known, to all thinking Perfons among us. The 
other ſmalleſt Privateer, belonging either to Breſt or S. Malo's, may eaſily 
* Attack, Board, and Sink the Royal Britannia her ſelf; if ſhe chance 
che only to Spring a Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are at 
nas Blows between Decks. The Chriſtian Faith (according to the beſt Ac- 
po counts) was planted in this Country, during the Reign of Diocleſian; 
_ tor by reaſon of that violent Perſecution he rais'd in the Church, ma- 
fi ny Chriſtians are ſaid to have fled from the Continent into the Iſle of 
e Jeet Britain; and particularly (as an Ancient Author expreſly reſtift- 
ſtrati- 1 th) into that Part thereof, In quam Rom ana Arma nunqua m penetrdrunt; 
! Which (without all doubt) is Scotland; e ſpecially the Northern Parts of 
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on of Juftice in Civil Affairs is lodg'd in the Lords of the Seſſion, who 
are fifteen in number, whereof One is Preſident, and co theſe are 


join'd ſome Noblemen, under the Name of extraordinary Lords of the 


| Seſſion. . This Court is eſteemed one of the moſt Auguſt and Learned 
| Judicatories in Europe: From it there lies no Appeal but to the Parlia- 


| ment, which is now made up of the Peers, the Commiſſioners ,of f 


Counties, and thoſe of Free Boroughs. The King's Perfon is always 
repreſented in Parliament by ſome Nobleman, who bears the Title of 
Lord High-Commiſſioner, The Diſtribution of Juſtice in Criminal Matters 


is committed to the Court of Juſtice, which is compos'd of the Lord 
| Juſtice General, the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and five or ſix other Lords of 


that 
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St. Andrews ſtands. Theſe firſt Propagators of Chriſtianity ſeem to 


ol Aan and Jona, and paſſed under the Name of Culdees, 
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that Country, they being ſtill poſleſs'd by the Scots, and never ſubject 
to the Roman Power. St. Rule, or Regulus, is ſaid to have brought 


over with him the Arm, or ( as ſome affirm) the Leg of St. Andrew 
the Apoſtle, and to have buried it in that place where now the City of 


have been a kind of Monks, who afterwards, by the beneficence of the 
firſt Chriſtian Kings of Scotland, came into the Sears and Poſſeſſions of 
the Pagan Druides, (a ſort of Religious Votaries to the Heathen Gods) 
and had their principal Reſidence, or rather Monaſteries, in che Iſlands 
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| E Nottinghamſhire | | Nottingham — PE. to W. 
| 8 Derbyſhire — [[I Derby- | | 
1 O.- Rutlandſhire— 1 Okthin ) 
| X = | Leiceſterſhire — | _ } Teiceſter ——— E. to W. 
{ SI | Warwickſhire — 5 | Warwick—— 8 5 
1 7 7 EOS 1 Leice er- FRY EX 
| = Northamptonſhire E ] Northalnpton S. of 15 wiel 5 ſhire, F 
ll | 2 Torkſhire - 5 8 | York — | F 
fl 83 89 \ Durban — | |] Idem —— $$.toN. F 
1 8 3 Northumberland 3 ] Newcaſtle —— | EF 
i 28 Lancaſhire — | | Tancaſter — ED K 
| S /weſtmirland ——< |} | Appleby —— S. to N. 8 
1 @ * Cumberland — 1 {Uarliſle— =) _ FT 
To England we here ſubjoin the Principality of Wales, divided into Þ 
Four Circuits; each Circuit comprehending Three Counties, viz, | 
5 T besbigbſbire 1 PDebieh X | 
1. Thoſe of Flintſhire ——— | St. Aſaph tos. 
. Hontgomeryſpire- | Montgomery 1 
eee g ear 
2. Thoſe of ; Carnar venſpire 5 | Carnarven ———— SN, to S. E. 
( Merionethſhire —— ] EI Har lech — 
C CCardiganſhire —- | = | Cardigan — -) 
3. Thoſe of Carmarthenſhire — | V2 Carmarthen? VN. to 8. 
| 4 Pembrokeſhire _—.Lt I Pembroke—_ ; NN 
: 5 Radnorſhire : Nahr 3 
4. Thoſe of \ Brecknockfhire —— | I Brecknith .— M. to S. W. 
5 (la morganſbire - Cardiff ——— ) 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England, (containing Thirty eight Coun- 
ties) and thoſe Four of Wales, comprehending Twelve; there temain 
as yet two Counties unmenrioned, and Which are not ordifarily reduc'd 
to any of theſe Circuits, viz. Middleſex and Cheſhire; the firſt becauſe 
of its Vicinity to London, and the other as being a County-Palarine, Þ 
having its own. Judges and Counſellors peculiar to it ſelf, Thefe Two Þ 
Counties, with the Thirty eight above-mention'd in England, and Twelve 
in Wales, make Fifty two in all. Bur ſince England and'Wales are Two 
_ diſtin Sovereignties [ one being a Kingdom, and the other a Princi- 
pality ] we ſhall ſeparately Treat of them both. Therefore, 
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ENGLAND. 
Name.] E nd [che Ancient Anglia which, with the reſt of the 
*  _ _ 1, Hand, made up the Renown'd Br tannia or Albion: and 
now Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
by S. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland; and on the South 
by the Engliſh Channel] is term'd by the Italians, Inghilterra; by the 
* Spamards, Inglatierra; by the French, Angleterre; by the Germans, En- 
* gelland; and by the Natives, England; which Name is deriv'd from the 
Angles, a People of Lower Saxony, who Conquer'd the greateſt Part of 
this Country, and divided the ſame into ſeven different Kingdoms: 
But Egbert ( deſcended. from the Angles) having united this divided 
Nation, and being the firſt Monarch of England after the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, ordered (by ſpecial Edict, above 800 Years after the Incar- 
nr nation) chat the viel Kingdom ſhould be term'd Exgle-lond, which 


I Title in proceſs of time, hath turn'd into the preſent Name of Eng- 
So lands © | | | | | te 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet, and Tem- 
perate, than in any part of the Continent under the ſame Parallel. 

The Cold during the Winter is not ſo piercing; nor the Heat in the 
„Summer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend (much leſs to enforce) the uſe 
. E. of Stoves in the one, or Grotto's in the other. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to England, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 200 

; 2 Degrees of Longicude, with 50 and 55 Degrees of South La- 

| ticude, F . 
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Soil. This Country (lying in the 5th, roth, and 11th North 
Climate is generally ſo Fertil, and produceth ſuch plenty ot Grain, 
Pruits, Roots, Herbs, c. that the Excellency of its Soil, is beſt de- 
W. clard by thoſe Tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtow'd on her, 
both by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Granary 
_ | of the Weſtern Wld, the Seat of Ceres, &c. that her Vallies are like Eden, 
dun- her Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Piſgah, and her Rivers as Ford in; 
nan that ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden of Gol. The longeſt 
uc'd ® Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours +, the ſhorteſt in the 


29 


zuſe ® Southmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours; and the Nights proporrionably. © 
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[WF Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Corn, 
Cattle, Tyn, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abundance of Wool, 
"wo | Cloath, Stuffs, Linen, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Beer, Oc. 


6. 7 Ee 2 | Rart- 
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Rarities. ] In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are till extant, 


ſome noted Circular Stone Monuments (like thoſe in Scotland above. 


mention'd, page 205.) particularly, The Seventy ſeven Stones at Sa- 
leeds in Cumberland, commonly term'd Long Meg, and her Daughters; 
Thyſe call'd Rolle-rich Stones in Oxfordſhire ; Thoſe near Eniſham in Mr- 


thumberland; Thiſe upon the River Loder in Weſtmorland ; Thoſe near 
Burrow- Bridge in Hræſbire; Thoſe near Exmore in Devonſhire , Thoſe at 


Stanton Drew in Sommer ſetſhire ; and finally the Hurlers, and thoſe at 
Biſcaw. woun in Cornwall, &c. But moſt obſervable of all, is Stone-henge 


[the CMrea Gigantum of the Ancients ) on Salisbury Plain. Which 
Monuments are thought by ſome to conſiſt of Natural Stones; by o- 
thers, of Stones artificially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vitriol, 
and other unctuous Matter. But if the Reader defires to ſee the various 
Coyjectures of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of all 


ſuch Monuments, together with the Draught of Stone-henge 1n parricu- 


lar, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Britannia, pag. 23, 95, 


108, 269. (2.) In many Parts of England are yet to be ſeen the Veſti- 


ia, and Remains of divers Roman Military Ways; the principal of 


which is that mention'd in Leland's M . beginning at Dover, and paſ- 
fing through Kent to London, from thence to Sr. Albans, Dunſtable, 


Stratford, Toxceſter, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert's Hill near Shrewsbury, then 
by Stratton, and ſo through the middle of pales to Cardigan. (3.) In 
this Country are abundance of Medicinal Waters; whether tor Bathing; 


as thoſe eſpecially in Somerſetſhire, ( call'd the Baths, xe] ££oyW) or 
Purging; particularly thoſe of the Spaws in Yorkſhire ; Tunbridge in 


Kent ; Ebiſham and Dulledge in Surry; North-hall, Acton, and Iſling. 


lon in Middleſex. Here alſo are many other very remarkable Springs; 


whereof ſome are mightily impregnated either with Salt, as that 
at Durtwich in Worceſterſhire; or Sulphure, as the famous Well at Wig- 
ein in Lancaſhire, (of which afterwards) or Bituminous Matter, as that 
at Pitchford in Shropſhire. Others have a Petrefying Quality, as particu- 


larly that near Lutterworth ; or Leiceſterſhire; and the remarkable Drop- 
ing-Well in the Mſt-Riding of Yorkſhire. And finally ſome Ebb and 
Flow, but that generally in a very Irregular manner, as thoſe of Pea#- 
Forreſt in Derbyſhire, and Lay-Well near Torbay, whoſe Waters riſe and 
fall ſeveral times in an Hour, To theſe we may add that remarkable 
Fountain near Richard's Caſtle in Herefordſhire, commonlv call'd Bone- 


ell, which is always full of ſmall Fiſh or Frogs-Eones, (or ſuch reſem- 


blances) rhough frequently empty'd and clear'd of them. (4.) Many 
are the Roman Altars, which from time to time are dug up in this 


Kingdom, cſpecially che Northern Parts thereof. As for their parricu- 


lar Shapes, and remarkable Inſcriptions, with the places where now 


to be ſeen, Vid. Cambden, (late Edition) page 568, 570, 734, 792, 
783, 826, 836, 844. and from 848 jo 852, incluſively, (5.) in ſere- 
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ral places between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, are ſome Remains of the 
t, famous PisVVall, (fo much talkt of by our Engliſh Hiſtorians) which 
e. did run through Cumberland and Northumberland, beginning at Tinmouth 
i © Bar, and ending at Solway-Frith. bay yp the Middle of VViltfhire 
s; rom Eaſt to Welt is a mighty Ditch, commonly term'd VVanſdike or 
7. Þ VVodenſdike (fo call'd from the Saxon God VVoden) and deſign'd, tſeeins, 
ar either as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, or as a Fence to guard 
ar Þ againſt a Neighbouring Enemy. There are alſo in Cambridgeſhire 
ar plain Tracts of thoſe large Ditches thrown up by the Eaſt-Angles, to 
ze prevent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who frequently ruin'd all before 
ch them. And nigh to the Town of Cambridge, are ſome Veſtigia of two 
o- Þ® ſpacious Camps; one Roman at Arborough (a mile North of Cambridge) 


ol, and the other at Gogmagog-Hills, on the other fide of the Town. 
bus (7 )Near VPiggin in Lancaſhire, is the remarkable Well abovemention'd, 
all which being empty d, there preſently breaks out a ſulphurous Vapour, 


u- which makes the Water bubble up as if ir boil'd; and a Candle being 
25, © put thereto, it inſtantly rakes Fire and Burns like Brandy, During a 
ſti- Calm, the Flame will continue a whole Day, and by its Heat they can 
ok boil Eggs, Meat, c. and yer the Water it ſelf is cold. (8.) In 
aſ- Þ VVhinfield Park in VVeſtmorland, is the Three-Brother-Tree, ſo call'd be- 
le, Þ cauſe there were Three of em, (the leaſt whereof is this) which a good 
en way from the Root is thirceen Yards and a half in Circumference. 
In FF (9.) At Broſely, Bently, and Pitchford, with other Places adjacent in 
ng; Þ Shropſhire, is found over moſt of the Coal-pits, a Stratum of blackiſh 

\ or porous Stone, much impregnated with biruminous Matter; which 
in | Stone being pulveriz'd and boil'd in Water, the biruminous Subſtance 
ing. Þ riſeth to the top, and being gather'd off, it comes to the conſiſtency 
2s; Þ of Pitch, and is usd for ſuch with good effect. (10.) In Derbyſhire 
| is the famous Peak, and ſome hideous Cavities, as thoſe call'd Pool's- 
Hole, Elden- Hole, and another, which goes by the indecent Name of 
the Devil's Arſe. In the firſt of theſe is dropping Water ot a perrety- 
ing Nature; and at a ſmall diſtance from ir, a little clear Brook re- 
markable for conſiſting both of hot and cold Water, ſo join'd in the 
| lame Stream, that a Man may at once put the Finger and Thumb of the 
ſame Hand, one in hot, and the other in cold. For a full and ſa- 
tisfactory Account of the Peak, and the many VVonders thereof, Vid, 
© (beſides rhe laſt Edition of Cambden) ſuch Authors as have particularly | 
treated that ſubjed, eſpecially Cotton and Hobbs, with the late Book of 
Dr. Leigh, (11.) Near VVhitby in the North-Riding of Torkfhire, are 
found certain Stones reſembling the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. 
And at Huntly-Nabb in the fame Riding, are other Stones of fevera! T4 
-icu- U ſizes and fo exactly round, as if artificially made for Cannon-Balls, 9 
now which being broken, do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents Mt 
782, wireath'd up in Circles, but generally without Heads. (12.) Near Tin 
eve- Alderiy in Gloceterſhire, and on the tops of Mountains not far from 0 
FTT 2 8 Richmond, 


1 
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Somerſetſhire, are ſeveral ancient Pyramids, mention'd by William of 


Part of the Engliſh Coaſt. (17.) Near to Feverſham in Kent, and Til. 


C. Tacitus has given us a particular account. (20) Near to the City 
of Wircheſter, as alſo in the North of Weſtmorland, is a round En. 
trenchment with. a plain piece of Ground in the middle, commonly 


for their Original and Deſign we need go no farther than thoſe Ages 


Recall in the North-Riding of Torkſhire. Cambden, page 155, and 754. ; 


_ Fabricks in this Kingdom, which may be fitly rerm'd Art's Maſter: 


| thoſe of 
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Richmond, with ſeveral other parts of England, are Stones reſemblin | 


Cockles, Oyſters, and divers other Water- Animals; which if once li. 


ving Creatures, or the ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not now my bu- 
ſineſs ro enquire (13.) In Mendippe-hills in Somerſetſhire, is a prodi- 
gious Cave, call'd Ochy-Hole, which being of a conſiderable length, in 
it are diſcover'd ſome Wells and Rivulets. (14.) At Glaſſembury in 


Malmsbury, with 1mperfe& Inſcriprions; but why, when, and by whom 
erected, is meerly conjectural. (15.) In the Cathedral of Exeter is 
an Organ, which 1s reckon'd the largeſt of any in England, the greateſt 
Pipe belonging to it being fifteen Inches Diameter, which is more by 
two, than the celebrated Organ of Vim. (16.) In Dover-Caſtle is an 
old Table hung up, which imports that Julius Ceſar landed upon that 


Sury in Eſſex are vaſt artificial Pits, ſome of em narrow ar the top but 
very large within ; and thought to be divers of thoſe, our of which Þ 
the ancient Britains commonly us'd to dig Chalk to mix with their Þ 
Grounds. (18.) About Belvoir-Caſtle in Lincolnſhire, and Shugbury in Þ 
Warwickſhire, is found the Aſtroites or Starſtone reſembling little Stars Þ 
with five Rays. (11.) In Shropſhire is that large Hill rerm'd Caer-Cara - 
doc, famous in former times for being the Scene of that memorable | 
Action between Oſtorius the Roman, and Caratacus the Britain, whereof 


term'd R. Arthur's round Table, and much talk'd of by tlie Vulgar; but 
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when Tilting was in vogue in England. Laſtly, In the County of Surry 
is the Engliſh Anas, or the River Mcle, which loſeth it ſelf under 
Ground, and ariſeth agus at ſome conſiderable diſtance; as doth alſo Þ 


To theſe Rarities aboye-mention'd, I might here add fome Stupendious 3 


Pieces: Bur to deſcend to particulars, would ſwell this Paragraph to a Þ 
diſproportionable bigneſs, _ i Ro: 


Irehbiſhopzlcks. ] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Two, i ' 


A frng tas San. | bon EU On Pa 


Canterbury and 7 ork, 


| The Archbiſhop of Canterbury hath the Precedency of Tk, and | 
ſtibd Primate of all England, the other being alfo Primate of Englani, i 
hut not of all England. A Controverſy hotly debated between hes 
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8 two Archiepiſcopal Sees, but at laſt determin'd in favour of the 
i. former. e F 


. ech. Biſhopricks in this Kingdom, (including YVales) are 


in | thofe of [ | 
1 | 1 
of | London Chicheſter \ Carliſte, i 
m Durham Salisbury, Exeter, 4 
is | VVincheſter,  WVVorceſter, Cheſter, | 1 
eſt Bath and Wells, Lincoln, Briſtol, | 4 
by Þ orf, St. Aſaph, Norwich, il 
an Bangor, St. David's, Gleceſter, if 
hat | Rocheſter, Peterborough, Hereford, by 
H. ,, Landaff, Litchfield and Coventry. 1 


ich In Point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops, followeth the'Biſhop 1 
jeit | Of London; next to him, the Biſhop of Durham; 3dly, the Biſhop of 
in W.incheſter, and then all the reſt according to the Seniority of their |} 
ars © Conſecration. 5 : | | 


ble! Univerſities. ] Univerſities of this Kingdom, are thoſe famous 44 
of Seats of the Muſes, or two Eyes of 1 Oxford and am- 
city I bridge; which for magnificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample 
En. & Privileges, as alſo number of Students, Libraries, and learn'd Men 
only are interior to none, or rather not to be parallel d by any in the | 
but! World. The Names of the reſpective Colleges and Halls in each of | 
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» theſe Univerſities, (the moſt of which do ſurpaſs many of our Foreign 1 
% Ah © Se 4 
Email are In Cambridge are Al 

| Univerſity Magdalen, Peterhwmſe, 9 88 195 | 
_ Baliol; Braten Neſe, | Clare-Halh, 

Merton, Corpus Chriſti, Bennet, or Corpus Chriſti, = 
© Oriel, | Chriſt Church, | Pembroke-Hall, | — 4 
Exeter, Trinity, ] Trinity-Hall, 44 
; Queen's, . St. John's, = Gonvil and Gaius 8 . | 3 | 
New. College, Feſus, | King's College, 44 
Lincoln, Wadham, Queens College, 55 = 
All- Souls, Pembroke. _ | Catherine-Hall, 11 
; Se 14 
9 | Halls are Seven, vix. Chriſt's- College, 

1 e e Sr. John's-College, 
| Gloceſter, | Alban, |-Magdalen-College, 

St. Edmund, St. Mary, | Trinity-College, 
Magdalen, New-Inn. Emanuel- College, 


Hart, 1 Sidney-Suſſex, 
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Manners.] The Engliſh being originally a mixture of divers Nor. 
thern and Southern Nations, do ſtill retain in their Humour, a juſt 

Mean betwixt thoſe two Extreams; for the dull Saturnine Genius of 
the one, and the hot Mercurial Temper of the other, meeting in their 
Conſtitutions, render them Ingenious and A& ve, yet Solid and Perſeve. 
ring; Which nouriſh'd under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpires a Courage both 
generous and laſting, This happy temperament of Spirit, wherewith 


this People is endu'd, doth eminently appear to the World, by that? 
mighty Inclination they always had and ſtill have, both to Arms and 
Arts, and that wonderful Progreſs they have hitherto made in each of |! 
them: For the matchleſs Valour and Bravery, the ſingular Prudence and |? 


Conduct of the Engliſh Nation both by Sea and Land, is ſo univerſally 


known, and hath been ſo frequently manifeſted in moſt Parts of the! 
World, that many Potent States and Kingdoms have felt the Dint of 
their Sword, and been conſtrain'd to yield to the Force of their Arms. 
They have alſo ſo effectually apply'd themſelves to all forts of Ingeni. F. | 
ou Literature ſince the happy Days of our Reformation, and are ad. 
7 vanc'd to ſuch a Pitch of True and Solid Learning; that they may juſtly | 

dlaim a true Title to the Empire of Human Knowledge. Finally, their} 


manner of V/riting (whether for Solidity of Matter, Force of Argu- 
ment, or Elegancy of Stile) is indeed fo tranſcendently Excellent, 
that no Nation hath yer ſurpaſs'd the Engliſh, and none can juſtly pres 
tend to equal them, jj ob pine ef” alam v0 Ml 


Language.] The Engliſh Language being a mixture of the old 
Saxon and Norman, (one a Dialet of the Teutonic, and the other of the 
Hiench) having alſo ſome Tincture of the Ancient Brit ſh Roman, and 
| Daniſh Tongues, is much refin'd of late, and now deſervedly reckon d 
as Coplous, Expreſſive, and Manly a Tongue as any in Enrope.. Harangue 


in this Language are capable of all the delightful Flowers of Rhetorici, 
and lively ee the trueſt Elaquence, nothing inferior to the moſt} | 
© fluent Orations ptonounc'd of old by the beſt of the Roman Orators? 


In a word, tis a Language that's rightly calculated for the Maſculing 
Genius of thoſe who own it. Pater-Noſter in the Engliſh Tongue, 
runs thus: Our Father, which art in Heaven, &c. IE af 


Government.) The Kingdom of England is a famous Ancient and 


Hereditary Monarchy ; a Monarchy which can feldom admit of any 
Inter rẽgnum, and therefore is free from many Misfortunes, to which 


Elective Kingdoms, are ſubject; yea, ſuch a Monarchy (in the Word 
of that Worthy Gentleman, Dr. Chamberlain, Author of the Preſen 


State of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubordinate Concurrenceoſ 


the Lords and Commons in making and repealing of Statutes or Ads 
of Parliament, it hath the main Advantages of an Ariſtocracy and De. 
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mocracy, and yet free from the Diſadvantages and Evils of either. In 


Nor. ſhort, *ris a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid Author) as by moſt 
juſt | admirable Temperament, affords very much to the Induſtry, Liberty 
* and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves enough for the Majeſty and 
ne Þ prerogative of any King, who will own his People as Subjects, not 
0 as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm, after the Ring and Princes 


of the Blood, are the Great Officers of the Crown, who arc commonly 
reckon'd Nine in number, viz. (1.) Lord High Steward of Engliud; 
an Officer indeed fo great, or whoſe Power was cſtecin'd fo exorbitant, 
that it hath been diſconrinued ever fince the Days of 7ohn of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaſter, (his Son Henry of Bullingbrooh, being the laſt who 
had a State of Inheritance in that High-Office) and is now conferr'd 
by the King upon ſome of the Chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon 
occaſion of the Crowning of a New King, or the Arraignment of a 
Peer of the Realm for Treaſon, Felony, or ſuch like. ( 2.) The Lord 
„High- Chancellor, whoſe Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to mode- 
rate the Rigor of the Law in judging according to Equity, and not ac- 
ccording to the Common Law. He alſo diſpoſeth of all Ecceſiaſtical 
Benefices in the King's Gift, it valued under 20“. a Year, in the King's 
Book, In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lord Keeper is the 
dame in Authority, Power and Precedence, only different in Patent. 
(z.) The Lord High Treaſurer; whoſe Othce (as being Prefefus AMrarii) 
is to take charge of all the King's Revenue kept in the Exchequer; as 
alſo to check all Officers imploy'd in collecting the tame, and ſuch like. 
I his Office is frequently executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in 
Commiſſion, ( term'd Lords of the Treaſury.) (4.) The Lord Pre- 
ident of the Council, whoſe Office is to attend upon the King, and 
Summons the Council, to propoſe buſineſs at Council-Table, and 
{Report the ſeveral Tranſactions of the Board. (5.) The Lord- Privy- 
Seal, whoſe Office is to paſs all Charters and Grants of the King, and 
Fil Pardons fign'd by the King before they come to the great Seal of Eng- 
land; as alſo divers other Matters of ſmaller moment which do not 
/ paſs the Great Seal. But this Seal is never to be affixt ro any Grant 
without good warrant under the King's Privy-Signer, nor even with 
ſuch Warrant, if the thing granted be againſt Law or Cuſtom, until the 
Ring be firſt acquainted therewith. ( 6. ) The Lord Great Chamberlain 
f England, whoſe Office is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and Hearing 
| | Cloaths, on the Coronation-day; to pur on the King's Apparel that 
Morning, to carry at the Coronation the Coif, Gloves, and Linen, 
which are to be us'd by the King on that Occaſion; likewiſe the Sword 
and Scabbard, as alſo the Gold (to be offer'd by the King) together 
with the Robe Royal and Crown; to Undreſs and Attire the King wich 
his Royal Robes; to ſerve the King that Day with Water to waſh 
his Hands before and after Dinner. (J.) The Lord High Conſtable of 
9 England, an Officer, whoſe Power 5 ſo great, that twas thought incon- 
D e r ecien 
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venient to lodge the ſame in any Subject ſince the Year 1521. and is 
now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt Peers, pro re nata; as upon oc- | 
caſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials by Combat. (S.) The Ear! 
Marſhal of England, whoſe Ohce is to take cognizance of all Matters 
of War and Arms; to determine Contracts concerning Deeds of Arms 
out of the Realm upon Land, and Matters touching Wars within the 
Realm, which the Common Law cannct determine. (9.) The Lord 
High Admiral of England, whoſe Truſt and Honour is ſo great, that 
this Office hath been uſually given either ro ſome of the King's young- 
er Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of the chiefeſt Peers of the Realm: 
To him is committed the Management of all Maritime Affairs, the 
Government of the King's Navy; a deciſive Power in all Cauſes Ma- 
ritime, as well C:'vil as Criminal. He alſo Commiſſionates Vice- Admirals, 
Reer-Admiruls, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys a number of Privileges, þ 
too many here to be mention d. This Office is commonly executed 
by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion, ( term'd Lords of the Ad- 
miralty.) | EO | | N | 
: fy xa Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the various 
Courts of Judicature eſtabliſh in this Kingdom, eſpecially the High 
Court of Parliament, which is Supreme to all others, and to whom all 
laſt Appeals are made. I might here likewiſe mention all the Subor. 
dinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the Kine's-Bench, the 
Court of Common Pleas, the High Court of Chancery, the Exchequer, and 
the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. as alſo the Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts in Subordination to the Arch-biſhop of Canterbury; as the Court of 
Arches, the Court of Audience, the Prerogative Court, the Court of Facul- 
ties, and that of Peculiars. Bur to declare the Nature and Conſtitution, 
the ample Privileges and manner of Procedure in each of them, would 
far exceed the narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. I ſhall not therefore 
deſcend to particulars, only adding to this Paragraph, that, beſides theſe 
various Courts abovemention'd, the King, conſulting the eaſe and wel- 
fare of the Subject, Adminiſters Juſtice by his Itinerant Judges, and 
that in their yeury Circuits through the Kingdom; and for the better 
governing of, and keeping the King's Peace in particular Counties, 
Hundreds, Cities, Boroughs and Villages of this Realm, Counties have 
their reſpective Lord Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace; 
Hundreds, their Bailiffs, High-Conſtables, and Petty-Conſtables. Cities, 
their Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, c. Boroughs and Towns Incorporate, 
have either a Mayor, or two Bailiffs, or a Port-reeve, who in Power are 
the ſame with Mayor and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Juſtices 
of the Peace within their own Liberties. And laſtly, Villages are in 
Fubjection to the Lord of the Manor, under whom is the Conſtable | 
or Headborough to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring 
them before the Juſtice Of ſuch an admirable Conſtitution is the 
_ Engliſh Government, that no Nation wharſoeyer can juſtly pretend 8 | | 
ED | 5 1 355 ſucß 
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they pleaſe ; ſo that it may be juſtly affirm'd of them, what the Poet 
faith in another Caſe, only with change of Perſons, 


of Gold, doubled Ermin, adorn'd with an Imperial Crown, and ſur- 
mounted for a Creſt by a Lyon Paſſant Gardant, Or, Crowned, as the 
former, and an Unicorn Argent Gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain 
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ſuch a Model, and no People in the World may live more happy if 


O fortunatos nimium ſua ſi bona nòrint 
Anglicanos / — = 


Arms. The Enſigns Imperial of che Monarch of Great Britain, 
are in the firſt place Azure, Three Hower- de- Luces, Or; the Royal Arms 
of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of England, which are 


Gules, Three Lyons Paſſant Gardant in Pale, Or. In the ſecond Place, 


within a double treſſure Counter flowr'd de lys Or, a Lyon Rampant, Gules, 
for the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the third Place Azure, an Triſh 
Harp, Or, ſtring d, Argent, for the Royal Enſigns of Ireland. In the 


fourth Place as in the firſt, Theſe Enfigns Armorial are quartered after _ 
a4 new manner ſince the late Revolution, the Engliſh Arms being put 
before the French, and the whole charg'd with ah Eſcutcheon of the 

' Houſe of Naſſan, which is Azure Semi- billets, a Lyon Rampant, Or, Lan- 


guid and Armed Gules; all within the Garter, the chief Enſign of that 


moſt Noble Order; above the ſame, an He met anſwerable to Ring 


William's Sovereign Juriſdiction; upon the ſame, a rich Mantle of Cloth 


affixt, paſſing between his Forelegs, and reflex'd over his Back, Or; 
both ſtanding upon a Compartment plac'd underneath; and in the Ta- 


ble of that Compartment is expreſs'd the King of England's Motto, 


which is, Dieu & mon Droit; but of late, Je Maintiendray. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 


part) of the true Reform Religion publickly profeſs'd, and carefully 
taught in its choiceſt Purity. In Reforming of which, they were not ſo 
hurry'd by popular Fury and Faction, (as in other Nations) but pro- 


ceeded in a more Prudent, Regular, and Chriſtian Method; reſol- 


} ving to ſeparare no farther from the Church of Rome, than ſhe had fe- 
pParated from the Truth, embracing that excellent Advice of the Pro- 


pher, (Jer. 6. 16.) Stand ye in the ways and ſee, and ask for the old paths, 


where is the good way, and walk therein. So that the Reform'd Church ot 


England, is a true Mean or middle Way betwixt thoſe two Extreams, 


of Superſtition and Phanaticiſm, both equally to be avoided. The 


Doctrine of which Church thus refin'd, is briefly ſumm'd up in the 39 


Articles, and Book of Homilies; and her Diſcipline and Worſhip are to 
be ſeen in the Liturgy, and Book of Canons All which being ſeri- 
ouſly weigh'd and conſider'd by a judicious and impartial Mind, it 


may be found that this National + is for certain, the exacteſt of 
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all the Reformed Churches, and comes neareſt ro the Primitive Pat- 
rern of any in Chriſtendom. For her Dottrine 3s intirely built upon the 
Prophets and Apoſtles. According to the Explication of the Ancient 


Fathers, her Government { rightly conſidered ) is truly Afoſtolical; 


her Liturgy is a notable extract of the beſt of the primitive Forms; 
her Ceremonies are few in number, bur fuch as tend to Decency and 


true Devotion. In a word, The Church of England doth firmly hold 


and maintain the whole Body of the truly Catholick Faith, and none 
other) according to Holy Scripture, and the Pur firſt General Councils; 


ſo that her Sons may truly ſay, (in the Words of an Eminent Lumina- 


ry of the Ancient Church) In ea Kegula incedimus quam Eccleſia ab 
Apoſtolis, Apaſtol i à Chriſto, ox Chriſtus a Deo accepit. At preſent all 


| Sets and Parties are tolerated; and it's truly as Melancholy to con- 


ſider, as *tis hard to determine, whether our Heats and Diviſions on 
one hand, or Open Propbaneneſs and Trreligion on the other, be moſt 
predominant. In the mean time, This is moſt certain, That they're 


both equally ro be lamented ; the neceſſary Conſequence of them 


both, being moſt diſinal and dangerous in the end. But that it may 
pleaſe the Almighty to grant to all Nations Unity, Peace, and Concord ; 
to bring into the way of Truth all ſuch as have Erred and are Deceived; 
to ſtrengthen ſuch as d» Stand; to comfort and help the Weak-hearted , to 


raiſe up them that Fall; and finally, to beat down Satan under our Feet, 
is the daily and fervent Prayer cf the Church of Chriſt; and the hearty 
Wiſh and Defire of every true Son thereof. The Chriſtian Faith is 
thought to have been planted in England, tempore (ut ſcimus ) ſummo 


Tiberii Ceſaris, according to Ancient Gildas; bur afterwards more 
univerſally receiv'd, Anno 180. it being then openly profteſs'd by Pub- 


lick Authority, under King Lucius; who is ſaid to have been the firſt 


Chriſtian King in the World; yet feveral doubt whether there was e- 


ver ſuch a Man in the World. In general, this is certain that Chriſti- 
anity was propagated here in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


WALES. 


Name.) W TALE ol the Seat of the Aneient Britains, and 


Bounded on the Eaſt by a part of England; on the 
Weſt, North and South, by St.Genrge's Channel] is term'd by the J. 
talians, Vallis; by the Spaniards. Gales; by the French Calles; by the 


Germans, Halles; and by the Engliſh, Wales; ſo call'd (as fome ima- 


gine from Tdwalls, Sen to Cadwallader, wlio retir'd into this Country 


with the remaining Britains, But others do rather think that as the 
Britains derive their Pedigree from the Gals, ſo they alſo retain the 
Nanze; this Country being {till term'd by the F ench Calles; which, 


uſing 
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- tween the Saxons and Britains. 


of any in Britain. 


Part II. 5 
| uſing W, for G, (according to the Saxon Cuſtom ) agrees pretty well 
with the preſent Title. 
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Mr.) The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in thoſe 
Counties of England, which lie under the fame Parallel of Latitude. 


* The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Wales, is that Part of the vaſt 
pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 200 Degrees of Longitude; with $5 
and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. %%% od 


Sofl. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the ↄth North Cli- 
mate) is generally very Mountainous, yet ſome of its Valleys are abun- 
dantly fertil, producing great plenty of Corn, and others are very fit 
for Faſturage. It's likewiſe well ſtor'd with large Quarries of Free- 
Stone, as alſo ſeveral Mines of Lead Oar and Coals. The longeſt Day 


in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 16 Hours , the ſnorteſt in the South- 


moſt 7 Hours }, and the Nights proportionably. Ee - 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Cattle, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Welſh Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, Hides, Calve- 
Skins, Honey, Wax, and ſuch like. Fre Proof nts. 5 


Barittes. ] In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially Denbjgh- 
ſpire, are ſtill ro be ſeen the Remains of that famous Wall, commonly 


call'd King Offa's Dy#e: made by Offa the Mercian, as a Boundary be- 
(2.) At a ſmall Village, call'd Newton 
in Glamorganſhire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, which Ebbs and 
Flows contrary to the Sea. (3.) In the ſame Country, as alſo Caermar- 
: thenſkire are ſeveral Ancient Sepulchral Manuments, and divers noted 
Stone Pillars, with obſervable Inſcriptions upon them. (4.) In: Breck- 
- mckſhire are ſome other remarkable Pillars, particularly that call'd 
Maen y Marynnion, (or the Maiden-Stone) near the Town of Brecknock : 
Another at Pentre Tshythrog in Chan St Fred Pariſh: And a third in 
Form of a Croſs, in Vaenor Pariſh. (5 
Remains of Kaer Phyli Caſtle, (taken by ſome for the Bullæum Silurum) 
 whicharegenerally reckoned the nobleſt Ruins of Ancient Architecture 
| (6.) In Merionethſpire is Kader. Idris, a Mountain 

remarkable tor its prodigious height, being commonly reckon'd the 
higheſt of any in Britain: As an Argument for which, tis urg'd by 
ſome that the {aid Mountain affords variety of Alpine plants. 
Carenarvanſhire is a perpendicular Rock of a great height, thro which 
the publick road lies, and occafions no ſmall terrour to many Travellers; 
for on one hand the lofty impending Rock threatens (as twere) every 
Nlinute to cruſh them to pieces, aud the prodigious Precipice below is 
o very hideous and full of danger, that one falſe ſtep is of diſmal 


(7.) In 


Conſequence, (3. Near Baſingwerk in Flintſhire is that remarkable 
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Fountain commonly call'd Holy- Vell, which ſends forth ſo conſiderable 


a Stream as to be able immediately almoſt to turn a Mill: But more | 
obſervable for its pretended ſanity of old (and That derived from the | 


fabulous Story of S. Winefrid) as alſo the wonderful Vertues of its Wa. 
ters; and thoſe were chiefly owing to the Forgery of the Monks of 
Baſingwerk. (8.) In Pembrokeſhire is Milford- Haven, which, for 
largeneſs and fecurity can perhaps be outdone by none in Europe; 
it having 16 Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 Roads. And may thereupon be 
deſervedly reckon'd among the Rarities of this Country. Laſtly, In 


Monmouthſhire are many Roman Altars dug up with variety of Inſcrip- Þ 
tions upon em: For which and many others, Vid, Camden's Britannia, 
late Edition, from page 613, to 620. as alſo from 623, to 628. with | 


page 593, 594, 600, 601, 605. But if the curious Reader would ſee 


the chief Rarities of Wales at one view; let him conſult che aforeſaid | 
Author, (page 697) where he will find the Remarkables of this Prin- 
cipality repreſented in Sculpture; particularly theſe following, viz. þ_ 
à curious carved pillar, call'd Aaen- y- Chwyan, on Moſtyn Mountain ia 
Flintſhire. Two remarkable Pillars at Kaer Phyli Caftle in Glamorgan. | 
ſhire. An Alabaſter Statue found near Porth-Shini-Kran in Monmouth. 
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ſhire. And finally, ſome Roman Armour and Medals, with variety of | 
Coins, both Roman and Britiſh, dug up at ſeveral times in ſeveral Part; | 


of Wales, bY 
Archbichopꝛicks.] 4rchbiſhopricks in this Principality. None. 


 Biſhopzicks- ] Biſhop- 5 Bangor, Landaff, N already men- 


' Univerſities. ] None, 


- Manners ] The Welſh are a People generally reputed very faithful Þ 
and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alſo to Strangers in | 
their own. The Commons (for the moſt part) are extraordinary | 
Simple and Ignorant, but their Gentry are eſteemd both Brave and“ 
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Hoſpitable, They're univerſally inclin'd to a Cholerick Temper, and | | 


extravagantly value themſelves on their Pedigrees and Families. 


Langnage.] The Welſh (being the Off-ſpring of the Ancient Britains) | f 
do ſtill retain their Primitive Language, which yet remains more free þ 
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from a mixture of exotick Words than any Modern Tongue in Europe; 
a Language which hath nothing to recommend it to Strangers, it be. 
ing both hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the Ear, by reaſon of] 


Its vaſt multitude of Conſonants. Their Pater-Nofter runs thus : Ein [i 


Tad yr hun wyt yn y nefoedd, ſenctiedier dy enw : Deued dy deyrmas; bid 


dy ewyllys ar yddaiar megis y mac yn nefredd dyre i ni heddyw ein bart 
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beunyddis: * | 


hf! | conſiderable number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion in their own 
rs in | Language. Which noble Deſign was afterwards reviv'd and furcher'd | 
nary | by the famous Robert Boyle, Eſq ; and ſeveral other well diſpos'd Per- 
and ſons, (particularly that much lamented Eminent Divine, Dr. Anthony | 

ang | Horneck) and we're willing to hope, that the ſame will be kept ſtill 
on foot, and happily promoted, by the Aid and Encouragement of 

I ſome ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us. The Chriſtian Faith is ſaid to 

taine) have been planted in this Country towards the end of the Second 
urope; | 
it be-! 
ſon of 4 
+ Ein | 
s, bid 


Cy Ao Dd 
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Part II. 3 
| beunyddiol : 4 madden i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddewn ni in dyledwyr: ac 
ar arwain mi brofe diageth, either gwared in rhag drwg. Amen. 
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Sovernment. 1 This Principality was anciently govern'd by its 


* own King or Kings (there being frequently one for South, and another 
for North Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five did claim a Regal 
. _— but was fully Conquer'd, Anno 1282. by Edward I. who having 
then a So 
and finding the Welſh extreamly averſe againſt a Foreign Governour, 

© proferr'd them the young Child (a Native of their own) to be their Lord 
and Maſter, to which they readily yielded, and accordingly ſwore 
Obedience to him; ſince which time, the King of England's Eldeſt Son 


n brought forth by his Queen at Caernarvan Caſtle in Wales, 


is ſtil'd Prince of Wales, and 


all Writs in that principality are iſſued 
out in his Name, _ | 5 8 e e 


Irms. ] The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 
Englard, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. Bur the 


proper and peculiar Device, commonly (though corruptedly) call'd 


the Prince's Arms, is a Coronet beautifi'd with three Oſtritch Feathers, 
. | with this Inſcription round, Ich dien, i. e. I ſerve; alluding to that of 
| the Apoſtle, The Heir while he is a Child, differeth not from a Servant, 


Religion. ] The Inhabitants of this Country (at leaſt the moſt In- 


telligent of em) are of the Reform'd Religion, according to the Plat- 
form of the Church of England; but many of the meaner ſort are ſo 
groſly ignorant in Religious Matters, that they differ nothing from 
weer Heathens, For the remedying of which, the late incomparable 
Mr. Gouge was at no ſmall Pains and Charge, in Preaching the Bleſſed 
\ Goſpel ro them, and procuring and diſtributing among them ſome 
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3 ( Tipperary . Jer Clonmel ——? 

S 22 . N. to S.. 
2 JClare County —— E )Idem o 
= Limerick — ( Ildem N. to S. 
2 475 County —— NE / Idem—— | 

8 Kerry— 5 8 ( Dingle, Weſtward. 


- Name. ] I HIS Ifland ( ſurrounded by the Britiſh Ocean, and 
1 reckon'd the Britannia Parva of Ptolemy ; mention'd al- 
ſo by other ancient Writers under the Names of Ferna, Fuverna, Iris, &c. 
and by Modern Authors, Hibernia ) is term'd by the Italians, Irlanda; 
by the Spaniards, Irlanda; by the French, Irlande; by the Germans, 
land; and by the Engliſh, Ireland; fo call'd, (as ſome imagine) ab 
hiberno aere, from the Winter-like Air: but rather (according to others) 
from Exinland, which in the Triſh Tongue ſignifieth a VVeſtern Land, it 
being ſo in reſpect of Great Britain. 30 


Air.] The Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame Nature with 
that of thoſe Parts of Britain, which lie under the ſame Parallel; 
only different in this, that in ſeveral places of this Kingdom, *cis of 4 
more groſs and impure Temper ; by reaſon of the many Lakes and 
 Mariſhes, which ſend up ſuch a quantity of Vapours, and thereby ſo 
corrupt the whole Maſs of Air; as to occaſion Fluxes, Rheums, and 
ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are frequently ſubje@. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ireland, is that part of the Pacifick 

Ocean, lying between 180 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 53 and 
56 Degrees of Sourh Laticude, 3 i 5 1 AED 


Soil. ] The soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 1cth 
North Climate) is abundantly fertil; but naturally more fit for Graſs 
and Paſturage, than Tillage. Much of this Kingdom is ſtill overgrown 
with Woods, or incumbred with vaſt Bogs and unwholeſome Mari- 
ſhes ; yielding neither Profit nor Pleaſure to the Inhabitants, but not 
near ſo much as formerly: there being a great deal of Wood cut down, 
and many large Mariſhes drain'd in this Age, and the Ground imploy'd 
for various ſorts of Grain, which it produceth in great plenty, The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt-part of this Country, is about 17 Hours 
+3 the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 7 Hours 3; and the Nights propor- 
tionably. e "7 e 


Tommodities. The chief Commpdities of this Country, are Cattle, 
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Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, Linen-Cloth, © 


Pipe-Staves, Wool, Friezes, c. 
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Barities, ] About eight Miles North-Eaſt from Colrain, in the 
County of Antrim, is that Miracle, (whether of Art or Nature, I ſhall 
not diſpute) commonly call'd Giants Cauſway; which runs from the 
botrom of a high hill into the Sea, none can tell how far. Irs length, 
ar Low-Water, is about 600 Feet; the breadth, where broadeſt, 240, 
and 120 in the narroweſt , tis very unequal in height, being in ſome 
places 36 Feet from the level of the Strand, and in others only 15. 
It conſiſts of many thouſands of Pillars perpendicular to the Plain of 
the Horizon, and of all different Shapes and Sizes, but moſt of 'em 
Pentagonal or Hexagonal, yer all irregularly plac'd. A particular 
Draught and Deſcription of this wonderful Cauſway, with an Eſſay 
proving the ſame to be rather the Work of Nature than Art, Vid. 
Philoſoph. Tranſact. N. 212 and 222, (2.) In the Province of Ulſter 
is the famous Lough Neagh, hitherto noted for its rare petrefying Qua- 
lity; but upon due Examination, 'tis found that the ſaid Quality 
ought to be aſcrib'd to the Soil of the Ground adjacent to that Lake, 
rather than to the Water of the Lake it ſelf. (3.) In ſeveral Parts of 
this Kingdom are ſometimes dug up Horns of a prodigious bigneſs, 
(one Pair lately found being ten Feet and ten Inches from the Tip of 
the right Horn to the Tip of the left) which gives occaſion to appre- 
hend that the great American Deer, ( call'd the Mooſe) was formerly 


4 common in this Iſland, As for that excellent Quality of Ireland in 
- nouriſhing no Venomous Creature; the fame is ſo notoriouſly known, 
4 | chat I need ſay nothing ofi 


Je 5 Archbiſhop2icks. } Archþiſhopricks in this Kingdom, are Four, viz : 
i thoſe of Armagh, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tuam. The Archbiſhop of Ar- 
mae being Primate of all Ireland. 


h [  Biſhopzicks, ] Biſpopricks in this Kingdom, are thoſe of 


6 Ws. Meath, Limerick, Ardfert and. Clonfert, 

i. Kildare, Agbado, Elphin, 

r oy, Waterford, EKRapho, 

n | Z*ighlin and Ferns, Cork and Roſs, | Deny, Eo 

„ Kilalbe, | "CR... - Kilmore and Ardagh, 
ne Killala, Clogber, Drommore. 

rs i Down and Conner, 

- 


Untverlitieg.] Here is only one Univerſity, viz, That of Dublin. 
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em, viz. that of Dr. Heylin's) are a People, that's generally ſtrong and 
nimble of Body, haughty ot Spirit, careleſs of their Lives, patient in 
5 . Cold 


Manners.] The Iriſh ( according to the beſt Character I find of bl 
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Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, conſtant in Love, light of 


Belief, greedy of Glory, In a word, if they are bad, you ſhall no 
where find worſe; if they be good, you can hardly meet with better. 


Language.] The Language here us'd by the Natiyes being the Triſh, 
ſeems to be of a Britiſh Extraction, by comparing the ſame with the 
Welſh. The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their own. Pater- 
Naſter in the Iriſh Tongue runs thus: Air nathir ataigh air nin, nabx fer 
 baminiti; tigiuh da riatiatche : deantur da hoilam hicoil air nimh agis air 
thalambi. Air naran laidhthuil tabhair dhuin a' niombh ; agis math duin 


aair ſpiaca ammil agis mathum viddar fentchunnim; agis na trilaic aſtoch | 


| ſay anauſen ; ac ſarſino ole. Amen. 


* Government. ] The Government of this Country is by one Supreme 
Officer, who is commonly term'd the Lord Lieutenant or Lord Deputy 
of Ireland. No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with greater Power, 
nor cometh nearer the Majeſty of a King in his Train and State, than 
he. For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy. Council ro adviſe with up- 
on all Occaſions. As for the Laws of the Kingdom, (which are the 
ſtanding Rule of all Civil Government) they owe their Beginning and 
Original ro the Engliſh Parliament and Council, and muſt firſt pals the 
Great Seal of England. In abſence of the Lieutenant, the Supreme 
Power is lodg'd in Lords Fuſtices, who have the ſame Authority with 
a Lieutenant. The various Courts of Judicature, both for Civil and 
Criminal Affairs, and their manner of proceeding in each of em, are 
much the ſame as here in England. 1 


Arms. See England, page 219. | 


Religion.] The Inhabirants of this Country are partly Proteſtants, 

partly Papiſts. The beſt civilized Parts of che Kingdom are of the Re- 

torm'd Religion, according to the Platform of the Church of England. 

But the far greater Part of the old Native Triſþdo ſtill adhere to Popiſh 

Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many Ridiculous Legends as in 

former times. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached in this Country 

by St. Patrick, (Anno 435.) who is generally affirm'd to be the Nepheiv 
„ fee oth 

| h | / 
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Having thus travell'd through Britain and Ireland, C the Greater of : 
the Britanick Iſland s)] proceed we next to the. Leſſer, which in reſpect 
of Great Britain, are ſituated on the Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 


The Holy Iſland ———— FThe od Fit © 
Fearn nt — — | | The ola Tower ph ho 2 "= 


Sheppy Iſland — ——— | 


Quinborough = 7 the Kentiſh 
( Thanet Ilana—— ::! — 6 Coaſt, 


On the Eaſt are 


| Kilfaarick 
| = 0-1-7 Kilvorie— 
. ——ð é. Dowart - Caſtle | | 
ura — Kilardil | found from 
Kilconan — ? | N. to 8. 
Arren —— 44 
Ruſſin — 
| Newburgh —— 
Caſtle High — 


(The 1 . | I Sopardile —_ 
| 


On the /Veſt are 
> 8 
* 
I RW 
2 
| 


: 
6 


Angleſey —— 
Scilly Iſlands — — 7 


< 


— 


- Remarkable Places are 


The Ortneys, ( Hoy — 
of which the ) Mainlain 
J chief are 2 | 
4 | VVeſtra— | 
The Shetland, COTE 


Elwick —— | 
| Periwa —— 
1 Tlesburg — 


8 [ | 
W | Gravelland 


from S. to NN. E. 
of which the< 
chief are 


Pert land Caſtle S. of Dorſetſire. 
Newport S. of Hamp- 
| Portſmouth F ſhire, 

(Faſo ——— | | St Hilary —— w. of Nor- 
Iſles of Guernſey ==—— | 1* "C mandy, 
(Adern (Alder) 


1 N 
Fortland Ian k 
Iſle of VVigbt —— 
Port-Sea Iſland 


* 


z | The chief of which Leſſer Iſlands being theſe following, viz. | 


5 The Orcades, ( Man 
Ihe Schetland, The Ille of < 


EE 
| Angleſey, The Iſles of 2 


| The Hebrides, ; derne 


Vigbt, 
Bommer hat of all theſe, and in their Order, Therefore, 


F. 1. The 


4 8 
1 

* 

| 
t 

i 
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= European Iſlands. Part IT, 
F. 1. The Orcades or Orkney Illands. | 


T5 E number of theſe Iſlands is indeed very great, and of 'em 


Twenty fix are actually inhabited; the reſt being call'd Ans, 
are us d only for Paſturage. Moſt of em are bleſsd with a very 


| pay and healthful Air to breath in, but their Soil is very different, 


eing in ſome extreamly Dry and Sandy, in others Wer and Mariſh; 
however they're indifferently fruitful in Oats and Barly, but deſtitute 
of Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe. Many uſeful Commodities are yearly ex- 
ported from them to divers Foreign Parts, In theſe Iſlands are ſcve- 


ral Foot-fteps of the Pidiſh Nation, from whom Pictland- Frith i; 1 
commonly thought to derive its Name The Inhabitants do ſtill re- 


tain many Gothick and Teutonick Terms in their Language; and ſome 


Ancient German Sirnames (as yet in uſe ) do plainly evince their Ex. 
traction. Being as yet great Strangers to that effeminacy of Living in! 
the Southern Parts of Britain, they commonly arrive to very confide- Þ* 
rable Ages; and ſeldom it is, that they Die of the Phyſician. Theſe 
Iſlands have been viſited by the Romans, poſleſs'd by che Picts, and 
ſubje& to the Danes; but Chriſtian IV. of Denmark having quitted all 


his Pretenſions to them in favour of King Fames VI. upon the Mar- 


F. 2. The Shetland. 


T TNDER the Name of Shetland, are commonly eomprehended 
no leſs than forty ſix Iſlands, with Forty Holms, beſides many 
Rocks. Of theſe Iſlands, about Twenty fix are inhabited, the reſt 


| being us'd only for feeding of Cattle. They enjoy a very healthful 
Air, and the Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. In ſeve- 


ral of them are ſome 05elis+s (till ſtanding, with divers old Fabricks, 


made (as is commonly believ'd ) by the Picks. The Gentry, who re- 


mov'd hither from the Continent, uſually, ſpeak as in the North of 
Scotland; but the common Sort of People (who are deſcended from 
the Norvegians) do ſtill retain a corrupt Norſe Tongue, call'd Norn. 


All theſe Iſlands belong now to the Crown of Scotland, and are rec- 


kon d a part of rhe Stewarty of Orknex. 


— % ' 


_ Triage of that Prince with his Sifter, they have ever ſince acknowledg. Þ 
ed Allegiance to the Scottiſh Crown, and are immediately govern'd 
by the Stewart of Orne), or his Deputy. | 


2 


H. 3. The 
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F. 3. The Hebrides. 


Tu, S mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ebudes of Ptclomy, Sol inus, 


and Pliny, ) are commonly term'd the Weſtern Iſles from their 


Situation in reſpe& of Scotland, ro which Crown they belong. In 
Soil they're very different, but generally bleſt with a pure and 
healthful Air, They ſurpaſs Three hundred in number, though 
* reckon'd by ſome but Forty four. Their Inhabirants uſe the Iri 


Tongue, yet with difference of Diale& from that in Ireland ; and 


are much the ſame with the Highlanders on the Continent of Scot- 


land, both in Habit, Cuſtoms, and manner of Living. The moſt re. 
markable of all theſe Iſlands, are Two, viz. Jona, and St. Kilda, The 


former (now call'd Columbhill, nigh the Iſle of Mull) is noted for 
being of old the Burying-place of the Kings of Scotland, and the 
chief Reſidence of the Ancient Culdees., The other (term'd by 
the Iſlanders, Hirt; by Buchanan Hirta; and afrerwards St. Kilda or 
> Kilder ) is the remoteſt of all the Hebrides, and fo obſervable for 
2 ſome Remarkables therein, and ſeveral uncommon Cuſtoms peculiar 
to its Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was ot late thought wor- 
thy of a particular Treatiſe, intituled, A Voyage to St, Kilda, to which 
Tem the Fesdert.. - PO 


H. 4 The Iſie of Man. 


HIS Iſland ( call d Momeda, by Ptolemy; and by Pliny, Mona- 
: bia) enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expos'd on every 
= fide to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea. Its Soil owerh much 
pot its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Husbandman. The In- 
habitants) a mixture of Engliſh, Scots, and Triſh, commonly call'd 
= Manksmen) have in general a very good Character. The ordinary 
ſort of People retain much of the Iriſp in their Language and way 
of Living; but thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the Engliſh, 
In this they're peculiarly happy, that all litigious Proceedings are 
baniſh'd from among em, all Differences being ſpeedily determin'd 
by certain Judges, call'd Deemſters, and that without Writings or 
= Fees: If the Caſe be found very intricate, then 'tis rèferr'd to twelve 
Nen, whom they term'd the Keys of the Iſland. This Iſland belong. 
ed once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the Tfes had his Cathe- 
dral; but now the whole, together with the advowſon of the Bt. 
. ſhoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are commonly ſtil'd 
Lord e of Man, though Kings in effect; they having all kind of Civil 
Power and Juriſdiction over the Inhabitants, bur ſtill under the Feif 


and govereigrty of the Crown of England, . 
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F. 5. Angleſey. : 


1 T HIS Iſland ( the celebrated Mona of the Romane, and Ancient ar 

Seat of the Druides) is bleſs'd with a very fruitful Soil, producing th 
moſt ſorts of Grain ( eſpecially Wheat) in ſuch abundance, that the II 
Welſh, commonly term it, Min mam Gymry, i. e Mon, the Nurſery of S 
Wales, becauſe that Principality 1s frequently ſupply'd from thence in 
unſeaſonable Years. Tis commonly reckon'd as one of the Counties 
of * and acknowledgeth Subjection to the Crown of Enz- 

| lan 0 | | 


F. 6. The Ne of Wight. 


: T HIS Ifland (term'd by Ptolemy, Ouix]nots; and by the Roman, 
Peta, Vectis, or Vice; enjoys a pure healrhful Air; and is 
generally reckon'd a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of Ground. *Twas 
once honour'd (as the Ifle of Man) with the Title of Kingdom, for 
| Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was Crown'd King of Wight by © © 
Henry VI. Anno 1445. but that Title died with himſelf about two Years 
after; and 'tis now reckon'd only a Part of Hampſhire, and is govern'd 
in like manner, as other of the Leſſer Iſlands. 1 . 


9. 7. Jerſs, 7 ſey, and Aldermey. 


FHESE lands with Sar+ (another fmall adjacent Ifle ) arc 
1 all of William the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom ol 
| Normandy, that now remains in Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh Crown, 
Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, producing in great abundance both 
Corn and Fruits, eſpecially Apples, of which they make plenty of 
Syder; and the Air is ſo healthful to breath in, that the Inhabitants 
have little or no uſe for Phyſicians among em. They chiefly Þ .. 
imploy themſelves in Agriculture, and Knitting of Stockins; and I 
during War wirh France, they're much given to Privateering. Its 
_ obſervable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creature can live init; 
and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years than the) 
really are. The iſlands being annext to the Engliſh Crown, Ann 
1108. by Henry I. have (to their great Honour) continued firm in 

their Allegiance to England ever ſince that time, notwithſtanding 
of ſeveral attempts made upon them by the French. And fo much 

tor the Lefler Britanaic# Iſland, But if the Reader defires a larget 

1 285 NY 1 85 | Account 
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account of em, let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden' $ Britan- 
* from page 1049 to 1116 incluſively. 


Having thus particularly ſutvey d the Britannich Iſlands, both Greater | 
nt and Leſſer, proceed we now (according to our propos'd Method ) to 
ng the Second Part of this Section, which is to take a View of all other 
ne Illands belonging to Europe, whether they lic on the North, Weſt, or 
of South of the main Continent, Therefore 


JJ... ũ 
II. Of all other European Iſlands. 
1 5 J 
. European Iſlands be ſituated on the & t Sof Europe, 
» © | 
4s 'e North, are the Scandinavian Thhde. 
or "The Iſle of Ice- land, 
yon the weſt, are & The Britannick [ of which already. 7 
rs 85 The Azores. 
d | South, are e thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea. 


of which in their order. 


; | 9. I, The fecediedhian Wands. | 


| weden. | 
Such ad, are thoſe belonging to Detimarks 
Norway. 
- Rugen | Bergen- 
= To Swedes oelandt 5 Bor Holm. 
are chiefly 4 Gothland—— — < Wi + "aan (w. ro N. E. 
thoſe of | Oeſal. 5 Arnsberg — 
I Dago S 95 geroot = 


* Lece port 5 


uri ne Zealand, 
7 Cranes Schonen. 


Hh -. "Bs 


Aland — 


Luer — 
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Zealand copenhagen Capital of all. 


Funen— & Odenſee— \ | 

„ „ | Laneland —-— | = | Ruthcoping — 3 | 
| gr rs Laland—— E 4 Naxkow —— >W.toE, | - 
whole of Falſter in * Nykoping 1 
OR. | Nona 'S Stege? .; , | 
CAIſen nn— Snag 5 8. W. of LFunen. = 
ren es CW. of SHONE cn KL 
Te Norway Hiteren———— () W. of Dronthem — I Di 
are chiefly . = SN. to & tir 
thoſe of ) Jane () Adiacent N . rdbus Mic. 
3 (uro 6 : 0 
Name.) THESE Iſlands are term'd Scandinavian, from the vaſt 4 
© I Peninſula of Scandia or Scandinavia, nigh unto whoſe of 
* Coafts thoſe Iſlands do generally lye. The Peninſula it ſelf (menrion'd Þ pl 
both by Pliny and Solinus under the fame Name) is probably taken of 
from the ſmall Province of Sweden, call'd Scania, now more commonly ni 
Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian Iſlands, viz. Zealand to 
| | the ancient Cadononia of Pomponius Mela ou modern Daniſh Geo - II 
Sraphers would fain derive its Name from the great plenty of Corn it ur 
produceth; alledging that Zealand or Seeland, is only a corruption of Þ ri! 
Sedland or Seedland. But others, with greater ſnew of probability, Þ oz 
will have its modern Denomination to denote only a plat of Ground 
or Iſland ſurrounded with the Sea. ee ng th 
Fir. ] The Scandinavian Iſlands being ſtrangely ſcattered up and rr 


_ down the Baltique Sea, and the main Weſtern Ocean, and thoſe of a | cu 
very different make, (ſome being high/ and rocky, others low and Winn, 
plain) the temperature of the Air can't be expected to be the ſame I 
in all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Dryneſs, As touching Heat 
and C214, it's much rhe ſame with the Air of choſe Places on the Ad- 
jaceut Continent that lie under the fame Parallels of Latitude. 


* + Sql. ] The Soil of the Scandinavian Iſland is wonderfully diffe- 
rent, ſome of em being very Fertile, and others extreamly Barren, 

The Fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Gothland, Bornholm, Funen, 
Falſter, Laland, and the Ween, In all, or moſt of em, is good plenty 
of Corn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a conſiderable 
Quantity for Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound with good Paſtu- 
rage, and breed vaſt numbers of Cattle. The length of the Days and 
Nights in the Scandinavian Iſlands, is the very ſame with thoſe Parts 
of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lye under the fame parallels of Latitude. 
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Commodities. ] The chief Commodities exported from the beſt of 
thoſe Iſlands are Fiſh, Ox- Mides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, particularly 


Part II. European Iſlands. 


8 wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats. 


Rarities J In the Iſland Ween are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 


ancient Obſervatory, erected by Tycho Brahe that famous Daniſh Aſtro- 
| nomer ; one part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was term'4 


Uraniburg, and the other a deep Dungeon, beſet with Locking-glaſſes, 
was nam d his Stelliburg. How neat this Obſervatory was, when in- 
tire, and how well ſtockt with Mathematical Inſtruments, is now un- 
certain; But this, methinks, is pretty certain, that the Iſland Ween 
(with ſubmiſſion to better Judgments ) was none of the fitteſt for 


| Aſtronomical Obſeryations of all ſorts | ſuch as the taking the exact time 
of the riſing and ſetting of Cæleſtial Bodies, together with their Am- 
| plicudes ] becauſe the Iſland lies low, and is Land-lock'd on all Points 


of the Compaſs ſave Three; being hemm'd in by the Swediſh and Da- 


| niſþ Coaſts from S. by E. quite round to S. S. W. as I particularly 


took notice of Ann. 1700. (having then occaſion to be upon the 
Iſland) beſides the ſenſible Land Horizon of the Ween is extreamly 
uneven and ruggid ; the North and Eaſtern Parts thereof being ſome 


& riſing Hills in the Province of Schonen, and the Weſtern Part is moſtly 


overſpread with Trees on the Iſland Zealand, from the remoteſt of 
whoſe Coaſts the Ween is not diſtant above three Leagues. Nigh to 


the Iſle of Hitteren on the Norvegian Coaſt is that dreadful Whirlpool 
commonly call'd the Navel of the Sea: but of it already when 


treating of Norway. As for the Rarities of the Iſland Zealand ( parti. 
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therefore ſtockt either with Swedes, Danes, or Norvegians. What the 
particular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been already declard, 
when treating of the various Kingdoms of Scandinavia, to which I remit | 
be Reader „ 


© cularly Thoſe in the Muſeum Regium, at Copenhagen.) Vid, Den — 


mark, 
Archbihopzicks, &c.] Vid. Sweden, Denmark and Norway. 


Panners. ] The Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually Inhabired, 


gare generally Peopled from the neareſt Part of the Continent, and are 


— 


Language.] What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants o 
the Scandinavian Iſlands in reference to their Manners, the ſame may be 


rs affirm'd of them with relation to their Language, 


mz 


Government.) The Scandinavian Iſlands belonging to Sweden, 
Denmark or Norway, do own ſubjection either to his Swediſh, or Daniſh 
DONG | Hh 2 _ Majeſty; 


Majeſty; and the moſt conſiderable of em are accordingly rul'd by 


articular Goyernours, either appointed in, or ſent to them by the {I 
wo Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark. r 


. 
o 


3 | | 
Arms] Vid. Scandinavia. VV | 3 - 
' Religion. ] Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually in- 0 


habired, being Peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmark or 
Norway; and Lutheraniſm being the only eftabliſh'd Religion in thoſe Þ* 
Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of choſe Iſlands may be generally reckon d 
to profeſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time when each of em 
receiv'd the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain, | ; 


IP F. 2. The Iſeof Tee- land. ; 
Name.] Fa Iſland (taken by ſors for the much controverted : 


Thule of the & * is term d by the 7talians, Ilanda; 
by the Spaniards, Tierra elada; by the French, Iſlande ; by the Germans, [© 
Iſland ;, and by the Engliſb, Ice- land, fo calld from the abundance of Þ 
Ice, wherewith *cis environed for the greateſt Part of the Lear. 
Alr.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding. this Iſland, Þ 
and the great quantity of Snow wherewith 'tis moſtly cover'd, the Air 
muſt of neceſſity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abungantly healthful 
to breath in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed, With that cold 
Climate. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ice- land, is thay part of 
the vaſt Antarctick Ocean, lying between 180 Ke | 190 Degrees 0 
Longitude, with 60 and 70 Degrees of South Latitule. 


Doll, ] Conſidering only the Situation of Ice. Iand, (it lying in the 
18th, 19th, 2oth, and 21ft North Climate) we may eaſily imagine the 
Soil is none of the beſt, In ſome parts where the Ground. is level, 
there are indeed ſevera! Meadows very good for Paſture, but elſewhere 
the Iſland is encumbred either with vaſt Deſarts, barren Mountains, 
pr formidable Rocks. So deſtitute of Grain is it, that the poor Inha- 
birants grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh-bones. In the Northern 
Parts they have the Sun for one Month without Setting, and want him 
 Intirely another, according as he approacheth che Two Tropicks. 


Commodities. From this cold and barren Iſland, are. yearly 
exported Fiſh, Whale-Oyl, Tallow, Hides, Brimſtone, and White 


Foxes Skins, which the Natives barter with Strangers for Neceſſaries of x 


_ 
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| Rarities. ] Notwithſtanding this Iſland doth lie in ſo cold a Cli- 
mate, yet in it are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecla a 
terrible Vulcano, which (though always covered with Snow up to the 
very Top) doth frequently Vomit forth Fire and Sulphurous Matter 
in great abundance; and that ſometimes with ſuch a terrible roaring, 
that the loudeſt Claps of Thunder are hardly ſo formidable. In the 
= Weſtern Parts of the Iſland is a Lake of a petrefying Nature, and to- 
2 wards the middle, another which commonly ſends up fuch a peſtilen- 
tious Vapour, as frequently kills Birds that endeavour to fly over it. 
Some alſo write of Lakes on the Tops of Mountains, and choſe well 
ſtor'd with Salmon. . 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] In this Iſland are two Daniſh Biſhopricks, 
v. thoſe of Schalholt and Hola, Archbiſhopricks and Univerſities, 


none. 

Manners.] The Ice- anders (being Perſons of a middle Stature, 
but ot great Strength) are generally reckon d a very ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Sort of People. They commonly live to a great Age, and 
many value themſelves not a little for their Strength of Body. Both 
[Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imployment is 
— o 

Fo 5 Language.] The Danes here refiding, do uſually ſpeak as in Den- 
1d 3 mark, As for the Natives, they ſtill retain the old Gothic Tongue, 
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9. 3. The 


„% e a. Part Il 
g. 3. The Azores. 


St. Michael —- YT | 


St. Maria —— n | 
| Tercera — — | | | 5 | 
They are in] Gratioſa ] Found from E. to W. Chief 
Number 9.5 St. George > Town of all, is Angra in 
uit. _ Pico 5 ae,, 
Hore 7 
J Cuer uo F. N 


Name. THESE Iſlands (taken by ſome for the Cathiterides of 
=». Ptolemy) are term'd by the Italians, Handrice Iſola; by 
the Spaniards, Los Azores; by the French, Les Azores; by the Germans, 
Flanderſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Azores; ſo call'd by their 
Diſcoverers, (the Portuguexe) from the abundance of Hawks foung in 
them. By others, they're term'd the Terceres from the Iſland Tercera, 
being chief of all the reſt. e 9 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Hear, is tolera- 
bly good, and very agreeable to the Portuguexe. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to the Azores, is that Part of Terra Auſtralis Incognita, 
lying between the 165 and 175 Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 
41 Degrees of South Latitude. nts vo 


Soil. ] Theſe Iſlands are bleſs'd with a very Fertile Soil, producing 
abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great plenty of Wood, 
The length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the ſame as in 

the 2 Provinces of Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of La- 
titude. „„ 1 | | „ | 


i Commodities. The chief thing exported from theſe Iflands, 1s 
Oad for Diers, and that in great abundance, together with variety of 
choice Singing Birds. 55 . 


Varities.] Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in 
Tercera of a petrefying Nature. The Iſland Tercera is alſo remarkable 
for being the place of the firſt Meridian, according to ſome Modern 
Geographers. In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St. George, (from whence 
the Ille derives its Name) which is a Mountain of a prodigious height, 
being commonly eſteem d almoſt as high as the famous Pic of Tenerif. 
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Part II. European Iſlands. 


Archbiſhop icks, &c.] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz, That of Ange, 
under the Archbiſhop of Lisbone. 


nners-] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Port 
much the ſame in Manners with choſe on the Continent. 
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: Language.] The Portugueze here reſiding, do ſtill retain and ſpeak 
= their own Language, Dd a 
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= Government. ] Theſe Iſlands being inhabited and poſſeſs'd by the 
= Portugueze, are ſubject to the Crown of Portugal, and rul'd by a par- 
3 ticular Governour ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarily refides 
at Angra in Tercerg, © 55 
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Beltgton.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze, (as 
= atoreſaid ) ſtick cloſe to the Roman Religion, and that in its grofleſt 
Errors, as univerſally profeſs'd, and by Law eſtabliſh'd in the Kingdom 
of Portugal. 1 e e N 
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, F. 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. | 


d IN the South of Europe are the Iſlands of the Mediterranean Sea 2 
| J The chief of which are theſe following. e 


NMinorca } I Citadel la 
Idem ROS 1 
$ tg W +Lying S. of Genoa, 1 


Majorca - fldem——— 5 is 
Lying E. of Valencia. —_ 

Tvica — | „ 

I Corfica — 

2 < Sardignia — \ 
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Malta 3 : Idem | Lying S. W. of Naples. | 


Candia ne: | Me einn 
( rus — 3 — Nicoſia ——F LyingSof dae ; 


of all which in Order, beginning with 
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ief Town. 
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: Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica. 
Name.] F A CH of theſe Iſlands hath almoſt the ſame Modern 
II Appellation among the Italians, Spaniards, French, Ger- 
mans, and Engliſh; and were all known of old by the Name of * 

| 5 5 . whic 


p | | Fa : 
240 . European and. Part ll. 
which is derived from Bgaxay ſigni "Ying to Dart or Throw, becauſe 


their Inhabitants were famous for their Pexterity in throwing Stones 
with a Sling, | 


Atr.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is much more temperate to breath 
in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, being daily fann'd by 
cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the 
Baleares, is that part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 200 and 205 De. 

grees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The two former of theſe Iſlands are ſomewhat Mountain. 
ous and Woody, but the laſt is more plain, and extreamly fertile, both 
in Corn, Wine, and divers ſort of Fruits: it likewiſe 1 aboundeth 
ein Salt, that divers Neighbouring Countries are ſupplyd from 


_— Commodities. From theſe Iſlands are exported to ſeveral Parts 
of Europe, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with variety of Fruits, Ge. 


Rarities. On the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance of ex.! 
cellent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good ſuc- 
ceſs. Tvica is 147d to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yer Frmentera © 
( an Adjacent Iſland, and one of the Baleares ), is ſo infeſted with 7) 
 Serpenes, chat the Mine it uninhabited. nn fn 


Archbiſhopricks. ] In theſe Iſlands is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of 
Majorca, (under the Archbiſhop of Terragon ) where is alfo a famous 
Univerſity. 85 | = 5 . 


tete! The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Spaniards, arc 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, 


Language.] What was juſt now ſaid of the Spaniards on theſe 
Iſlands, in reſpect of Manners, the ſame may be afhrm'd of 'em in 
Point of Language. : 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands being annext to the Crown of Spain, i 
are rul'd by one or more Governors, ſent thicher by his Catholick Mu 
jeſty, and generally renew'd every third Year. 5 7 

Arms. % 7 ; 

Religion. ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Spaniards, areal N no 
of the Roman Communion, and as bigotred Zealots for the Popilt I dig 
Doctrine, as elſewhere on the Continent. They receiv'd the Light of 
the Bleſſed Goſpel much about the fame time with $pa'n. 1 
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European Iſlands. 


Part II. 


CORSICA and SARDIGNIA. 


| Name.] T 


by ſome a 


HE former of theſe Iſlands (called firſt by the Greeks 
Tercepne, and afterwards Cyrne from Cyrnus, reckon'd 
Son of Hercules) is now term'd Corſica from Cerſz Bubulca, 
* a certain Woman of Liguria, who is faid to have led a Colony out of 
that Country hither. And the other (according to the Opinion of its 
© [nhabicants) is call'd Sardignia from Sardus, another Son of Hercules, 
who they ſay was the firſt that ſettled a 
Name in Memory of himſelf. _ 
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Colony therein, and gave it this 


Z Fir. ] The Air of theſe Iſlands is univerſally reckon'd to be very un- 
healthful, eſpecially that of Corſica, which is the reaſon of its being ſo 
© thinly inhabited. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them, is that part 

of Nova Zelandia, or adjacent Ocean 


„between 210 and 215 Degrees of 
© Longitude, wich 37 and 43 Degrees of South Latitude. 


E 
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Soil.] Theſe Iſlands differ mightily in Soil, the former being (for 
he moſt part) very Stony, full of Woods, and lying unculrivared ; but 
hundance of Corn, Wine, and Oyl, c. 
s and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is the fame as in the 
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the other very fertil, affordinga 
The length of the Da 
Middle and Southern Parts of Spain. 
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Commoditics, ] The chief Commodities exported from theſe Iſlands, 
A „Wine, Oyl, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral forts of Fruits, eſpecially 
8 Figs, Almonds, Cheſnuts, Ge. 
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Barities.] In ſeveral parts of Corſica is found a Stone, (commonly 
calld Catochite) which being handled ſticks to the Fingers like Glew. 
Fardignia is ſaid to harbour no venomous Creature, no, nor any noxious 
Animal, ſave Foxes, and a little Creature, nam'd Solifuga ) which re- 
ſembles a Frog. Thoſe Animals, .call'd Mafrones, or Maſtriones, are pe- 
culiar to this Iſland. 3j ͤò | 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c. 
boriſtagni, all in Sardignia. 


] Archbiſhopricks, are Cagliari, Gaſſari, and 


, Biſhopticks,] Biſhpricks are thoſe of Nebbio, 4jazzo, Mariana, 
Alteria, Sagona, and Accia, all in Corſica, (whereof the four laſt are 
now ruin d) together with Villa d Igleſia, Boſa, and Algheri, in Sar- 
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242 ; European Iſlands. Part II, 
Univerſities.) Here is only one Univerſity, vix. chat of Cagliari. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of Corſica are repured (for the genera. 
lity of em) a cruel, rude, and revengeful fort of People; a People ſo 
given to Piracy.in former times, that many think the Name of Corſaires i 
derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia, they being 
moſtly Spaniards, are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 8 
Language.) Languages here in uſe are the Spaniſh and Italian, the 
former in Sardignia, and the latter in Corſica, but mightily blended one 
with another, 5 


Government, ] The Iſle of Corſica, being ſubject to the Genoeſes, is Þ 
rul'd by a particular Governor, (who hath tor his Aſſiſtance, one Lieute- 
nant, and ſcveral Commiſſaries) ſent thither by the Republick of Genova, 
and renew'd once in two Years; and Sardignia (being in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Spaniard) is govern'd by a Vice-Roy appointed by his Catholick 
_ Majeſty, and renew'd every third Year | - 


Arms. 


Religion.] The Inhapitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere to the 
Roman Church in her groſſeſt Errors, and receive with an implicit Faith 


hal E  n* os 


- whatever ſhe reaches ; and correſpondent to their Principles is ther 
Practice, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are ſo grofly Immo-! 


ral, as uſually to dance and ſing prophane Songs in their Churches im- 
mediarely after Divine Worſhip, The Chriftian Faith was planted here 
much about the ſame time with the Northern Parts of Italy. 


$ICTILY 


Name, ] T HIs iſland (of old Sicania, Trinacria, and Trigquetra) 
| is rerm'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Sicilia; by the 
French, Sicile, by the Germans, Sicilien, and by the Engliſh, Sicily. 
Its Name is deriv'd from Siculi, (an Ancient People in Latium) who 
being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were forc'd to ſeek 
tor new Habitations, and accordingly came over to Sicania, (headed, 
as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from them acquir'd a nen 


— — 


Name, viz, that of Sicily. * 


Air.] No Iſland in theſe parts of che World enjoys a purer and more 
healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to S7 
is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 215 and 220 Degrees of Long: 
tude, wich 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. Soil, 3 
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Soil. Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air, is the Fer- 
tility of the S070, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruitful, even 
to the very Tops. The length of the Days and Nights here is the ſame 
as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Silks, Wine, 
Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oyl, Saffron, and many Medicinal Drugs, Cc. 


Rarities, ] Near to Ancient Syacuſe, are ſome Subterranean Ca- 


vities, Where Dionyſius the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Ca- 


vities was his Palace; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves 
ſpoke among themſelves, here is ſtill ro be ſeen a Communication be- 


tween the aforeſaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the firm Rock, 


and reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which makes ſuch 
a curious Echo, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate Words and Sen- 


rences, when only whiſper'd, are clearly heard. Here alſo is a large 


Theatre of the ſame Tyrant, cut out of the firm Rock. Known all the 
World over, is that hideous Vulcano of this Iſland, che famous Mount 


'* FAtna, (now M. Gibell ) whoſe ſudden Conflagrations and Sulphurons 
2 Eruprions are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtructive; witneſs thoſe 
which hapned in the Year 1669. and more lately, Anno 1593. For a 
particular Deſcription of this remarkable Mountain, and all other no- 
ted Vulcano's in the World, vid. Botton Leontini, his Pyrologia Typo- 
| gafhica. e . 1 | os 


Irchbiſhopzicks, ] In this Iſland are Three Archbiſhopricks, vx. 


thoſe of 
Tale, Meſſina, | = Mont-Real, 
Biſhopricks.] Here likewiſe are Seven Biſhoprichs, viz. thoſe of 
Syracrſe, Cefaledi, St. Marc, Matar, 
| Catana, Patt, _ Gergenty, 


Universities. Here is only one Univer ſity, wit. that of Catana. 


4 Manners.] The Sicilians , being moſtly Spaniards , are much 
the lame in Manners with thoſe in Spain, only with this Difference, 
£4 that they merit (according ro ſome) a blacker Character chan a Native 
EY Spaniard, = Ei 5 
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244 European Iſlands. Part Il. 

Language.) The ordinary Language of the Sicilians is Spaniſh , 
which is commonly us'd, not only by the Spaniards, bur alſo Perſons 
of all other Nations, reſiding in the Iſland. 


Government.] This Iſland belonging ro the Spaniard, (for which 
he does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy, appoint- 
ed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Government (as 
moſt other of the Spaniſh Vice-Roys) is Triennial, and Place of Reſidence, 
Palermo. ts | 


Arms.) For Arms, vid, Spain, page 151. 


Beligion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd and publickly profeſs d, is 


the ſame as in Italy and Spain. This Iſland received the Light of the 


Bleſſed Goſpel in the carlieſt Ages of the Church. 


11 4 L 7 4 


Name.) 5 by IS Ifland (known formerly by the ſame Name, or Me- 


lita ) is term'd by the French, Malte; by the High Ger- 


mans, Maltha; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Malta; why 
fo call'd, is not fully agreed upon among Criticks; yet moſt affirm, that 


its Name of Melita came from Mel, upon the Account of a great Plenty 
of Honey in this Iſland. FFC 


Air.] The Ar of rhis Iſland is extremely hot and ſtifling; the many 


high Rocks towards the Sea obſtructing the Benefit of cool Breezes from 


the ſurrounding Ocean. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Malta, is 
that part of Nova Zelandia, between 215 and 220 Degrees of Longitude; 
with 32 and 34 Degrees of South Latitude, To 


Soil.] This Iſland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of Soil ; 
it being extremely Dry and Barren, and much encumbred with Rocks. 
It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupply'd from Sicily of both. 


The length of Days and Nights in Malta, is the ſame as in the South- 
. 


Commodities.] alta being a Place no ways remarkable for Trade, 
irs Commodities are very few; the chief Product of the Iſland being only 


Cuminſeed, Anniſeed, and Cotton-wooll. 


* 


Barities,] Worthy of Obſervation, is St. John's Church, with its 


rich and magnificent Veſtry ; as alſo the Obſervatory, Treaſury, — 
122 —__ 
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Palace of the Grand Maſter, The Inhabitants pretend that Malta hath 
entertain d no venomous Creature ſince the Days of St. Paul, who (they 


Way) bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking off the Viper from his Hand 


into the Fire. 
a 


Atcchbiſhopꝛicks.] Here are Two Biſhopricks viz, thoſe of Malta 
Ind Citta, or Civita Vecchia. Archbiſhopricks and Vniverſ ties, none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 


Flaves) are for the moſt part very Civil and Courteous to Strangers; and 
follow the Mode of the Sicilians in Habit. They alſo reſemble the Si- 
cCilians in ſome of their worſt Qualities, being Oy — Trea- 
cherous and Cruel. | 


Language.) A corrupt Arabick tink here mightily prevai!, being 


hitherto preſerv'd by the frequent Supplies of Turks taken and brought 
in from time to time. But the Knights and People of any Note, under- 
tand and ſpeak ſeveral European Languages; particularly che Italian, 
# _ 15 authoriz d by the Government, and usd in Publick Wri Ang. | 


[3 Government. This Iſland, after many Turm of Fortune, was pre- 


ſented by the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights 1 
John of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto been 


ſiace the loſs of Rhodes; and is now govern'd by the Patron of that Or- 
= der, flild the Grand Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. John of Hieruſalem, 
and Prince of Malta, Gauls, and Goza. The Knights did formerly con- 
ſiſt of Eght differenc Languages or Nations, een the Engliſh was 
the Sixth) but now they're only Seven. 5 


4 Arms.] For Arms the Grand Maſter beareth a White Croſs (com- 
monly call d the Croſs of Jeru alem) wich Four Points. 


Beligion.] The Eftabliſh'd Religion i in Malta, is That of rhe Church 


of Rome, which is made eſſential ro the Order; no Perſon of a different 
: Perſuaſion being capable to enter therein. This Illand r receiv 4 che Blef- 
ſed Goſpel i in the Apoſtolick Times. 


a 5 H 18 Iſland (h. <a Crete of the Ancients) is term'd 


by the French, Candie; by the Germans, Candien; by the 
lie, e and Engliſh, Candia; fo call d from! its chief Town 


WJ Candie, built by the Saracens, who from their new Town, gave the 


d a new Name. 


Air.] 
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Fir. ] The Air of this Iſland is generally reckon'd very Temperie 
and Healthful to breath in; but the South-winds are ſometimes ſo 
boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Candia, is thit part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 
231 _ 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 and 37 Degrees of South 
Latitude. i b 2 


Sol.] This Iſland is bleſs'd with a very rich and fertil Soil, pro. 
ducing in great abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oyt, and moſt forts of 
excellent Fruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Candia, is the 
ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary; of which afterwards. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Muſes | | 
del-Wine, Malmſey, Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Honey, Wax, Gum, Olive, 
Dates, Raiſins, gc. | 9 5 1 = 


Barities. North of Mount Pſilorili, (the famous M. Ida) is à te. x 


markable Grotto dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our Modem] b 


Travellers would fain perſuade emſelves to be ſome Remains of king 4 


Minos 's Labyrinth, ſo much talk d of by the Ancients. 


Wiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Refore the Turbifh Conqueſt of this Iſland, | 
there was One Archbiſhop, who had Nine Suffragans ; bur fince the)! 


chang d their Maſters, the Number of ſuch Ecclefiaſticks is neither fix 1 


nor certain. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly given v. 


Piracy, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt ; and ſo noted wer P. 


they for the ſame, that a notorious Lye was commonly term'd Mendaciun $2 


Cretenſe, For this deteſtable Vice, were they reproach'd by one of that 
_ own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe Writings the Apoſtle citeth chele , 


words, Ken7ss u V=Uc a, Tit. 1. 12. Their Experience in Maritime 

Affairs was indeed very great, and they're repreſented as a very conſide 
rable People among the Ancients for their Skill in Navagation. The 
Preſent Inhabitants being Turks and Greeks, their reſpective Charafter 
are already given, page 186, 193. ” e 


Language.] Languages here in uſe, are the Vulgar Greek and Ti. 
hiſh, eſpecially the former; the Number of Greehs on the Iſland, bein? 
far greater than that of the Turks. For a Specimen of which Languages 
vide page 187 and 194. 8 „„ 8 


Government.] This Iſland , after a bloody and tedious War of . 
Twenty four Years, between the Turks and H enetians, was at laſt | 7 
{tcaind If 


* 


5 Religion. ] Chriſtianity according to the Greeh Church, is here 
profeſs d by Toleration; buc Mahometaniſm is the Religion eſtabliſh'd 
by Authority. This Iſland received the Light of che Bleſſed Goſpel in 


| 
5 


the Apoſtolick Age. 


8 
1 


| - Aſpelia, Cryptos, Seraſtis, Macaria, and Aroſa ) is term'd by the Ita- 
lian, Thola di Cypro; by the Spaniards, Chypre ; by the French, Cypre ; 
and by the Germans and Engliſh, Cyprus, fo call'd (as moſt imagine) 
from KuTegs, Ci. e. Cyprus ] wherewith this Iſland did mightily abound 
in former times, 5 _ ts 1 5 


7 


y 
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ſtrain d to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Anno 1669. under which it 
hath ever ſince groan'd and ie now govern'd by a Turkiſh Sangigck, 
whoſe Place of Refidence is uſually at Candie, the Capital City of the 
hole Iſland. 


Arms. ] See the Danubian Provinces, page 194. 


CTPRUS. 


Name. IS Iſland (known anciently by divers Names, beſides 


the preſent ; particular thoſe of Acamantis, Amathuſa, 


Air.] There being ſeveral Lakes, and ſome Natural Salt-pits in Cyprus, 
ſtom which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe , theſe intermix- 
ing themſelves with the Body of the Armoſphere, do render the Air 
very groſs and unhealthful to breath in, eſpecially during rhe ſultry Heat 
of Summer. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to rhis Iſland, is that 
part of che Pacifick Ocean, between 235 and 240 Degrees of Longirude, 


G . * 


£2 with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) Cyprus was formerly bleſs'd with fo rich and fruit ful a Soil, 


2 ! . . TY . a 
that from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Greeks be- 


ſtowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epichet of pardere, i. e. Beata. 


but now tis remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially the former, be- 
ing in moſt Parts extreamly Barren, though commonly repreſented other- 
» Ways, The length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus, is the fame as in 
the Northmoſt Ports of Barbary, (of which afterwards) they both lying 
under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. | Fa Sr 


F | Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silk, Cot- 
bon, Oyl, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scammony, Turpen- 
? E eine, Black and White Allum, Oc. 1 8 . 
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Barities.] On the Eaſtern part of this Iſland, ſtands the famous 


Famagouſta, remarkable at preſent for its Modern Fortifications; and 
eterniz d in Fame for the unfortunate Valour of the Venetians, Amy 
1571. under the Command of Signior Bragadino, againſt the furious 
Aſſaults of Seh mus the Second, with his numerous Army, conducted by 


Piuli and Muſtapha. 72.) Not far from the preſent Famagouſta, are 
the Ruins of an Ancient Ciry ; generally eſteem'd to have been tht 
call'd formerly Salamina, and afterwards Conſtantia ; which was ran. 


ſack d by the Fews, in the time of the Emperor Trajan, and finally de. 


ſtroy'd by the Saracens, in the Reign of Heraclius, (3.) Nigh that 


Promontory, commonly call'd, The Cape of Cats (but formerly Curia) 
are the Ruins of a Monattery of Greek Calozers, which gave the Cape itz] 
Name from a remarkable Cuſtom ro which theſe Monks were oblig'd, viz, 
Their keeping a certain Number of Cats, for the hunting and deftroy- 


ing of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe Parts of the Iſland; to which 


| Exerciſe thoſe Creatures are ſaid to have been ſo nicely bred, that at 
the firſt Sound of the Bell they would give over their Game, and im- 


mediately return to the Convent. (4+) In the Maritime Village of $«- 


lines, is a ruinous Greek Church, where Strangers are led into a little by 
obſcure Tomb, which the Modern Greeks affirm to be the Place of L=. 
gzarus's ſecond Interment. ( 5.) Adjacent to Salines is a remarkable 


Lake, or Natural Salt-pit of a confiderable Extent, whoſe Water con- 
geals into ſolid white Salt by the Power of the Sun-beams. Laſtly, 


In this Iſland is a high Hill, (the Ancient Olympus of Cyprus) call'd by 
the Franks, The Mountain of the Holy Croſs ; remarkable for nothing at Þ 
preſenr, ſave ſeveral Monaſteries of Greek Caloyers, of the Order off 
St. Bafrl ens „„ ä 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Here is one Greek Archbiſhop, who con- 


monly reſideth nigh to Nicoſia ; and three Biſhops, whole Places of fe. 
ſidence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines. 5 | 


1 Manners.] This Ifland being inhabited by Greehs and Mahometars, 


eſpecially the former, they being far ſuperior in number to the Turks) 
their reſpective Characters are already given, [page 186 and 193.) 60 
which I remit the Reader. 2 8 


Language.] Languages here in uſe, are the Turkiſh and Vulgar Greth, 


 efpecially the latter; bur Lingua Franca is the Tongue they commonly 
ſpeak with Strangers, it being underſtood and us'd by all trading People 


in the Levant. 


Government.) This Ifland hath been ſubje& at different times o : 
ns, particularly the Grecians, Egyp!'"', 


2 great many different Sovere! 
| 2 | Romans, 
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Romans, once the Engliſh, (when conquer d by Richard I.) and laſtly, 
21s the Venetiuns, from whom ' twas wreſted by the Turks, Anno 157 T. under 
nd whoſe heavy Yoak it now groaneth , and rul'd by its particular Baſſa, 
who ordinarily reſideth at Nicoſia. = Kb 


Arms, ] See the Danubian Provinces, page 194. 


Religion, ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greeks and Turks , 
an. (as aforeſaid) the former profeſs Chriſtianity according to the Tenets of 
the Greek Church, [ which may be ſeen, page 188. ] and the latter Ma- 
hometaniſm, according to their Alcoran; for the principal Articles of 
which, vid, page 195. As for the Franks here reſiding, they make Pro- 
feſſion of the reſpective Religions of the Country from whence they 
came. This Iſland received the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel in the A- 
poſtolick Age. %% ũ œ + „„ 
m. 1 'Other obſervable Iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea, are 
> C'Negropont —— idem, adjacent to the E. of Greece. 
S | StalimeneY | 1 e . 
Tenedo 1 E 1 — 1 * | 
| Metelin -—— | dem | , SO 
| Sel ——-T  SIdem— {in the Archipelago, 
S Sdelle -— 41 ' from N. to 8. be 
S Samo — >< Idem ——— _ 
EZ | Lango-- | 


ad — 


Rhodes | Idem mer 1 
Wo | Corige--  Idem, lying between Candia and the Morea. 
{zo ——| ien = 


Chief Town 


- 
—— 


Corfu =» =; Cidm—_——- 


eH—IS 
=2 
— 


EH | Somewhat of each of theſe, and in rheir Order. Therefore, 


D 
* * | 4 


I. Negropont (formerly Eubæa and Chalcis) is generally thought to 
have been annext to the main Continent, and feparated therefrom by 
an Earthquake. Its Soil is very fruitful, and M. Cariſto is noted for 
el. excellent Marble, and the famous Stone 4miantos or Asbeffos, The 
e whole Iſland is ſubject at preſent to the Turks, and rul'd by a particular 
= 7 Baſſa, who has alſo the Command of Achaia, and is Admiral of the 

Dee 1 8 „% 


Re 
Ly 


II. Stalimene (the Ancient Lemnos, ſo famous among the Poets) is 
Alo ſubject to the Great Tuuꝶ; and obſervable only for a kind 6 ru 
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dicinal Earth, call'd formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra Sigillata be. 
cauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks which are ſeald with 
the Grand Signior's Seal, otherways not vendible to the Merchant. 


III. Tenedo or Tenedos, an Iſland much noted of old, as being dedi. 
cated to Apollo, and the-place where the Grecians hid themſelves when 


they feign'd to have loſt all hopes of taking Troy. It's now in Poſſeſſion 


of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, except its excel. 
Tent Muſcadine Wine. | 1 FC 1 og 


IV. Metellino, now ſcarcely obſervable for any thing, fave its Al. 
cient Name of Lesbos,] which was the Birth-place of Sappho, the In- 
ventreſs of Sapphick Verſe. 'Twas for ſome time under the Venetians, 
_ now the Turks, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 18000 Pi. 
aſters. Vf. . 


V. Scio, alias Chios, is an Iſland of much requeſt among the Turks, 


for its great plenty of Maſtick, which is yearly gathered by the Sultans 


Boſtangi's, or Gardeners, for the uſe of the Seraglio; *rwas lately taken 


by the Venetians, who poſſeſs d it but a ſhort time. 


VI. Sdelle is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for nothing 
at preſent, ſave only its ancient (now corrupted) Name of Delos, and 
ſome ſtately Ruins of Apollos Temple, till viſible, with thoſe of a large 
Theatre, and a Marble Portico. %% i 


VII. Samo. There's ſcarce any Iſland in the Archipelago more fre. 
quently mention d by the Ancients than this of Samo, formerly Sams. 
It went alſo by the Names of Parthenia, Anthemoſa, Melamphylos, Dry. 

ſa, Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others. Tis now ſubject to the Turk, and 
hath reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as having been rhe Birth-place 
of the famous Philoſopher Pythagoras. ED e 


VIII. Lango, formerly known by the Name of Co, Coa, or Cos, ant 
remarkable of old for the Temple of Aſculapius, and being the Birth 


Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turks, 


IX. Rhodes. This Iſland is famous all the World over, for thu 


huge Brazen Coloſſus of the Sun, formerly here erected, and deſerve 
ly reck-n'd one of the World's Wonders. The Inhabitants were like 


_ wiſe fo famous for their Skill in Navigation, that for ſome Ages the) 
were Sovereigns of theſe Seas, and made ſo juſt and excellent Laws il 


. Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards elteem'd worthy of being incor 


f 
EGF"? 


Porated in the Roman Pandects. This Iſland (after che loſs of Jenks 


place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles. It belong'd to the 
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e · ¶ em and St. Fohn d Acre) was taken from the Saracens by the Hyſpitallers, 
th or Knights of St. John, Anno 1309. who continued Maſters of it till 
1522. When Sofyman II. conquer d it by the Treachery of Amurath, a 
| Portuguexe. Since which time it hath own d the Grand Signior for its 
di- Sovereign, and is now rul'd by a particular Baſſa, ſent thither from che 


en Ottoman Port. | 
el. X. Cerigo (the Cythera of the Ancients) being a conſiderable Iſland, 
inhabited by Greeks, and ſubject to the Republick of Venice, is govern'd 
by a Noble Venetian, in Quality of a Proveditor, who is renew'd every 
u. Two Years. This Iſle produceth ſome excellent Wine, but in no great 
Quantity. It's alſo ſtockt with ſtore of good Veniſon, and a competen- 
cy of Corn and Oy], ſufficient for its number of Inhabitants. The Greeks 
« | © here reſiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place, upon the ac- 
count of a vulgar Opinion now current among em, which is, that 
St. Fohn the Divine began here to write his Apocalypſe, 


ans © XI. Zant (formerly Zacynt hus) is another Iſland belonging to the 
ken Venetians , and one of the richeſt in the Streights, abounding with 
Wine and Oy], but moſtly noted for Currants, of which there is ſuch 
plenty that many Ships are yearly freighted with them for divers Ports 
ing of Europe, And ſuch Advantage is that Currant-· Trade to the Republick 
and of Venice, that the Profits redounding from thence, do ſerve (accord- 
rze ing to the Teſtimony of a late Traveller) to defray the Charges of the 
Venetian Fleet. In this Iſland are ſeveral remarkable Fountains, out of 
> which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in great quantities. In the 
fre- © Monaſtery of Sancta Maria de le Croce, is the Tomb of M. T. Cicero and 
ms. Terentia his Wife, with two ſeveral Inſcnprions (one for him, and the 
other for her) found upon a Stone, which, ſome time ago, was dug 
and out of rhe Ground, nigh the Place of the aforeſaid Tomb. The Inha- 
lac bitants (reckoning both Greeks and Jews) amount to about 20 or 25000, 
and are govern'd by a Noble Venetian, ſent thicher with full Power from 
the Senate. ;; 5 
=_—_ 8 8 „ 5 
rt. XII. 2 (or old Melena, Taphos, or Teleboa,) is likeways 
the ander the State of Venice, and chiefly abounds in dry Raifins, (which 
the Venetians turn to good Advantage) and excellent Wine, eſpecially | 
Red Muſcadels, which many call by the Name of Lube Sherry, Ir hath. 
chat its particular Proveditor, whoſe Government laſteth thirty two Months. 
vel: This Iſland was beſtow'd upon the Republick of Venice, Anno 1224. by 
like. Gaio, then Lord thereof, bur maſter'd by the Turks in 1479. and poſ- 
the) ſeſs d by them till 1499. when driven thence by the Venetians, who 
15 0 WW re-peopl'd it wich Chriſtians, and afterwards fortifying the ſame againſt. 
” _ future Inyaſions, have hitherto continued Maſters thereof. Hoe 
rude EE | | | | | 
41 wy Kk 2 _ _ Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, Corfu, r r Corcyra) is bleſs'd with a very healthful Ait 
and frujrful Soil for Wine and Oyl, but not for Corn, of which the lu 
habi tants are ſupplyd from the Continent. Ic belongs to the Republic 
of Venice, and is deſervedly term'd, The Port of the Gulf, and Baris 
of Italy. The Government thereof is lodg'd in Six Noble Venetian; WW 
whoſe Power laſteth for the ſpace of Two Years. The Firſt of thee _ 
Noble Men hath the Title of Baily. The Second, of Proveditor and CW 

_ Fain. The Third and Fourth, of Counſelors, The Fifth, of Great ch 
tain. And the Sixth, of Caftelan, or Governor of the Caſtle de la can 
pana in the old Town. The Greeks are very numerous in this Iſland, 
and have a Vicar-General, whom they ſtile Proto-papa. In the Time of | 
Solyman II. no leſs than 25000 Turks did land in Corfu, under the Com 
mand of the Famous Barbaroſſa; yet ſuch was the Conduct of the wiſe 
Venetians, that they forc'd him to make a''ſhameful Retreat. 
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To ſpeak more particularly of each of theſe Iſlands, and many other, 
reducible to the ew o Claſſes of Cyclades and Sporades, would far ſurpaſs 
our defigned Brevity. Conclude we therefore this tedious: Section with 
the following Advertiſement. That, whereas in treating of Iſlands 0 
ter we took leave of the Continent of Europe) I eſteem'd it moſt meths- 

dical, to bring all thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea, under the Title of E. 
vopean Iſlands; yet the Reader is hereby defir'd to take notice, that all 
of em are not uſually reckon'd as ſuch; the Iſle of Malta being 1 
4 id 3 
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nerally accounted an African; and Oprus with Rhodes among the 
rich; as are alſo ſeveral others on the Coaſt of Natolia. 


And ſo 1 for E rope and the European Iſlands. Now followeth, 
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Of all which in Order. Therefore; 
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SECT. I. 


Concerning Tartary. Is 


"Length from E. to W. is about 


E { berweeng 77 25 Long. 3000 pong 3 
8 and 74 94 ms 2 C2230 Miles, Ce: 
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care 


| Tartary comprehends five great Parts. 


fr.. TTT 
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ET 3 + rr, 3t 8 5 ; 
Name.] T Artary [the greateſt part whereof is reckon'd the Scythia re 
Aſiatica of the Ancients; and now bounded on the in 
Eaſt by part of the Main Ocean; on the Weſt by Muſcovia; on the ce 
North by the Tartarian Ocean; and on the South by China and India;| B 
is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Tartaria; by the French, la 
JTartarie; by the Germans, Tartarigen; and by the Engliſh, Tartan; 
jo calld from Tartar or Tatar, a River of that Country, which is ſaid 
to empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern Ocean. But others chuſe ra. 
ther to derive the Name from Tatar or Totar, which in the Syriach 
Language ſignifyeth a Remnant, imagining that the Tartars are the re. 
mainders of thoſe Iſraelites, who were carried by Salmanaſſer into 
Media. It's term'd Tartary the Great, to diſtinguiſh it from the Leſſer 
in Europe. e IT 2 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, by reaſon of it: 
_ vaſt Extent from South to North; the Southmoſt Parts thereof having 
the ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and the 
Northmoſt reaching beyond the Arctick Polar Circle. What its real 
Extent from Eaſt to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as yet;ͤ 
only this we will affirm in General, that tis much leſs than 2 . 


Part II. CC 


ſuppos d, if the Account given us by a late judicious Miſſionary (who. 
travell'd from AMoſcouy to China, and mark d the ſeveral Stages) ſhall be 
found afterwards to hold true. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Tu. 
| tary, is part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, as alſo the Countries of Chili, 
Paraguay, and Terra Magellanica. W 55 UE 
* Sqoil.] This vaſt _— towards the North (it lying in the 6th, 7th, 
” 8th, gth, roth, 11th, 12th, gc. North Climate) is extreamly Barren, 
being every where encumber d with unwholſome Mariſnes, and uninha- 
bited Mountains; but in the Southern Parts, the Soil is indifferently good 
for Tillage and Grazing, eſpecially the Latter; and towards the Faſt” tis 
reported to be abundantly fertil in Corn, (where duly manur d) and ſe- 
veral ſorts of Herbs, eſpecially Rhubarb. The longeſt Day in the North- 
moſt Parts is about two Months, (the Sun not Setting for that time when 
near the Summer Solſtice) the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 
Nine Hours and Three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. | 


= Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Sable; 
Martins, Silks, Camlets, Flax, Musk, Cinnamon, and vaſt Quantities of 

| Rhubarb, Oc. i es , 
Barities.] In lieu of the Rarities of this barbarous and little fre- 


quented Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing Tu- 
tar from China, erected by the Chineſes, to hinder the frequent Incur- 
ſions of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars ; twas commonly 
ia reckon d Three hundred German Leagues in length, Thirty cubits high 
he in moſt Places, and Twelve in breadth. The time of its building is 
he © computed to be about Two hundred Years before the Incarnation of our 
j Bleſſed Saviour. By our lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 
la Country, we find that ſome remarkable Vulcano's are to be ſeen in the 
y , North and Eaſtern Parts thereof. is r 
a. Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] 4rchbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, in 
ck this Country; none. | e 


nto F Manners.] The Tartars are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
jer ſtrong Bodies, and middle Stature. The generality of em are perſons 
of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, chin Beards, thick Lips, flat Noſes, and 
ugly Countenances. In Behaviour they're very Rude and Barbarous ; 
its commonly devouring che Fleſh of their Enemies, ard drinking their 
fing I Blood, ſo ſoon as they are in their Power. Their ordinary Food is 
rhe Horſe-fleſh, which they greedily tear and eat up like ſo many Ravenous 
rell Vultures. Their manner of living is commonly in Tents in the open 


Fields, which they remove from place to place, according to che —_ 
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266 Tartury. Part ll. 
of the Year, and conveniency of Grazing. Many of em make excel. 
lent Soldiers, being not only willing and able to endure great Fatigue, 


but alſo very dexterous and daring in time of Engagement. When 


they ſeem many times to fly before their Enemies, they Il unexpected. 
ly And back a dreadful Shower of Arrows in the faces of their Purſuers, 


and frequenly turning about, do give them a violent Charge, and all 


without the leaſt Diſorder. When their great Cham dies, tis reported, 


That many of his chief officers are immediately kil''d, and inter 
vwich him; that they may alſo attend him (as they imagine) in the other 


World, according to cheir reſpective Poſts here. 
Language 


Government. ] The vaſt Body of Tartan is ſaid to be ſubjeR to f. 


veral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Government) to one 
Sovereign, who is commonly rerm'd the Great Cham, whoſe Government 
is moſt Tyrannical, and Crown Hereditary. The Lives and Goods of 
his People are altogether in his Power. His Subjects ſtile him the Sun 
and Shadow of the immortal God, and render him a kind of Adoration; 


never ſpeaking unto him Face to Face, but falling down upon their Knees 


with their Faces towards the Ground. He looks upon himſelf as the 


Monarch of the whole World ; and from that vain Opinion, is re- 
ported to cauſe his Trumpets to ſound every Day after Dinner; pre- 
tending thereby to give leave to all other Kings and Princes of the 


Earth to Dine. For the better management of Publick Affairs, he's ſaid 


to appoint two Councils, each conſiſting of Twelve Perſons, (the wiſeſt 


and beſt experienced of any that he can pitch upon) of which orc 


doth conſtantly attend the Affairs of State, and the other thoſe which 
relate to the War. Yet after all, there be many Things related of this 
mighty Cham, which (though hitherto current) are lookt npon by ſome 


zudicious Perſons as Narratives that have a near Affinity unto the Legend, 


Aurea of the Roman Church. 


Arms. ] Themoſtreceiv'd Opinion about the Arms of the Great Chan 


is, that (as Emperor of Tartary) he bears, Or, an Owl Sable. But whit 


as King of China, ſee the following Section. 


Beligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Pagan, 
ü partly Mahometan, and partly Chriſtian. Paganiſm doth chiefly preval 7 
in the Northmoſt Parts, the People being generally groſs Idolaters 1 

thoſe Places, In the Southern Proyinces they're (for the war of part) 
8 | Fo e | ollLowers 


J The Language us'd by the Aſiatick Tartars, is not much! 
different from the Tartareſque, ſpoken by thoſe of Crim Tartary, (a Spe. 
_ cimen of which is already given in Europe) and both have a great Aff - 
nity with the Turkiſh, nt we nd Eh | 
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followers of Mahomet's Doctrine, eſpecially ſince the Year 1246. And 
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towards the Caſpian Sea are found a conſiderable Number of Fews, 
thought by ſome to be the Off- ſpring of the Ten Tribes, led away 
captive by Salmanaſſer. Thoſe of the Chriſtian Feligion ( over- 


grown of late by Neſtorianiſm) are ſcatter'd up and down in ſeveral 
parts of this vaſt Country, but moſt numerous in Cathay, and the City 
of Cambalu. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country, (as 
is generally believ d) by the Labours of St. Andrew and St. Philip, Two 
of the Apoſtles, $50 re 
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SECT. II. 
Concerning China. 


* 7118 00? f i= ſLength from N. E. to S. W. 
b 4. pof Long. [ 1s _ 1380 Miles, 

. D Breadth from N. to S. is a: 
dernen 41 10 on HK, BE - E about 1260 Miles. 


China contains Sixteen Provinces. 


c Leaotung—— CLeaoyang — 5 
| | Xantung———— | | Chinan 
0 pebi | Idem aliter Xuntien— 
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| Chebiang ——— * 
Kian. Nanchan g 
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Quantung | Quancheu — 
| Sicheen — — | Chingtu 

Queicheu e, | Queiyang — 2 — 3 
Quanſi ——— | ] Nuilin - 
& 7 Annan — Idem- = | J 


Name, | (00 reckon d by moſt Geographers the Country of the 


ancient Sing mentioned by Ptolomy; and now Bounded 
on the Eaſt by the Chineſian Ocean, on the Weſt by part of India, 
on the North by part of Tartary, and on the South by part of the 
Oriental Ocean] is term'd hy the French, la Chine, and by the Italians, 


Spaniards, Germans and Engliſh, China; fo call'd (according to the 
| beſt ConjeQure) from one of its Ancient Monarchs, nam'd Cina, who 


is ſaid to have liv'd about Fifty Years before the Nativity of our Bleſſed 
Saviour, Many other Names it hath had fince that time; for when the 


Government falls from one Family to another, the firſt Prince of chat 
Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the whole Country; the lateſt of 
which Modern Names, are Tamin, ſignifying che Kingdom of Brist. 


nels; 
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neſs; and Chuinque, i. e. The Kingdom of the Middle ; the Chineſes 
imagining that the Earth is Square, and that their Country is ſituated 
exactly in the middle of it. „ 


Air. ] The Air of this Country is generally very Temperare, fave only 
towards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably Cold, and that be- 
cauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious height, whoſe Tops are ordi- 
narily cover'd with Snow. The oppoſite Place to China is the South 
part of Braſil together with the Eaſt of Paraguay. 2 ws 


Soil. ] This Country (it lying in the àth, 5th, 6th North Climate) 
is for the moſt part of a very rich and fertil S7, inſomuch that its In- 
habitants in ſeveral Places, are ſaid to have Two, and ſometimes Three 
Harveſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn, Wine and all kinds of Fruits. 
Its Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſnt with Fiſh, and ſome afford 
various kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great Value. Its Mcuntains are 
richly lin'd with ſeveral Mines of Gold and Silver. Its Plains are extraor- 
dinary fit for Paſturage. And its pleaſant Foreſts are every where ſtord 
with all forts of Vemſon. In a word the whole Country in general is 
eſteem'd one of the beſt in the World. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
parts is about 14 Hours and 3 Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 
about 10 Hours and 3 Quarters, and the Nights proportionable. 


| . Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones, Quickſilver, Porcelline Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, Rhubarb, 
Sugar, Camplire, Musk, Ginger, China-Wood, C C. 


Barities.] Peculiar to this Country, is a ſhort Tree, with a round 

Head, and very thick, which in reſpect of its Fruit may bear the Name 
of the Tallow-Tree ; tor at a certain Seaſon of the Year tis full of Fruit 
containing divers Kernels about the bigneſs of a finall Nut, which Rer- 
nels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very ſame, both as to 
Colour, Smell and Conſiſtency, and by mixing a little Oy] with them, 

do make as good burning Candles as Europeans uſually make of pure 
Tallow it ſelf. (2.) Here is a large Mountain full of terrible Caverns, 
in one of which is a Lake of ſuch a Nature, that if a Store be thrown 
into it, preſently there's heard a hideous Noife as of a frighttul Clap of 
Thunder, and ſometimes there arifeth a groſs Miſt, which immediateiy 
diflolves into Water. ( 3.) In the City of Peking is a prodigious big 
Bell, weighing 120000 Pounds, ſurpaſſing the noted Bell of Erfurd in 


Upper Saxony, by 94600 Pounds: In Dimenſion 'tis Eleven Foot Dia- 


meter and Twelve high. (4.) In Nanking is another of Eleven Phet 
High, and Seven in Diameter, and weighing $0000 Pounds, which al o 
ſurpaſſeth the Bell of Erfurd, (weighing only 25400 Pounds, yer hi- 
thertq ſuppos'd the greateſt in the World) 55 almoit double it's 125 
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em vide Kircherus's China Illuſtrata. 
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( 5.) In China are ſeveral Vulcano (particularly that Mountain call'q 
Lincſung ) which vomits out Fire and Aſhes ſo furiouſly, as frequently 
to raiſe ſome hideous Tempeſts in the Air. (6.) Here are ſome Rivers 
whoſe Waters are cold at the top, but warm beneath; as alſo ſever] 
remarkable Fountains which ſend forth fo hot a Steam, that People 
uſually boil Meat over them. (7.) In this Country are ſeveral Lakes, re- 


markable for changing Copper into Iron, or making it juſt of the like 


reſemblance as alſo for cauſing Storms when any thing is thrown into 


them. (8.) In the Iſland Hainan there is ſaid ro be Water (uncertain 


whether in Lake, River or Fountain) of ſuch a ſtrange Quality, that it 
petrifies ſome ſort of Fiſhes when they unfortunately chance to enter into 
it. (9.) Many are thoſe Triumphal Arches (to be ſeen in moſt of the 
noted Cities of this Empire) erected in Honour of ſuch Perſons as have 
either done ſome ſignal pieces of Service to the State, or have been con- 
ſpicuous in their times for their ſingular Knowlege, (10.) In this 


Country are ſeveral remarkable Bridges, particularly that over a River calld 


Saffrany, which reaches from one Mountain to another, being Four hun- 
dred Cubits long, and Five hundred high, and all but One Arch; 
whence tis call'd by Travellers Pons wolans. Here likewiſe is another 


of Six hundred and ſixty Perches in length, and one and half broad, 


ſtanding upon Three hundred Pillars without any Arches. Laſtly, In 


China are many very obſervable Plants, Animals and Fiſſtls, eſpecially 


the laſt, among which is the Asbeſtos. But for a particular Account of 


 Irchbiſhopricks, ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, are 


Hardly to be expected here; however, this Country (according to the 
Teſtimony of Popith Miſſionaries) is furniſnt with ſome of cheſe, Pekin, 
Nanquin and Macao, having each of em a particular Biſhop nominated 


by the King of Portugal, and the other Provinces are under the Juriſdi- 
ction of Three Apoſtolical Vicars. Under which Eccleſiaſtical Superi- 


ors, there are (by their Relations) above Two hundred Churches or 


Private Chapeis dedicated to the True God, 


Manners.) The Chino. {Perſons for the moſt part of a fair Com- 


plexion, ſhore Noſed, black Eyed, and of very thin Beards ] are great 


Lovers of Sciences, and generally eſteem'd a very ingenious fort of Peo- 
ple. They're ſaid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun-powder and 
the Mariner's Compats, long before any of em was known in Europe 
But for want of duc Improvement, theſe uſetul Inventions have not 


rurn'd to near ſo good an Account among them as in Europe. Divers 


of em are indeed conſiderable Proficients in ſeveral Parts of the Mathe- 


maricks, eſpecially Arithmetick, Geometry, and Aſtronomy ; and fo con- 
geited are they of their own Knowledge in theſe things; and fo mean 
are their Thoughts of others, that tis generally reported of em, that 
| a, e 


| (ſpeaking of themſelves) they commonly ſay, That they have Two Eyes 
the European One, and the reſt of the World none at all. They who, 

| wholly apply themſelves to the Study of Sciences, and make ſuch Profi- 

| ciency in them, as to become Doctors to others, are diſtinguiſh'd by their 

| long Nails, ſuffering em ſometimes to grow as long as their Fingers, thar 

being eſteem d a ſingular Characteriſtick a profound Scholar, and a dif- 

| ferencing Mark between them and Mechanicks © EPs 


Language.] The Language of the Chinois is extremely difficult to be 
| acquir'd by Strangers, and differeth from all others, both as to its Na- 
ture, Pronunciation, and way of Writing. (I.) Its Nature, They uſe 
no Alphabet, as Europeans do, and are aſtoni ind to hear that by Twenty 
four Letters we can expreſs our Thoughts, and fill Libraries with Books. 
In lieu of an Alphabet they formerly us'd Hieroglyphicks, ſetting down 
the Images of things for the things themſelves; but this being extremely 
| tedious, and likeways defective, (there being no ſuch Reſemblances of 
pure Abſtracts) they then made Characters to ſignify Words, numbring 
them according to the number of Words they needed to expreſs their 
eas; which Characters ariſe to ſuch a prodigious multitude, that not 
only Strangers, but even the Natives themſelves, find it a very difficult 
matter to acquire an intimate acquaintance with them all. (2.) Its 
Pronunciation. Although all the Original Terms of this Tongue are only 
Three hundred and thirty three, yer ſuch is their peculiar way of pro- 
nouncing them, that the ſame Term admits of various and even contrary 
| Significations, according to the various Accent in pronouncing of it. 
And of theſe Accents there are Five applicable to every Term, which 
| extremely augments the difficulty of either ſpeaking or underſtanding 
this Tongue to Perfection; beſides, the Pronunciation thereof is ac 
companied with ſuch variety of Motions of the Hand, that a mute 
Perſon can ſpeak almoſt intelligibly by his Fingers. And as to the 
Manner of Writing, they differ from all other Nations, for whereas Chri- 
ſtians write from the Left Hand to the Right, and the Jews from the 
Kight to the Left, they uſually make their Lines from the top of che lage 
| down to the bottom. Es is 5 


Sovernment.] This great Kingdom was formerly under its ow 
particular King or Emperor, but of late over-run and conquer'd by 
the Tartars, to whom it's at preſent ſubject, acknowledging due Alle- 
glance to the Great Cham, whoſe Government is as Deſpotical as any 
of the Oriental Monarchs; for he hath full Power over the Lives of his 
Subjects, the Princes of the Elood not excepted. His bare Word is 
the Law, and his Commands admit of no delay nor neglect. He is ſel- 
dom ſeen, and never ſpoke with, but upon the Knees. Upon his 
Death-bed he may chcoſe his Succeſſor out of what Family he pleaſerh. 


For the better managing the great Affairs of this mighty Empire, he's 


aſſiſted 
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aſſiſted by two Sovereign Councils; one Extraordinary, compos'd of 
Prjnces of the Blood only; and the other Ordinary, which beſides the 


| Princes dorh conſiſt of feveral Miniſters of State, call'd Colaos, But 


over and above theſe two Councils, there are ar Pekin ſix Sovereigg 
C-urrs, whoſe Authority extend over all the Empire, and to each of 


em belong different Matters; viz. (1.) Is that Court call'd Lupny, 
which preſides over all rhe Mandarins, and confers upon, or takes from 


them their Offices. (2.) Houpou, which loooks after the Publick Tre. 
ſur u, and takes care of raiſing the Taxes, (3.) Lipou, which inſpet; 


into Ancient Cuſtoms ; and to it is committed the Care of Religion, 
Sciences, and Foreian Aﬀiirs. (4) Pimpou, which hath charge of 


the 8 diery, and other Officers. ( 5.) Himpou, which enquires and 


paſſes Sentence in all Criminal Matters. Laſtly, Compou, which looks 
after all Publick Buildinzs, as the Emperor's Palaces, and ſuch like, 
In each of theſe Courts rhe Emperor hath one who may be term(d 1 
Private Cenſor ; it being his Buſineſs to obſerve all that paſſeth, and to 


acquaint him faithfully therewith, which makes all Perf ns very cau- 
tious in their Actions. Over each Province is appointed a Vice-Roy, 
and under him a great many Publick Officers. To ſhun Oppreſſion of 
the Subject by theſe various Miniſters, the Emperor before the Tartarian 


Conqueſt, had a certain Number of ſecret Spies, in every Province, 


to have a warchful Eye upan the xctions of every publick Officer, and 
upon any viſible Act of Injuſtice in diſcharge of his Office, they were 
to produce their Commiſſion, and by virtue thereof did ſeize ſuch an 
Officer, tho' of the higheſt Station: But this is laid aſide, thoſe per. 


ſons having mightily abus'd their Power. Yer in lieu thereof, they 
ſtill retain one Cuſtom which is certainly very ſingular, viz. That 


every Vice-Roy and Publick Ohcer is bound to take a Note of his own 
 Miſcarriages in the Management of Publick Aﬀairs from time to time, 


and humbly acknovledging the fame, is bound to fend them in Writing 
to Court. Which Task is undoubredly very irkſom on one Hand, it 


duly perform'd; but yet more dangerous on the other, if wholly negle- 
cted. Very remarkable are Three Mavims of State carefully cbſerv'd by 
the Chineſiun Emperors, VIZ. (I.) Never to give any Mandarin a pub. 


lick Office in his Native Province, leſt being of a mean Deſcent, it might 


contribute to his Diſparagement ; or being well Deſcended and Belovd, 


he ſhould thereby grow too Powerful. (2.) To retain at Court rhe 
Children of the Mandarins imploy'd in Publick Offices, and that under 
pretence of giving them good Education, but tis in effect as Hoſtages 


Jeſt their Fathers ſhould chance to forget their Duty to the Emperot. 


Laſi iy, Never to ſell any Publick Office, but to confer the fame according 


to Perſons Merits. 


Arms.] The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to ber 
for Enſigus Armorial, Argent, Three Black. a- moor's Heads plic' 
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in the Front, their buſt veſted Gules, but (according to others) two 


Dragons. 
u Religion.) The prevailing Religion in China, is Pazaniſm or groſs 
| | dolatry; and in ſome Parts the Doctrine of Mahomet is entertain'd. 


| Of the ſeveral Idols ro whom the Chineſes pay their Devotions, there 
re Two of chief Note, viz. One in Form of a Dragon, whom the Em- 
| peror with his Mandarins do religiouſly worſhip, proſtrating chemſelves 
» frequently betore it, and burning Incenſe unt) it. The other is call'd 


5h or Foe, fer up (as is conjectur'd) in favour of one of their own Na- 
„ton, who is thought to have flouriſh'd about a Thouſand Years before 
0 our Bleſſed Saviour, ard for his wonderful Parts and Actions was eſteem'd 
x worthy of being Deifi'd at his Death. They look upon him as the Sa- 


viour of the World, and that he was ſent to teach the Way of Salvation, 
and make an Atonement for the Sins of Men. They mightily prize ſome 


b Moral Precepts which they pretend he left, and which the Bonzes (or 
. Prieſts) do frequently inculcate upon the Minds of the People. To this 


God are erected many Temples, and he's worſhipped not only under 
the Shape of a Man, bur in the Perſon of a real Man, who, they ſay, 
never dies, being upheld in that vain Opinion by the Lamas (or Tarta- 
| lan Prieſts) who upon the Death of that Immortal Man, take due care 
| [as the Egyptian Prieſts did their Apis] to put one of their own number 
in his room, and that of the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near 
as poſſibly they can. The Chineſes have a mighty Spur to be cautious in 
all their Actions from an Opinion univerſally receiv'd among them, viz, 
en That che Souls of their decealed Friends are always (at leaſt fiequentiy) 
an prefent with them, and narrowly viewing their Deportment. If we 
un may believe the Writings of ſome late Hench Miſſionaries, Chriſtianity Y 
ne. hath obtain d confiderable footing of late in this Country, eſpecially in 
in the Province of Nankin, and that the preſent Emperor hath allow'd of 
dhe fame by a Publick Edict throughout all the Empire. The firſt Plan- 
le tation of Chriſtianity in this part of the World, was undertaken (accor- 
„ding to common belief) by St. Thomas, or ſome of his Diſciples, Which 
ub Opinion is confirm d by an Ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, con- 
at taining theſe Words, Per D. Thomam Regnum Celorum volavit & aſcen- 


FN dit ad Sinas. 
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SECT. Il. 
Concerning India. 


e : < CLength from N. wW. to 8. E. ö 
2] bermeens , 3 : 6 et IH is _ 1680 eng © _ F ing 
2 08 120 I Breadth from N. to S. is 2. the 
96 hr, 40 © of" | Latit. Js — U bout 1690 Miles. Os, ; 
India [viz. all between China and Ferſi 41 comprehends. | ; ext 
i | | the 
The Great Mogul's Em- Dei . idem Vin the min Þ Th 
pire containing many; Agra ——— Ildem Land. the 
pale Kingdoms, but ] Cambaia ——— | (dem? on the Sea - 285 
chiefly thoſe of .C Bengala— 1: . Coaſt. ; | 
_ Peninſula Indie. intra (Prem 4 8 adam) Northward. ; * 
5 Ee wot» the) Bing 52 5 Idem in the middle, Þ tity 
2 AED Malabar —— [ Calicute Southwad. | Th 
55 %%% - in: 
5 | Pegu- _ . — 18 keen) 9 Lat 
Penin e Indie extra | Tunquin FT rr 
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HIS oo Complex Body, conſiderd here under the Title of India, 
T [viz. all between Perſia and China] comprehends (as aforeſaid) #F 
many diſtin and conſiderable Kingdoms; bur all reducible to Three Þ Ki! 
great Diviſions abpye-mention'd, to wit, the Mogul's Empire, and the ane 
Iwo Feninſulas of India, one wichin, and the other without the Ganges, Ma 
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& 1. The Mopul's E mpire. 


| Name, ] F HIS Country {Bounded on the Eaſt by China; on the 


Weſt by Perſia ; on the North by Part of Tartary; and 


on the South by the Gulf of Bengal} is a great part of the Modern and 


| Latitude. 


Ancient India, remarkable in the Hiſtory of Alexander the Great, and 
term'd India from the River Indus, but now the Mogul's Empire, as be- 
ing ſubject unto that mighty Eaſtern Monarch, commonly known by 
the Name of the Great Mogul. 1 e 


Air.] In the Northern parts of this Empire, the Air is ſaid to be 


extremely cold and piercing about the time of the Sun's greateſt Sou- 
thern Declination; but in the Southern Provinces much more temperate. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Meaul's Empire, is that part of 
the vaſt Prcifick Ocean between 270 and 310 Degrees of Longitude, with 
25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. | ba 


Soil. The Soil of this vaſt Country (ir lying in the 3d and 4th 


North Climate) is extraordinary barren in teveral Parts, being encum - 
| bered with tormidable dry-ſandy Mountains, but elfewhere very plen- 
tiful, eſpecially in Corton, Miller, Rice, and moſt ſorts of Fruits. 
The length of the Days and Nights in this Country is che ſame as 
in the Kingdom of China, they both lying under the fame Parallels of 


2 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Aloes, 


Musk, Rhubarb, Wormſeeds, Civits, Indigo, Laique, Borax, Ogium, 
Amber, Myrabolans, Sal-Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Callicoes, Sattins, 
Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porcelline Earth, and mot forts of Spi- 


: ces, c. 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral Parts of the Magul's Empire, particularly the 

| Kingdom of Cambaia, are divers noted Vulcan's, which uſually fmoke, 
and ſomerimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and Sulphurous 
| Matter. In and about the Imperial City of 4gra, are the ſplendd Se- 


pulchres of the Royal Family of the Moguis; particularly hat glorious 


Monument of the Empreis to Cha-Gehan, erected nigh to che rand 
Baxar, which is reported to be a very ſtately Structure, and of fo vaſt 
KF 2 bigneſs, that Twenty choutand Artificers were imploy d in erecting 
of it for the ſpace of Twenty two Years. But chat moſtly deterves 
our regard, in the whole Kingdom of Indoſtan, is that Rich and Glori- 
dus Throne in the Palace ot Agra, on which the Great Mogul doth 
ulually appear during the Feſtival of his Birth Day, where he a | 
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the Compliments and Preſents of the Grandees, after the Yearly Cere- ever 
mony of weighing his Perſcn is over. This ſtately Throne (fo noted very 
among Travellers in theſe Parts) is ſaid to ſtand upon Feet and Bars, IM and 
_ over-laid with enamell'd Gold, and adorn'd with ſeveral large Diamonds, Titan 
Rubies, and other precious Stones. The Canopy over the Fhrone is ſet WM Will 
thick with curious Diamonds, and ſurrounded with a Fringe of Pearl. The 
Above the Canopy is the lively Effigies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſpar. l el 
kles with blew Saphires, and other Stones of different Colours; his Bo. peti 
dy is of enamell'd Gold ſer with Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a large Ru- $410 
by, from which hangs a Pearl as big as an ordinary Pear. On both ſides  Gral 
of the Throne are Two Umbrella's of curious Red Velvet, richly embroi- crif 
dered wich Gold, and encompaſs'd with a Fringe of Pearl; the very but 
Sticks whereof are alſo cover'd with Pearls, Rubies, and Diamonds, O. ſon: 
ver againſt the Emperor's Seat is a choice Jewel with a hole bor'd through ler 
it, at which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with many Rubies and E. In 
meralds round about ir. Theſe, and ſeveral others not here mention d, the 
are the coſtly Ornaments of chis Indian Throne, wliich (if all related of n) | 
it be true) cannot be match'd by any other Monarch upon the Face burt 
of the Whole Earth. : : 


 \, Irchbiſhopzichs, de. Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
T_T Ce a | 


* Manners, } The Inhabirants of the various Parts of this vaſt Em- 
pire, are various Tempers and Cuſtoms, What thoſe of the Inland Pro- 
vinces are, is not very certain (our Intelligence of em being yet very 
lender) but the People of the Southern or Maritime Places of the M. 
guls Dominions, are Perſons (for the moſt part) very tall of Stature, 
ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclining ſomewhat to that of the 

Negroes. In Behaviour, Civil; in their Dealings, pretty Juſt; and ma- 

ny of the Mechanical ſort prove wonderful Ingenious. 


Language.] Both here, and in the Two Peninſula's hereafter men- 
tion d, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into different Dit- 
lects; but che Arabick is ſtill us'd in their Religious Offices. Among 
the ſeveral Languages ſp ken in the Mogul's Dominions, the Gazarate 
Tongue is reckon d the chiet, and is moſtly us d in the Kingdoms of Cam 4 
we and Bengala; but the Perſian is ſaid to be the Language of the Al 
e | - Ke th 


SGovernment.] This vaſt Body comprehends a great many Ring. * 
dome, ſome of which are free, ſome ſubject to others, and moſt of 80 
em Tributary to one Sovereign, namely the Great Mogul, whoſe 60. * 
vernment is moſt Tyrannical, for he hath both the Purſes and Perſons Þ *: 
of his Subjects wholly. at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord of all, being 5 * 
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every Mans Eſtate. His Imperial Seat is ordinary at Agra, which is a 
very Rich and Populous City, lying in the Province of the ſame Name, 
and the Metropolis of the whole Empire. If he allows paternal Inhe- 
ricance any where, the ſame is revokable at his Pleaſure. His bare 
Will is the Law, and his Word a final Deciſion of all Controverſies. 
| The Indian Diadem is not entail'd by Primogeniture on the Sons, but 
is eicher raviſhr by force, or carry'd by craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Com- 
| petition for it; he generally ſucceeding ro the Throne, who hath moſtly 
gain d che Favour and Aſſiſtance of rhe Omrahs and Nabobs, with other 
. © Grandees at Court; and upon his Inſtalment therein, he commonly ſa- 
crificeth all his Rivals and neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne co be 
bac Tortering, unleſs its Foundations be laid in che Blood of ſuch Per- 
. & ſons. His Revenue is indeed ſo vaſt, that a bare Relation would ſeem 
incredible; bur proportionably to the ſame, are his neceſſary ways of 
> imploying it; for to awe the prodigious multitude of People within 
the vaſt extent of his Dominions, he's oblig'd to keep in daily Pay, ma- 
ny Legions of Soldiers; otherways twere impoſſible to command the 
turbulent Rajahs, who (as it is) do frequenly make Inſurrections, and 
| diſturb his Government. : ; 
Arms. ] The Enſigns Armorial of the Great Mogul, are ſaid to be 
Argent, Seme with Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms, pe- 
culiar to private Perſons, as in Europe, here are none; no Man within 
the Mogul's Dominions being Hereditary, either to his Eſtate or Ho- 
| nours, 55 VCC : e 


Beligion.] The Inhabirants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
next to Paganiſm the Religion of Mahomet prevails; it being chiefly em- 
brac'd according to the Commentaries of Mortis Haly. Of the Pagans, 
here are various Sects and Orders among them; particularly the Banians, 
the Perſees and Faquirs. (I.) The Bantans, who believe a ue]eurlvyo- 
915, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon do uſually build Hoſpi- 

. fals for Beaſts, and will upon no account deprive any Creature of Life, 
n:. eſt thereby they diſlodge (as they Imagine) the Soul of ſome departed 
ng W friend. Bur of all living Creatures they have the greateſt Veneration 
te for the Cow, to whom they pay a ſolemn Addreſs every Morning; and 
m- at a certain time of the Year they drink the Stale of that worſhipful 
he Animal; believing ir hath a ſingular Quality to purify all their Defile- 
ments. Befide their conſtant Abſtinence from the Food of any Animal, 
they frequently refrain from all eatables till Night. Of theſe Banians 

n- © there are reckon'd in India about Twenty four different Caſts or 
feels. (2.) Perſees, (the Poſterity of the Antient Perſians) who wor- 
30- hip the Element of Fire; for which reaſon they're alſo call'd Gaures, 
ons e. Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Vene- 
ro dation for the Cock. To kill the one, or extinguiſh the other, pears : 
CC: : Mm 2 by 
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Pame.) | Tu large Country | comprehending the ſeveral Ring- | gh 


was term'd Peninſula Indiæ intra Gangem by the Ancients, particularly 
the Romans, and tliat upon the account of its Situation; being within, 
or on this fide the River Garges, in reſpett of the Empire of Perf, o W Nc 
Weſtern Parts of Aſia. | | 8 | 


_ Fertil, producing all deſirable Fruits, Roots and Grain, beſides val 
\__ quantities of Medicinal Herbs, The I-ngeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts 

of this Country is ab >ut 13 Hours and a half, the ſhorteſt in the Soutl 

moſt is 11 Hours and half, ard the Nights proportionable. 


_ Silks, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Cocos, Rice, Ginger, Cinnamon, 
Feper, Caſſia, c. FFF 8 
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by them a Crime unpardonable. Their High Prieſt is call d Deſboy, 


and their ordinary Prieſts Daroos or Harboods. Laſtly, the Faquirs | 1 


(a kind of Re igious Monks) who live very auſtere Lives, being much Tree 


given to faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification; and ſome (as a volun. N very 


tary Penance) make ſolemn Vows of keeping their Hands claſp'd about N Day 
cheir Heads; others hold one (and ſome both Arms) ſtretcht out in the MW Nig] 
Air; and a thouſand ſuch ridiculous Poſtures, and all during Life, W adja 
Which Vows once made, they ſacredly obſerve ; notwithſtanding the bov 
Obſervarion of em is attended with exquiſite Pain. Moſt of the Indians MW Hur 


believe that che River Ganges hath a ſanRifying Quality; whereupon of! 


they flock thirher at certain Seaſons in vaſt multitudes, to plunge W the 
themſelves therein, Diſpers'd through the Mogul's Dominions is a con. ty « 


ſiderable number of Fews ; and upon the Sea Coaſts are many Exropean {WM oth 


Chriſtians, all upon the account of Traffick. Thote parts of India which W W. 


receiv d the Bleſſed Goſpel in Former times, were inſtructed therein (s an? 


is generally believ'd) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas, | all 
3 „ e tro 
$ 2. The Peninſula of India within the Ganges. _ 


doms above mention d; and now Bounded on the Eaſt I for 


| by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the Welt by Mare Arabicum; on the Nonh I of 


— 


by part of the Mrgul's Empire; and on the South by the Indian Ocean He 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yer in moſt o | are 


the Maritime Places, tis frequently qualify'd by cold Breezes from the M 


Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, is that part of 
the Pacifick Ocean, between 230 and 245 Degrees of Longitude, witi 
17 and 25 Depgrecs of South Latitude. e 1 


Soil] The $9jl cf this Peninſula is (for the moſt part) extraordinaꝝ 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Metals 
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Rarities.] In ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decan, is a noted 
Tree, call'd by Travellers the Nure-Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that e- 
very Morning tis full of ſtringy red Flowers, which in the heat of the 
Day fall down in Showers to the Ground; and bloſſoming again in the 
Night, it daily appears in a new Livery, (2.) In the Iſland Salſete, 
adjacent to Goa, are vaſt receptacles cut out of the main Rock, one a- 
bove another, ſome of em being equal in bigneſs to a Village of Four 
Hundred Houſes, and adorn'd throughout with ſtrange frightful Statues 
of Idols repreſenting Elephants, Tygers, Lions, Amazons, c. (3) In 
che Iſland Conorein, near Bombay (belonging to the Portugueze) is a Ci- 
ty of the ſame Name, having divers large Heathen Temples, and many 
other Apartments, all cut out of the firm Rock: which ſtupendous 
Work is Attributed by ſome to Alexander the Great, but that without 
any ſhew of Probability. (4.) In another adjacent Iſland (belonging 
| alſo to the Portugueze, and called Elephanto, from a huge artificial Ele- 
| phant of Stone, bearing a young one upon its Back) is another Idola- 
trous Temple of a prodigious bigneſs cut our of the firm Rock. Tis 
ſupported by Forty two Pillars, and open on all ſides, except the Eaſt, 
| where ſtands an Image with Three Heads, adorn'd with ſtrange Hiero- 
| glyphicks, and the Walls are ſer-round with monſtrous Giants, whereof 
| ſome have no leſs than Eight Heads. (s.) At a City in the Kingdom 
of Decan, known to Travellers by the Name of Dungeneſs, is another 
| Heathen Temple, much the ſame with that above-mention'd, 


Archbichopꝛricks, &c.) Archbiſhoprichs, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None. t e 
Manners.] The Natives of the various Provinces of this | Peninſula, 
ate much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts of the 
Maguls Dominions already mention d. %%%; TTT 


Language.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, are 
Tuo, viz. the Carabine moſtly in uſe about Goa, and the Gazarate which 
b ſpoken in Biſnagar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel, | 


 - Government. ] In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who aſ- 

ſume to themſelves the Title of Kings; che chief of them being thoſe 
Of Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, Travancor, and Tanor; beſides | 
which, are ſeveral ſorts of People in various parts of this Country, who 
| acknowledge Subjection to none of theſe, nor to any other; nor can 
they accord among themſelves, being commonly divided into various 


® Parties, who pitifully haraſs one another; and thoſe on the Coaſt of 


Arms.) | 
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precious Stones. 


jn the Inland Parts are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping not only the Sun and 
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ſome parts of Decan they look upon the firſt Creature they meet with in 


Z an Hh laſt Diviſion of India { Bounded on the Eaſt by 


North by part of the Mogul's Empire; and on the South by ſome of 
the Indian Ocean] is term'd Peninſula Indie extra Gangem, or India be- 
yond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that famous 
aug reſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern Parts of 4ſia in 

general. = 5 e 


nerally eſteem' d indifferent healthful, and temperate enough, conſider- 


ing the Latitude of thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 


valuable Mines, and great Quantity of precious Stones; yea, ſo vaſtly 


or) is eſteem'd by many to be the Land of Opbir, to which King Se. 
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Arms.] What are the true Enſigns Armorial of theſe Indian Prin. N Parts 


ces, {or if any] is moſtly conjectural; all we fiud of em is, that ſome oy 


in Decan and Cambaia bear Verte, encompals'd with a Collar of large 


Weligion. The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Mahone. Alat 
fans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coaſts, but People reſiding 


Moon, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and horrible Aſpects; and in 


the Morning, as the proper Object of their Worſhip for that Day, e.. _ 
cept it be a Crow, the very ſight of which will confine them to their 10 
Houſes the whole Day. In moſt of the Sea-Port Towns and Places of þ 10 
Trade, are Jews in conſiderable numbers, and many European Chriſtians, — 
eſpecially thoſe of our Engliſh Factories. Chriſtianity was firſt planted iſo 
in this Country much about the ſame time with the Mogul's Empire. Of N vat 
which already. | 7 1 0 ö 8 a hav 

| | Op 
juſ 
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China; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal; on the 


- 


LANE 


Air.] The Air of this Peninſula is ſomewhat different, according to 
the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country, yet ge- 


this Peninſula, is that part of Nova Zelandia, between 210 and 230 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 1 co 24 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying under the iſt, 2d, and 
3d North Climate) is extraordinary Fertil, producing in great Plenty 
all ſorts of deſirable Fruits and Grain; beſides *tis well ſtockt with in- 


Rich is this Country, that the Sourhmoſt part thereof (viz. Cherſone/e 


etc e 
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parts is about 13 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, near 
about 12 Hours, and the Nights proportionably, : 


; | TY. 

© Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, precious Stones, Silks, Porcelline Earth, Aloes, Musk, Rhubarb, 

£ Alabaſter, Cc. 6 


| Rarities, ] Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon the 
Golden Houſe in the City of Arracan, being a large Hall in the King's 
palace, whoſe inſide is intirely overlaid with Gold, having a ſtately 
© Canopy of Maſly Gold, from the Edges of which hang above an Hundred 
© Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold in form of Sugar-Loves. Here 
© alſo are Seven Idols of Maſſy Gold, of the height of an ordinary Man, 


72, —_ e „ 


If 
| 


„ Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Saphires, and Diamonds. In this Hall are 


alſo kept the Two famous Canegues , i. e. Two Rubies of predigious 
Value, about which the Neighbouring Princes frequenly contending, 


Opinion, That the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Jewels carry along with them a 
juſt Claim of Dominion over the Neighbouring Princes. . 


 Irchbiſhopricks p &. Archbiſhopricks, Biſhoprichs, Vniverſit ie py 


point of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of thoſe inhabiring this. 


The various Europeans here reſiding, are much the ſame in Manners with 
5 the reſpective people of Europe from whence they came. 5 
Language.] The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, is 
that call'd the Malaye, moſtly us d in Malacca ; but beſides the various 
0 WF {rdian Tongues, both in the Mogu!'s Empire, and the Two Peninſula's, the 
© WF Portuguexe Language is commonly underſtood and ſpoken in all Maritime 
- & Towns of Trade, it being the chief Language that's usd in daily Com- 
= merce between the Franks and Natives of that Country. | e 


) Government. In this Peninſula are a great many different States and 
1 kingdoms, particularly that of Pegu, (a very rich Kingdom) ſubje& to 


N its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledg'd by divers other 


ly 1 Timocues, Gueyes, and Ciocangaes, all Tributary to him. Here alſo are 
7 the rich and flouriſhing Kingdoms of Tunquin and Cochinchin, eſpecially 


4 OD lajily, 


* 
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” whoſe Foreheads, Breaſts, and Arms ate adorn'd with variety of precious 


© have drawn Seas of Blood from each others Subjects, and all from a vain - 


f i Manners.] What was ſaid of the Natives of the other Peninſula in 


y cConſiderable States, as Aſem, Aracan, and Tipra, beſides the Ancient 
Brachmans, and other People living on the Welt of China, as the Layes, 


E the former, whoſe King is eſteem'd a mighty potent Prince, able to 
bring into the Field vaſt Multicudes of Men upon all occaſions, And 
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laſtly, The King of Siam (ro whom a great many Princes are Tributary) 
is eſteem'd one of the richeſt and moſt potent Monarchs of all the 
Faſt, and aſſumes (as ſome alledge) rhe Title of the King of Heaven 
and Earth, and yer notwithſtanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he 


kind of Homage. | 


Arms. ] We find no ſatisfactory Account of what Enſigns Armoria] 
are born by theſe Eaſtern Princes; or it any at all. 
Religion.] The Inhabirants of this Peninſula are generally great 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemph. 
choſis, and commonly adore the Four Eiements Whereſoever Mah. 
metaniſm prevails, tis generally intermixt with many Pagan Rites and 
: Ceremonies, as particularly in Cambodia, on the River Menan, in which 
City are almoſt Three Hundred ſtately Moſques , not only well furniſh 
with excellent Bells ( contrary to the Turkiſh Cuſtom elſewhere) hut 
alſo with a great many Idols of all ſorts. In the Kingdom of Pegu they 
have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of Apes and Crocodiles, believing 
| thoſe Perſons very happy who are devoured by them. They obſerve 
. Yearly Five Solemn Feſtivals, (call'd in their Language Sapans) and 
diſtingui ſn'd by the Names of Giachie, Cateano-Giaimo, Segienou, Daiche, 


and Donon. Their Prietts are call'd Raulini, and are divided into Three 


Orders, diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Pungrini, Pangiani, and Xoxom, 
They have alſo many Hermits, whom chey divided into Grepi, Manigre: 
pi, and Taligrepi, who are all in great Eſteem among the People. Chyi- 
ſtianity was planted here much about the ſame time with the other P.. 
ninſula already mention d. l . 
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| bam. ] Pf Known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, and 
EE ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than at pre- 
ſent; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Mogul's Empire, on the 
| Weſt by Aſiatick Turky ; on the North by the Caſpian Sea and part of. 

| Tartary; and on the South by the Perſian Gulf, and part of the main 
Ocean] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Perſia ; by the French, 
| Perſe, by the Germans, Perſien; and by the Engliſh, Perſia ; ſo cald 
(as many alledge) from one of its ancient Provinces, nam'd Perfis, or 
(according to others) from Perſes, an illuſtrious Lord in the Coun- 
| try of Elam, who for his Merit is ſaid to have obtain'd the Govern 
ment of the People, and to have call'd both Country and Inhabitants 
© after his Name. But finally others do eagerly plead for an Hebrew 

© Etymology, deriving the Name from the Word, Yi. e. 
Egquites. For tis reported of che Inhabitants of this Country, that be- 
fore the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they ſeldom us d to Ride, or knew 
© Very little how ro manage a Horſe ; and that ſuch was their Dexterity 

„ #icrwards in managing Horſes ; that on Country is ſaid to * its 
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Name from that Animal. For the ſtrengthning of which Opinion they 
farther obſerve that the Title of Perſia is not found in thoſe Books of 
Holy Scripture, which were written before the time of Cyprus. 


Fir.) The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially to. 
wards the North, beyond the vaſt Mountain of Taurus; but in the 
Southern Provinces tis ſcorching hot for ſeveral Months. The op- 
poſite Place of rhe Globe to Perſia, is part of Mare del Zur, between 
250 ard 280 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 4o Degrees of South 


Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th North 
Climate) is very different; for in the Northern Parts adjacent to Tarts 
ry and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, producing but little 
Corn and feiv Fruits. Bur South of Mount Taurus the Soil is ſaid to he 
extraordinary fertile, the Country pleaſant and plentitul of Corn, Fruits, 
Wines, Cc. afford ing alſo ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parte is about 14 Hours and three quarters, 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 13 Hours and a quarter, and the Nights 
proportionably. | Ns 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are cu- 
rious Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Gold, Silk, and Silver, 
Seal-Skius, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, and all forts of Metals, Myth, 


Varities.] This Country (among its chief Rarities) doth yet 
boaſt of the very Ruins of the once proud Palace of Perſepolis, ſo 
famcus of old, and now call'd by the Inhabirants Chil-manor, figni- 
fying Forty Pillars: Which imports that ſo many were ſtanding ſome 
Ages ago, bur at preſent there's only Nineteen remaining, together 
with the Ruins of above Eighty more. Thoſe Pillars yer ſtanding are 
of excellent Marble, and abour Fifteen Foor high; for a particular 
Draught of em, with the Copy of ſeveral Inſcriptions in unknown 
Characters, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 201, and 210. (2. ) In the City of 
| Thhahan is a large Pillar Sixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of the Skulls 
of Eeaſts, eretted by Shaw Abas the Great, (upon a Sedition of his 
Nobles) who vowed to rear up a Column of their Heads, as a Moni 
ment of their Obloquy to aſter Ages, if they perſiſted in Diſ- 
obedience, but they ſurrendring upon Diſcrerion, he ordered each 

of em to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaſt, and lay at his 
Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the afore- 
laid Pillar in lieu of a Column of their own Heads. (3.) One of wr 
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Emperor's Gardens at Ipahan is ſo ſweet and delicate a place, that it 


| commonly goes by the Name of Heſie Beheſt, i. e. Paradiſe upon 


Earth ; and the Royal Sepulcrhes of the Perſian Monarchs, are indeed 


| ſo ſtately, that they deſerve to be mentioned here. (4.) Abour Thirty 


Miles North Eaſt of Gombroon, is a moſt hideous Cave, which for his 
formidable Aſpect, is rerm'd Hells Gate by our Engliſh Travellers, who 
have paſs'd that way. (s.) At Genve, about Twelve or Fourteen Miles 


North of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Baths, eſteemd very good 


againſt moſt Chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for all inve- 
terate Ulcers, Aches, and ſuch like. (6.) Within Five Leagues of 
Damoan is a prodigious high Pike of the fame Name, from whoſe 
top (cover'd all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the Nigiit-time 
like Fire) one may clearly ſee the Caſpian Sea, though an Hundred 
and Eighty Miles diſtant; and nigh to this Sulphurous Pike are ſume 


famous Baths, where there's a great reſort of People at certain times of 
the Year. Laſtly, In ſeveral Parts of Perſia, are Mountains uf curious 


black Marble, and Springs of the famous Naphtha, with Variety of other 


2 rchbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities: 
one. | 55 5 


Manners.] The Perſians are a People [both of old, and as yet] 
much given to Aſtrology, many of them making it cheir chief 
Buſineſs to ſearch after future Events by Aſtrological Calculati- 
ons. They are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers; 
as alſo very Proud, Paſſionate, and Revengeful; exceſſive in their 
Luxury, Paſtimes, and Ex pences; much adicted to Tobacco, Opium, 
and Coffee; yet withal, hey are ſaid to be (for the moſt part) very 
reſpective to their Superiors, Juſt and Honeſt in their Dealings, and 
abundantly Civil to Strangers. And moſt of thoſe, who berake them- 
ſelves to Trades, prove very ingenious in making curious Silks, Cloth of 
Gold, and ſuch like. = e 


Language.] The Perſian Language (having a great Tincture of 
the Arabick ) is reckon d not only much more polite chan the Tarkifh, 
but is alſo eſteemd the modiſh Language of Aſia, It's divided 
into many particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are moſt- 
ly Arabick. As tor pure Arabic, thats the School Language of che 


Perſians, in which noc only the. Myiterigs of the Alcoran; but alſo 


their Sciences are written, and is Icarau d by Grammar, as Europeans 
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Government.) This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one 
Sovereign, namely, it's own Emperor, commonly ſti'd, The Great Sophj 
of Perſia, whoſe Government is truly Deſporical , and Crown He. 
reditary , the Will of the King being a Law to the People, and 
he Maſter of all their Lives and Eſtates ; his numerous Subjects ren- 
der him a kind of Adorarion, and never ſpeak of him, but with the 
_ greateſt reſpect. As moſt of the Aſiatick Princes affect very vain 
and exorbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in particular, 
he heing generally ſtil'd ———— King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, 
Bactria, Chorazon, Condahor, and Heri, of the Oux- beg Tartar, of the 
Kingdoms of Hyrcania, Draconia, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia and 
Sogdiana, of Aria, Paropaniza, Drawgiana, Arachoſia, Mergiana and 
Caramania, as far as ſtately Indus. Sultan of Ormus, Larr, Arabia, Su- 
ſiana, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſſia, and Dan, 
Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſus, and Pe- 
riardo. Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chorazan to the 
Gulf of Perſia. Of true Deſcent from Mortis-Aly. Prince of the 
Four Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Araxis, and Indus. Governour of all 
the Sultans. Emperor of Muſſulmen. Bud of Honour. Mirror of Virtue, 
f . e e 


Arms. ] Many and various are the Opinions concerning the King 
of Perfra's Arms: It being affirm'd by ſome, that he beareth the Sun 07 
in a Field Azure. By others, a Creſcent, (as the Turkiſh Emperors) 
with this difference, that it hath a Hand added to it. By others, 0r 
with a Dragon Gules. By others, Or with a Buffalo's Head Sable. But 
the moſt receiy'd Opinion is, that he beareth the Riſing Sun on the Back 
of a Lion with a Creſcent, Na 0 ; | 


Weligion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 
part) exact Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, according to the Ex- 
plication and Commentaries made by Mortis Hali. They differ in 
many conſiderable Points from the Turbs, and both Parties are ſub- 
divided into various Sects, between whom are toſſed many Con- 
troverſies with flaming Zeal on either ſide. The main Point in 
debate between them, is concerning the immediate Succeſſors ol 
Mahomet. The Turks reckoning them thus, Mahomet, Aboubekir, Oma, 
Oſman, and Mortis Hali. But the Perſians will have their Hali to 
be the immediate Succeſſor , and | ſome eſteem him equally with 
 Mahomet himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe Words, 
Llala y lala Mortis-Aly vellilula; tor which the Turks abhor them, 
calling them Rafadi and Caſſars, i. e. Schiſmaticks, and themſelves 
Sonni and Muſſelmen, which is, true Believers. They differ allo 
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in their Explication of the Alcoran; beſides, the Perſians; have 


contracted it into a leſſer Volume than the Arabians, after Gunet's 
Reformation, preferring the Immanian Se& before the Melchi 
Aneſian, Benefian, or Xefagans, broached by Aboubekir, Omar, 2 
oſman; from which Four are ſprung above Seventy ſeveral Sorts of 
Religious Orders, as Morabites, Abdals, Derviſes, Papaſi, Rafadi, &c. 
Here are many Neſtorian Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſuits, and many 


Jews, The Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in this Country by the 


| Apoſtle St. Thomas, 
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Concerning Turky in Af. 4. —— | 5 


4. m. 


e Length from N. E. to S. .. 
E  berneenq 82 oo oof Long. | Eſ is about 2100 Miles, 
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HIS vaſtly extended Body bcing divided (as aforeſaid ) into 
Six greats Parts, viz. Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbeck, Turco- 
mania, and Georgia; we ſhall particularly treat of the firſt. 


| Three, and that ſeparately (they being moſt remarkable); and then 
| take a general View of all the reſt conjunctly, and that under the Title 
| of the Euphratian Provinces, Therefore, | . 


61. VAT OL IA. 


; Name, ] N [formerly Aſia Minor, in contradiſtinction from 


Aſia the Greater; and now bounded on the Eaſt, by 


Turcomania; on the Weſt, by the Archipelago; on the North, by the 
* Black Sea; and on the South, by parc of the Mediterranean] is termd 
by the Italians and Spaniards, Natolia ; by the French, Natolie ; by the 
Germans, Natolien; and by the Engliſh, Natolia or Anatolia ; ſo calld 
at firſt by the Grecians, becauſe of its Eaſtern Situation in reſpect of 
] Greece, w © *"Avaoans. N | | FS Et, 


Tir.] The Air of this Country is very different, being in ſome pro- 


| vinces very pure and healthful, in others extremely groſs and peſtilen- 

| tious. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that part of the 
| Pacifick Ocean, beteen 235 and 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 and 
38 Degrees of South Latitude. ea TE Tre 


Soil, The Soil of this Country (it lying in che $th and 6th North 


Climate) is extraordinary fertil, abounding with Oil and Wine, and 
| moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the Inland Provinces lie 
uncultivated, a thing roo common in moſt Countries ſubje& to the Ma- 
bometan Yoke. The length of the Days and Nights is the ſame here as 
in Greece, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Raw 


Silks, Goats-Hair, Twiſted Cotton, Cordovants of ſeveral Colours, Ca- 
| licuts white and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, Quilted Coverlets, 
| Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, gc... a 


Barities.] Not far from Smyrna, (by the Turks, Iſmyr) is a cer- 


* tain kind of Earth, commonly call'd by the Franks, Soap-Earth, which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gathered before Sun-riſing, 
and that in ſuch prodigious Quantity, that many Camels are daily im- 
© ploy'd in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap-Houſes at ſome diſtance, 
here being mix'd with Oil, and both boil'd together for ſeveral Days, 
it becomes at laſt an excellent ſort of Soap. (2. Nigh ro Smyrna, 


9 
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are the Veſtigia of a Roman Circus and Theatre; and thereabouts is fre. 


my found Variety of Roman Medals, (3.) About Two eafie Days 


Journey, Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains of the Ancient Thyatirg, 


as appears from Ten or Twelve remarkable Inſcriptions ſtill to be ſeen 


oe which, vide Wheeler's Travels, from Page 230 to 236.) and there. 
re Dretb (a ſmall Village Twenty Miles South-Eaſt of Epheſus j 


is falſly taken for it by the Ignorant Greeks, (4.) At Mylaſa, (fol 


merly Melaſſo in Caria) are noble Remains of Anriquity, particularly 


a magnificent Temple of Marble, built in Honour of Auguſtus Ceſar 
and the Goddeſs of Rome, as appears from an Inſcription upon the Front, 


which is ſtill intire. Here alſo is a ſtately Column, call'd the Pill 


of Menander, with a little curious Temple, but uncertain for what, ot 
— whom erected. (5.) At Epheſus (now call'd Aja Salove by the 
ur 


ks_) are yet to be ſeen ſome Ancient Chriſtian Churches, particulach 
John, the entireſt of em all, and now converted into a Ma. 
bometan Moſque ; as alſo the Veſtigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, Circus, 


and Aquedudt, together with a large Heap of ſtately Ruins, generally 
reckon d thoſe of the (once) magnificent Temple of Diana, the great 


Goodeſs of the Epheſians. (G.) At Laodicea (by the Turks Eskehiſſa, 
which is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the habitation of wild 
Beaſts) are till extant Three Theatres of white Marble, and a ſtately 


Circus, all fo entire as yer, that they would ſeem to be only of a modern 
Date. (7.) At Sardis (by the Turks, Sart or Sards, now a little naſty 
beggarly Village, though once the Royal Seat of rich King Cræſis) are 
the Remains of ſome ſtately Ancient Architecture, with ſeveral imper- 
fect Inſcriptions. (8.) Ar Pergamos (which ſtill retains rhe Name of 
Pergamo, and is obſervable for being the place where Parchment was firlt 


invented) are the Ruins of the Palace of the Atalick Kings. Here is alſo 


the Ancient Chriſtian Church of Sana Sophia, now converted into 1 


Mahometan Moſque. As for Philadelphia, the laſt of the famous Seven 


Churches of Aſia, (now call'd by the Turks, Allach Scheyr, i. e. The Cit) 
of God,) tis remarkable for nothing ſo much as the conſiderable num. 


ber of Chriſtians dwelling in it, they amounting ro Two thouſand, and 
upwards. 55 e 1 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] The State of chriſtianity being very de. 
plorable through moſt parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and not only 
the chief Eccleſiaſticks of the Chriſtian Churches, C vix. Patriarch, 


Archbi ſnops and Biſhops) but alſo their very Sees being frequent! 


5 


markab 


% 


d according as their Tyrannical Maſter, the Turk, propoſeth Ad- 
vantage by ſuch Alterations ; and whereas a great many Titular Biſhops, 
yea, Archbiſhops, and Tome Patriarchs are often created; it 
equally vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exact Liſt of all the 
Eccleſiaſtical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether Real or Nominal. Let 
r therefore ſufhce (once for all) to ſubjoin in this place the moſt re 1 


= 
3 


| markable of the Chriſtian Eccleſiaſticks through all Parts of the Aſiaticł 
and African Turk y ; ſtill referring the Reader to the ſame as he travel- 
lech through the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Ecclefiaſticks 
being Patriarchs, Archbiſhops, and Biſhops. The chief Patriarchs (be- 
| ſides him of Conſtantinople, already mentioned in Europe) are thoſe of 
| Feruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch ; as alſo Two Armenian (one of 
| which reſideth ar Ecmeaſan, a Mcnaſtry in Georgia, and the other at Sis 
in Aladulia;) and laſtly, one Neſtorian, whoſe Place of Reſidence is com- 
| monly at Moſul in Diarbeck, 15 1 Tony 


N RE chief Archbiſhopricks (together with the European) are thoſe 


Heraclea, Adrianople, Patras, 
Saloniki, CorinfÞ; Proconeſus, 
Athens, Nicoſia. | Ama ſia, 
Malvaſia, e Scutari. 
Amphipol, Mone mbaſia, Dana, 
Napoli di Romania, Methynna, | =; 
C Phanarion, Berytus. 


; Fg chief of the many Biſhopricks (beſi Jo the Lowe) a 6 


Epheſus, Frebiſende, _  Amaſia, 


Ancyra, Drama, Nova Cæſarea, 
Cyzicus, Smyrna, Cogn, 
Nicomedia, Metylene, Rhodes, 

Nice, | Serra, | Chio, 

Calcedon, Chriſtianopoli, S. Fohn D' Acre. 


| Univerſities, ] As for Vniverſities in this Country, the Turks are 
* ſuch Enemies to Letters in general, that they noc only deſpiſe all Hu- 
mane Literature, or acquired Knowleage, bur the very Arr of Printing 
Vi (the moſt effectual means of communicaring Knowledge) s expreſly in- 
de- hibited by their Law; fo that che Reader muſt not expect to find the Seats 
of the Muſes among them. It's crue, the Jeſuics, and ſome other Or- 
che, ders of the Roman Church, (where eſtablithr in theſe Countries) do 
ntly Þ uſually inſtruct che Children of Chriſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls 
Ad- erected for that Purpoſe; bur theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are fo 
ops, inconſiderable, that they deſerve not the Name of Colleges, much leſs 
© the Title of Univeſities. 5 e 1 


F Manners.] The Inhabiranrs of this large Country being chiefly | 
t. Turks and Greeks, a particular Character of em both is already given in 
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hometaniſm, but Perſons of all Profeſſions being tolerated in theſe 
Parts, as elſewhere through the Turkiſh Dominions, here are great 
multitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greeks) and thoſe of all forts, 


termixt with theſe is a conſiderable Number of Fews. Chriſtianity 
was planted betimes in this part of the World, and that by the Preach- 
ing and Writings of the Inſpir'd Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Fohn the Di. 


_ wiz. thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, Pergamus, Phila: 


Mare Arabicum ; on the Weſt by the Red Sea; on the North by Pale- 
ſtin and Syria propria; and on the South by part of the main Ocean | 
is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Arabia; by the French, Arabie; 


1 

YT 

Appellations of irs three Parts, [viz. Deſert , Petræa, and Felix | i 
| 0 
Soil. ö 
| 
| 


232 LD Turky in Aſia. part ll. * 
Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Provinces, to which ; 
I refer the Reader. | FCS. A w : 


Language.] The prevailing Languages in this Country, are the "" 
Turkiſh and Vulgar Greek, a Specimen of which is already given when 
treating of Turk y in Europe, = 


Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubject to the hea- | - 
vy Burthen of the Ottoman Yoke, is govern'd by Four Beglerbegs in Sub- 4a 
ordination to the Grand Signior; the firſt of them reſideth at Cotyeum, s 


about thirty Leagues from Byrſa; the ſecond: at Cogni , formerly Icon ing 


um; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of the ſame Name; and the = 


laſt at Marat, the Principal City of Aladulia. N 80 


Arms. ] See Turk) in Europe, page 194. 
Beligion.] The eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, is that of 2 


as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Neſtorians, Melchites, &c. and in- 
vine, here being the Seven famous Churches to which he wrote, 
delphia, and Sards. 


Name.] A2 [known formerly by the ſame Name: and now 
on Bounded on the Eaſt by the Arabian Gulf, and part of 


by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Engliſh, Arabia; why ſo calld 
is nat fully agreed upon among Authors; bur the reaſon of the various 


moſt evident, they being ſo term d from the Nature of their reſpettive 

Air.] The Air of the Two Northern Arabia's is very hot during the 
Summer, (the Heavens being ſeldom or never overcaſt with Clouds ) 
but in that towards the South tis much more temperate, being 15 


8 TP 
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ly qualifi'd by refreſhing Dews which fall almoſt every Night in great 
abundance. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Countries, is that 


part of the Pacifick Ocean between 245 and 275 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. | OS 


| Soil. ] The very Name of theſe Three Arabia's N lying in the 
ad, 3d, and ꝗth North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature f 
their $07! ; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumbred with 
formidable Rocks, and the other overſpread with vaſt Mountains of Sand, 
but the Souchern (ny rerm'd Felix) is of an excellent Soil, be- 
| ing extraordinary fertil in many Places. The longeſt Day in the North- 
* moſt part of theſe Countries, is about 14 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 
+ Southmoſt, 11 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights proportionably. 


{ Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of theſe Countries, eſpecial- 
| ly Arabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-Stones, Balm, Myrrh, Incenſe, 
| Gums, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


| Barities. ] In Arabia Pe træa is the noted Mountain of Sinai, 
| (now call'd by the Arabians Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountain of Moſes ) 
on which were many Chapels and Cells, pofſeſs'd by the Greek and 
| Latin Monks; ſeveral of which are ſtill remaining with a Garden ad- 
joining to each of 'em. At the Foot of the Mountain is a pleaſant | 
Convent, from whence there was formerly a way up to the Top by one 
| thouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock, at the Charge 
and Direction of the Vertuous Helena, (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) 
| the Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The Religious 
| here reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place where Moſes 
ſtaid for rw Days, during his abode on the Mount; and where he re- 
| ceiv'd the Tables of the Law, and defired to ſee the Face of God - 
| (3-9 At Medina in Arabia Felix, is a ſtately Moſque, ſupported by 
Four hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with Three hundred Silver Lamps, 
| and call'd by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or Moſt Holy: becauſe in it lies 
| the Coffin of their Great Prophet (its hanging in the Air by two Load- 
ſtones, being a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth of Gold, under 
4 "oy of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroidered, which the Baſſa of 
Topt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand Signior's Order. (3.) At 
& Mecca, in the ſame Arabia, (the Birth-place of Mahomet) is a Turkiſh 
- Moſque, ſo glorious, that tis accounted by many, the ſtatelieſt of any 
in the World. Its lofty Roof being raisd in faſhion of a Dome, with 
xo beautiful Towers of extraordinary Height and Architecture, make 
© ſplendid Shew at the firſt appearance, and are all conſpicuous at a 
| great diſtance. The Moſque is ſaid to have above an Hundred Gates, 
3 with a Window over each of em ; and within 'tis adorn'd with Ta- 
peſtry and Gudings extraordinary rich. The number of Pilgrims who 


£ "Td yearly 
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yearly viſit this place is almoſt incredible; every Muſſulman being ob- 
Tig'd bv his Religion to come hither once in his Life-rime, or to ſend a 
Deputy for him. (g.) The Country about Zibit in Arabia Felix (which 
many reckon to be the ſame with the Ancient Saba or Sabæa, Seba or 
Sheba, mentioned in 1 Kings 10. and Matth. 12) is ſtill famous for the 
beſt Frankincerſe in the World, which grows hereabouts in great abun. 
dance; befir + od plenty of Balſom, Myrrb, Caſſia, and Manna, with 

ſeveral other Drugs and Spices. 


= Irchviſhopticks, &c.] Archbiſpopricks, Bifhoprichs, Univerſities, 
See Natolia. e 1 5 


Manners.] The Arabs (great Proficients of old in Mathematical 
Sciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous and barbarous kind of peo. 
ple. The better and more innocent ſort of 'em live in Tents, and im. 
ploy their time in feeding their Flocks, removing from place to place, 
according to the conveniency of Grazing; but the greater part of em 
are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to Rodbing, that moſt of 
the Publick Roads in the Aſiatich Turk y are pirifully peſter'd with 'em, 
thev travelling commonly in conſiderable Troops, (headed by one of 
their nuinber, whom they own as Captain) and aſſaulting the Caravans 
as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. Thoſe near Muſcat in Arabia 


Felix, are abſolutely the beſt of the whole Country, being generally . 
cCharacteriz d a People of a very civil and honeſt Deportment towards all 


ſorts of Perſons, 


Language.] The Vulgar Language in the Three Arabia's, is the 4. 
rabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but (with Va- 
riation of Diale&) +: ſpoken over a great part of the Eaſtern Countries. 
As for the Ancient, Pure, and Grammatical Arabian, tis now learn d at 
School. (as Europeans do Greek and Latin) and is chiefly us d by the Aa. 
hometans in their Religious Service. 5 5 


Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Coun: 
try, acknowlege Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none at 
all. Divers ſorts of People in theſe Countries are willingly ſubjed 
unto, and rul'd by ſeveral Beglerbegs reſiding among them by rhe ſpecial 
Appointment of the Grand S1gnior ; others arc govern'd by their on 
independent Kings or Princes, the chief of whom are thoſe of Fartacl, 
Maffa, and Am-':.ziridin; and ſome others do yield Obedience to cer- 
rain Xerifs or Chief Governors, (who are only Tributary to the Gfeat 
Turk) the moſt honourable of them is he of Mecca, who is of the Po- 
ſterity of Mahomet, but lately in Rebellion againſt his Maſter, Beſides 
| theſe, here arc ſeveral ſorts of People who live altogether free, den) 
Ing SubjeRion to any; the chief of whom are the Bengebres, 1 


Pai 
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1nd Cordins, who reſide moſtly in Mountains, and are much imploy'd 


in Robbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they uſually travelling in great num» 
bers near Mecca, on purpoſe to aſſault the Pilgrims in their way thither, 


who are always neceſſitated to ſend valuable Preſents to the Xerif of that 
place, that he may order ſome of his Troops to meet the various Cara- 
vans, and defend them againſt all Attempts, 1 


Beligion.] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, li- 


ving like ſo many Savage Beaſts hunting after their Prey, and frequent- 
ly devonring one another. But the more ſober ſort of em profeſs the 
Doctrine of Mahomet, that Grand Impoſtor, and Native of their own 
Country. The principal Points of which Doctrine may be ſeen, page 
195. co which I remit the Reader. This Country was formerly illumi- 
| nated with the Light of the Bleſſed Goſpel, having receiv'd the ſame 
in the Apoſtolick Age. EY „„ 


s. STRI A, [by the Turks] Suriſtan. 


ly MO Syria comprehends Syria, properly fo call'd. (2.) Pheni- 25 


cia or Phænice. (3.) Paleſtine or Judæa. Theſe Diviſions of 


| Syria (eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries; ſome- 
| what of each of them diſtinctly and in their Order. Therefore, 


Syria, properly ſo call d 


Name. 1. IS Country [known formerly by the ſame Name of 
. I Hria, but different in Extent, being now Bounded on 
the Eaſt by Diarbeck; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean Sea; 
on the North by ſome of Natolia; and on the South by Arabia Deſerta] 
s termd by che Italians, Siria; by the Spaniards, Syria; by the 
Hench, Sourie; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the Engliſh, Syria; but 
hy fo call'd, is much controverted among our modern Criticks, with 
770 . of probability for the Truth of their various Opinions on ei- 
E er and. | r „ IH 5 5 „„ 


Jir.] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, (the Sky being 
ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds) and in moſt parts very healchful to 
breath in; only in the Months of June, July, and Auguſt, tis extraor- 
dinary hot, if it prove either Calm , or a gentle Wind from the De- 
fart, but (as a repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months are ge- 


7 nerally 


| Arms.] For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, 
ny re e 
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nerally attended with cool Weſterly Breezes from the Mediterraneq, 


The oppoſite place of the Globe to Syria, is that part of the vaſt Paci. 


fick Ocean, berween 250 and 254 Degrees of Longitude, with 33 and 
38 Degrees of South Latitude. „ „ 


Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying in part of the 5th and 


6th North Climate) is extraordinary fertil, where duly manur'd, prody. 
cing moſt ſorts of Grain and Fruits in great abundance. Here are in. 
_ feed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains, yet no Country in the World 
can boaſt of more pleaſant; large, and fertil Plains than this; Plains of 


ſuch a fat and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many places, do till 


em up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by the Aſſiſtance of 
one Horſe or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough. Bur the Beauty and 
Excellency of this Country is mightily eclips'd by various, fad and me. 
lancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves ro the Eye of the Traveller, 
viz. Many Cities, Towns and Villages, formerly well ſtockt with Inha- 


bitants, and compactly built, but now quite depopulared and laid in 


Ruins; as alſo many Ancient Chriſtian Churches, once very ſplendid and 


magnificent Structures, but now mere heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordi- 


| nary Reſidence of Wild Beaſts. 


| — Nuque ipſe miſerrima vidi. . 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 14 
Hours and half; rhe ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and three 
quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it may not be improper 
to rectiſie a groſs miſtake of our modern Geographers, who treating of 


Syria, make the River of Aleppo (as they call it) to fall into the Euphrates, 


and aſſert it to be Navigable up to the City; whereas it hath no 
Communication with Euphrates at all, but is (almoſt) of a quite con- 


trary Courſe to that in the Maps, and ſo far from being à Navigable Ri- 
ver, that tis little better than a meer Brook; or at beſt, but a very in- 


conſiderable Rivulet, having its rife a little way South Eaſt from Alejy, 


and gliding gently along by the City, loſeth it ſelf under Ground at a 
few Miles diſtance on the other fide e. 


Commodities.) The chief Commudities of this Country, ef] peciall 


 thote of Aleppo, (which is the ſecond City of the Turkiſh Empire, and 
one of the greateſt Trade of any in the Levant, being the Centre of 
Commerce between the Mediterranean and the Eaſt-Indies , as alſo the 
Seat of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our Engliſh Factories abroad) 


are Silks, Chamlets, Valaneed, Galnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, Soap, Gall, 


PVarities. ) 
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famous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins ; yet ſuch Remains of 
many Porphyry Pillars and remarkable Inſcriprions, are ſtill extant, as 
a ſuffciently evince its former State and Magnificence. For a particu- 
1. lar Draught and Deſcription of ir. Vide Phil. Tranſa&. N. 217, 218. 


a Valley of Salt, which is more probably thought to be that mention d 
2 Sam. 8. 13. (where King David ſmote the Syrians) than the other 
1 about Four Hours from Aleppo, though commonly taken for ſuch. 
of © (3) On the fide of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a Cave or Grotto, re- 
d markable among the Turks, for being (as they ſay) the Reſidence of 
e. Artis Ali for ſome Days; where is alſo the rough Impreſſion of a 
r, Hand in the hard Rock, which they believe was made by him. (4.) 


Under one of the Gates of Aleppo, is a Place for which the Turks have 
in Ja grear Veneration, keeping Lamps continually burning in ir, becauſe 
ng (according to a receiv'd Tradition among em) rhe Prophet Eliſha did 
di. live there for ſome time. (s.) In the Wall of a Moſque in the Sub- 
urbs of Aleppo, is a Stone of Two or Three Foot ſquare, which is won- 
derfully regarded by the more ſuperſtirious ſort of Chriſtians ; becauſe 


in it is a natural (bur obſcure) Reſemblance of a Chalice, environ'd 


b 05 twere) with ſome faint Rays of Light. Such ſtrange Apprehen- 
ſions do the Romaniſts in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, 
tee chat for the Purchaſe of it, vaſt Sums of Money have been profer'd by 


per them to the Turks ; bur as ꝑroſ, Superſtition in the former did hatch 
; of the Propoſal, fo the ſame in the latter produc'd the Refuſal, the Turks 
tes, being inexorable when requeſted to ſell or give that, which was once 


no il ſo ſacred as to become the conſtituent part of a Moſque. (6.) Belong- 
con- ing to the Facobite Patriarch in Aleppo, are Two fair MS S. of the 


Ri- oſpels, written on large Parchment ſheets in Syrian Characters, (and 


in. theſe either Gold or Silver) with Variety of curicus Miniature. (2.) 
e, Between Aleppo and Alexandretta, (or Scanderoon) are the goodly Ruins 
of ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, with Variety of Scone-Coffins lying 


hewen our of the firm Rock; bur no perfect Inſcriptions to be ſeen, 


ily having actually made a parcicvlar ſearch for them my ſeif ſome Years 
and 480. (8.) In the large Plain of Antioch, (being Fifteen Leagues long, 
re of and Three broad) is a ſtately Cawiey croſſing a!mott che breadth of 
) the the Plain, and paſſing over ſeveral Arches, | under which ſome plea- 
oad) [ant Rivulets do gently glide] all which was begun and finiſh'd in Six 
als, Nonths time, by the Grand Viſier, in the Reign at Achmet , and that 


for a ſpeedy Paſſage of the Grand Signior's Fuces to ſuppreſs the fre- 
quent Revclts in the Eaſtern parts of his Empire. (9) in ſeveral Ca- 
es.) des of Rocks among Byland-Mountains (a few Hours trom Scandei0n) 

is ſometimes found good ſtore of Rain-Water complea- ly petit by 
0 „„ the 


Fl Rarities, ] About ſix days Journey, S. S. E. from Aleppo, is the 8 


(2.) About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tadmor, is a large 


above ground in divers Places, and many Repoſitories for the Dead 
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the exceſſive Heat of the Sun: Beams. (10.) Nigh to the Fattory Ma. 
rine at Scanderoon is a large (but unfiniſh'd) Building, commonly cal} 
Scanderbeg's Caſtle; being vulgarly ſuppos d to have been erected by that 
valiant Prince of Albania, in the Career of his Fortune againſt the Turks: 
but tis more probably thought to be of an ancienter Date, having there 
on the Arms of Godfrey of Bulloign. Laſtiy, in the Eaſtmoſt part of 
Scand eroon-Bay, is a ruinous old Building, known commonly by the Name 
of Fonah's Pillar, erected (as the modern Greeks alledge) in that very 
Place where the Whale did vomit him forth. It's indeed much (and 
not undeſervedly) doubted, whether that Monument was erected there 


upon ſuch an Occaſion; bur tis highly probable that this individual Par 


of the Bay was the very Place of the Whale's Delivery, it being the 5 


neareſt to Nineveh of any in the Lernt. Which Conjecture, I humbly 
ſuppoſe, is ſomewhat more reaſonable than that of ſome dreaming An. 
cients, who vainly imagin'd that the monſtrous Fiſh did more than fur: 


round one Quarter of the World in the ſpace of Seventy two Hours at 


moſt; and that roo when big with Child. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks » Univerſities, 
SY, | „„ DR 

ED Manners, ] The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Turks and 
Greeks, | whoſe reſpe&ive Characters are already given in Turky of E. 
rope, page 186 and 193. ] as alſo many Jews and Armenians, with other 


forts of Chriſtians intermixt, of whom the Reader may find ſome Ac: 


count towards the latter part of this Section, when we come to treat of 
Paleſtine and the Eupbratian Provinces. = | 


Language.] The chief Language of this Country, is the Turkiſh, (for 
& Specimen of which, vide page 194.) the Ancient Syriac being loſt # 
mong em. The various Europeans here reſiding do commonly uſe the 
Lingua Franca. 67 RE. 


Government. ] This Country being ſubject unto, and ſucceſſive) 
ruPd by the Seleucidæ, the Romans, the Saracens. the Chriſtians, and 
Sultans of Egypt, was ar laſt conquer'd by he turks in the time of 
Selimus I. Anno 1517. under whoſe heavy Yuxe is harh ever finct 
groan'd, and is at preſent govern'd by irs particular BAH, appointed 
by the Grand Signior, whoſe place of Reiidence is ordinarily ar Ae, 
the principal City of this Province, and thcusht © be t vum Sobal, 


mention d in Holy Scripture. But the whole Country of Syria | accord fi 
ing to its modern Extent] is ſubj=& ta Three BI; che firſt com 
monly refiding (as aforeſa1' ) ar Aleppo; the ſecond at D.«maſcus in 


Phenice; and the chird ar 7ripoli of Syria. Subordinate to each d 


theſe Baſſa's, both here and in other Parts of the Ottoman Domiaions £Þ 
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are various Cadi's or Judges, who hear and determine the ſeveral Cau- 


ſes, whether Civil or Criminal, which at any time happen between 


Man and Man. And here I can't omit one particular, (which as tis a 
mighty diſparagement to this People, ſo I wiſh *rwere peculiar to them) 
viz. their Mercenary Diſtribution of Juſtice ;, for not always the Equity of 
the Cauſe, but the Liberality of che Party does ordinarily determine the 
Matter: As ſome of our Engliſh Factorics in theſe Parts of the World 


| have experienc'd more than once. 


Arms. ] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 194. 


Religion.) The Eſtabliſh'd Religion of this Country, is that of Aa- 
hometaniſm ; the Eſſential Tencts of which are already fer down, (page 


Z 195.) to which I remit the Reader, But fince one thing enjoyn'd by 
that Religion is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of Prayer, 1 
can't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Point; I mean 
not only their inimitable frequency in performing this Duty, (which is 
| five times a Day) but alſo their moſt commendable fervency and ſeri- 
| ouſneſs in the performance of ir. For whenever they ſet about the 
| fame, they Addreſs themſelves to the Almighty with all profound Re- 
ſpect and Reverence imaginable, and in the humbleſt Poſture they can; 
| ſometimes ſtanding , often kneeling, and frequently proſtrating them- 
| ſelves on the Ground, and kiſſing the fame; and during the whole 
performance, their very countenance doth plainly declare che inward 
| Fervour and Devotion of their Mind. Yea, ſo exact and punRual are 
they in obſerving the various Hours appointed for Prayer, and fo ſeri- 
* ous and devout in performing that Duty, chat the generality of vs 
| Chriſtians have too good Reaſon (in both theſe Reſpects) to fay with 
the Poet, Pudet hæc opprobria nobis, &c. The Muezans or Marabound's, 
| (being thoſe Perſons who call the People ro Prayers) uſe commonly 
| theſe words, Allah ekber, allah eber, allah ekber ;, eſchadou in la illab 
illallaß; hi alle ſalla, bi alle ſalla, alla ekber, allah ekber, allah ekber, 
lu illa, illalah, i. e.“ God is great, God is great, God is great; give 
| © Teſtimony chat there is but one God: Come, yield your ſelves 
Kup to his Mercy, and pray him to forgive you your Sins. God 


Bhs 


© © is great, God is great, God is great, there is none other God bur 
| © God. Diſpers'd over all this Country, and intermixt with the Turks, 
| are many Jews, and various ſorts of Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, 


Armenians, Maronites, &c. but moſt lamentable is that State of thoſe 
Chriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpect of that woful Ignorance 
under which they univerſally labour, and the Ikiſb Slavery and 
laſolence to which they're expos d; but alſo in point of thoſe 
diſmal Heats and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now 


among em: For ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt one another, 
and to ſuch a height do their Animoſities frequently come; as to give 


Pp | treth 
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freſh Occaſion to the Commug Enemy, to harraſs them more and more, 
Chriſtianity was planted very Kiriy in theſe parts of the World; moſt 
of this Country being watered with the Bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolich 
Age, 1 | . e 


Phænicia or Phenice. 


Fs S Country (very famous of old, but now of a very fad and 
melancholy Aſpe&, and groaning under the Turkiſh Yoke) hath 
undergone ſuch diimal Devaſtations by the deſtroying Arabs , that 
therc's nothing now remarkable in ir, ſave a few Ancient Maritime 
Cities, (moſtly in Ruins) which yer maintain ſomething of Trade with 
Strangers, as particularly Damaſcus, (call'd by the Turks, Scham) S. 
John d Acre, (formerly Ptolemais) and laſtly Sure and Said, which were 
the Ancient Bre and $ydon, Leaving therefore this deſolate Country, 
we paſs on to | e | 


Paleſtine or Judæa. 


Name.] Hs Country {moſt memorable in Holy Scripture, and 

. T ſometimes flil'd Canaæn from Canaan, the Son of Cham; 
fomctimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham ard his 
Seed; and ſometimes Jud en, from tlie Nation of I or People 
of the Tribe of Fuda, and now bounded on the Eaſt and North by 
part of Sia protria; on the Weſt by part of the Mediterranean Sca; 
and on the South by Arabia Peires | is term'd by the Italians and Spa- 
miards, Paleſtina ; by the French, Paleſtine; by the Germans, Paleſtinen 
or das Gelobte land; by the Engliſh, Paleſtine, or The Holy Land. It 
call'd Paleſtine quaſi Philiſtim, from the Philiſtins, once a mighty Ni 
tion therein; and Z9y Land, becaute *twas the Scene of the Life and 
Sufferings of the ever Bleſſed and moit Holy Jeſus, rhe glorious Re- 
_ deemer of Men. 


Air.] The Air of this Country, excepting thoſe Parts adjacent fo 
the Lake of Hom. (of which afterwards) is ſo extraordinary plea- 
ant, ſerene and hical h ful ro breathe in, that many of its preſent Inhs- 
bitants do frequently arrive to a confiderable Age. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Paleſtine, is that part of the vaſt Pacifich Ocean, between 
245 mo 250 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 32 Degrees of Souti 

atitude, = | | | 


Soil.] This Country (ſituated partly in the 4th and sth North 
Climate, and not exceeding feyenty Leagues in length from North 
| 5 | | | r0 
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to South, and thirty in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt) was bleſſed with 


an extraordinary rich and fertile So, producing all things in ſuch abun- 


dance that the Scripture terms it a Land flowing with Milk and Honey; 
ea, ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt multitudes 
of People did ir maintain, that King David numbred in his time, no 


leſs than 1300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Levi and Benja- 
min. But alas! Such were the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that it not 


— n a : NPs be: e 1 


only ſpew'd them our, as it had done thoſe who dwelc before them; 
but the Almighty being highly provok'd by their many and repeated 
Abominations, hath turn d that fruitful Land into barrenneſs, for the wich- 


. edneſs of them who dwelt therein. For ſuch is the diſmal State of this 


Country at preſent, that (beſides the Turkiſh Yoke, under which it 
groans) the greateſt part thereot is not only laid waſte, but even where 
duly manur'd, tis generally obſerv'd, that the Soi is not near ſo fertile 


28 formerly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt part of this Country, 
is about 14 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 
10 Hours; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.] Such is the mean and depzuperated State of this 


Country at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all Com- 
| mdities for the Merchant; its Inhabitants, now-a-days, being meer 
Strangers to all manner of Commerce. In its flouriſning Condition, 
under the Kings of Judah and Hiael, the People thereof did indeed 
manage a very conſiderable Trade abroad, and that chiefly by the two 
famous Emporiums of Tyre and S don abovemention'd, beſides the Ships 
of Tarſhiſh, which Solomon ſenc yearly to the Land of Opiir ; and to 
noted were theſe two maritime Cities of old for Merchandizing, that 
the Evangelical Prophet, T/aiah 23. 8. denouncing the Overthrow of 
ye, calls it The Crowning City, whoſe Merchants are Princes, and whoſe 
E Traffickers are the Honourable of the Earth: and, Verſe 3. he termeth 
E Sydon, a Mart of Nations. But ſo fully accompliti'd is the Propherical 
> Denunciation againſt em both, and ſo low and deſpicable is their 
Condition at preſent, that I heartily wiſh al! Houriſhiog Cities of 
Cſriſtendom might be fo wile, as ſerioutly to reflect on the ſame, 
and to take timely warning by chem; elpecially conſidering, that. 
moſt of our Populous and Trading Cities, are now ſuch Dens of 
Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly dread, That "twill 
x * more tolerable for Tyre and Sydon in the day of judgment, than for 
> Then, 5 | 76 8 
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great a meaſure, that no Bird is able to fly from one fide of the Lake 
* to the other. Tis alſo obſervable for good ſtore of Apples growing 
near its Banks, which appear very lovely to the Eye; but being toucht 
and cut up, prove meer naugh: , being nothing elſe but a heap of 
nauſeous matter. (2.) Nigh to the place of the Ancient Sarepta, are 
many Caves and Apartments hewen out of the firm Rock, which ſome 
vainly imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in the Golden Age, 
before Cities in theſe Parts of the World were well known : Bur others, 
with greater ſhew of probability, rake em for the Caves of the Sido- 
nians, mention'd in the Book of Foſhua, under the Name of Mearah, 
(3.) Not far from the (once) noted City of Tyre, are ſeveral large 
tquare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the Name of Solomon's among the 
Chriſtians of that Country ; but why ſo calld, they can give no other 
Reaſon than bare Tradition. (4.) At St. Fohn d' Acre (the Ancient 
Ptole mais) are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of a Palace, which acknow- Jer 
ledgeth Richard I. King of England, tor its Founder, and the Lion cobi 
paſſant is ſtill viſible upon ſome of the Stones. (5.) On Mount Carmel the 
are ſome Remains of a Monaſtery of Carmelite Friars, with a Temple the 
dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; and under it is a private Cell or Cave, WW fide 
which Travellers alledge to be the ancient reſiding Place of the Prophet IF viz 
Elias, On the ſame Vountain are found a great many Stones that have I {ur 
the lively Impreſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon em. As alſo abundance of Ble 
petrifid Fruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that reſemblance, cor 
(6.) Not far from the Brook Cedron ſtands a part of the Pillar of 4. res 
ſalom, which he erected in his life· time, out of an ardent defire to E- be 
ternize his Name; and nigh to it, is a great heap of ſmall Stones, which Wor : 
daily encreaſeth, becauſe either Few or Mahometan paſſing by, ſeldom lun 
fail to throw one at the ſame, and that out of abhorrency of the Son's 5 
Rebellion againſt the Father. (7.) In the Mountains of Judah is a mc 
remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptiz d the Ethiopian phi 
Eunuch, whereupon tis call'd by the Name of The Ethiopian Fountain, An 
and hath a Church adjacent, erected (tis probable) out of Devotion, up! 
in honour of the Place, and memory of that Fact. Yer (by the by) hir 
*rwould ſeem that this were not the place of the Ethiopian s Baptiſm ; W{Weu 
becauſe thoſe recky and declining Mountains are hardly paſſable on ou 
Horſe-back, much leſs in a Chariot. (8.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Foun- MW arc 
rain is a conſiderable Cave, where tis reported, Sr. John the Baptiſt Wu 
did live from the ſeventh Year of his Age, ill he appear'd in the Wil- WW m: 
derneſs of Fudza, as the promis'd Elias. (9.) Ar Bethlehem is the me 
an Temple of the Nativity, erected by St. Helena, (Mother of Con- ch. 
ſtantine the Great) who call d it St. Mary's of Bethlehem, Tis now poſ- FW! 
ſeſs d by the Franciſcans of Feruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having man 0 
Chapels and Altars, but thoſe little frequented, except it be upon ex- s. 
traordinary Occaſions. (10) In the Mountains of Judæa are the Re- 
mains of an Ancient Church, built by St. Helena, and dedicated hg 
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dt. John the Baptiſt, and that in the place where Zachary the Prophet was 


„vorn. And nigh to it (where the Bleſſed Virgin did viſit her Couſin 


Elizabeth) is a Grotto, in which tis ſaid, that the Body of Elizabeth 


eruſalem, by the Gate of Foppz, is Mount Sion, on whoſe top are ſtill 
© be ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once a Building 
of wonderful Strength, and admirable Beauty. (12. ) Upon Mount 


ſd Verruous St. Helena, and hitherto vifired by multitudes of Chri- 
ſtians, who flock to it from all Parts of rhe World, either out of Devo- 
tion or Curioſity. It's divided into a vaſt multitude of Apartments, 
containing many Chapels and Altars, which, for the moſt part, re- 


Jeruſalem, particularly the Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgians, Cophtes, Fa- 
cobites, Maronites, &c. and at the entry of one of choſe Chapels is 
the Sepulchre of Godfrey of Poulogn on one hand, and that of his Bro- 


ther Balwin's on the other. Eur Laſtly, In and about Feruſalem, (be- 
ſides the Obſervables abovemention'd) are theſe following Particulars, 


Juz. a Moſque erected in the very place where once ſtood the Cænacu- 


lum, the Church of St. Saviour, and that of the Purification of the 


Bleſſed Virgin, with her ſplendid Sepulchre ; all three built by the in- 


comparable St. Helena. Add to theſe the decent Tomb of Zachary, 


near Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre of Lazarus, at rhe Town of 
Bethany, Here likewiſe are ſhewn to Pilgrims all other noted Places in 


or about the City, which are frequently mention'd in the Sacred Vo- 
lume ; as Mount Olivet, the Garden of Gethſemene, the Valleys of 7eho- 


ſophat and Gehinnon, the Pool of Siloim, the Field of Blood, &c. They 


moreover ſhew em the places where formerly ſtood the Palaces of Cat- 


phas, Pilate and Herod, with the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and 
Annas the High Prieſt ; as alſo the particular Place where St. Peter wept 


upon the denial of his Maſter, and where Judas the Traytor hang'd 
himſelf for the berraying of him. And finally, The Pilgrims are con- 


ducted unto, and vifit the reſpective Place of each particular Scene of 
our Saviour's Sufferings, with that of his Aſcenſion at laſt. All which 
are fully deſcrib'd by G. Sandys, Thevenot, and other later Travellers 
in the Holy Land. To theſe Rarities of Paleſiine, 1 might alſo add thoſe 
many remarkable Creatures, (whether Beaſts, Birds, or Fiines) that are 
mention'd in Holy Wrir, and formerly more plenti ful than at preſent in 
this Country. But having drawn our this Paragraph already to fo grear 
a length, I ſhall not enter upon ſo vaſt a Subject; remitring the Reader 


to that incomparable Work of the Learned Bochartus, De Arimalibus 


S. Scripture, where he may be fully ſatistied in that matter. 


lies interr'd. (He Upon the left hand in going out of the City of 


Catuary is the ſtately Temple of the Holy Sepulchre, built by the afore- 


ceive their Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of our Saviour's 
Paſſion ; beſides rhuſe, peculiar: ro Chriſtians of different Nations at 
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294 Turky in Aſa. 
Archbi ſhopricks.] As for 4rchbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Vniverſitien. 
See Natolia. | 7 


"ore The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſtly 
poſſeſs d by the Arabs, (uf whom in Arabia) the Valleys by the Moors, 


(of whom in Arc.) Other Poople here reſiding, are a few Turks, and 
many Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, (of wiom in Europe) and inter. 
mixt with all theſe, are ſome Jews, and of them here in particular, 
The Modern ewe, t lay nothing of em in former times, are gene. 
rally Characteris'd thus, viz. a Vagabond, Perfidious and Obſtinate ſort 
of People; a People now living as meer Aliens, not only in molt Pars 


of the Earth, but alſo in this | once ] their own Country; a People in- 
deed univerſally given to Trading where-ever diſpers'd, but as uni- 
verſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury where-ever they find occa- 


ſion; a People fo ſingularly ſtigmatized by Heaven, that (according to 


the Prophet's Prediction) they're now become an Aſtoniſpment and Hi- 
ſing to all Nations. In a word, The Modern Fews (being extremely 
blinded in Judgment, and perverſe in Will) do not only remain 
moſt obſtinate in denying the Aſeſſias already come, notwithſtand- 


ing the cleareſt Demonſtration to the contrary ; but alſo they're a 


People that's umverfally corrupted in Morals, and That in the high- 


eſt degree, the gencrality of em being addicted to the blackeſt of 


Vices. 


Language.] This Country being under the Turkiſh Yoke, its In. 
habitants do generally uſe the Turkiſh Tongue. The various Christian. 
here reſiding, (whether European or Aſiatich) do commonly ſpeak 
choſe Languages, peculiar to the Countries to which they Originally 


belong. 


Government.] How, and by whom this Country was govern, 


till it became a Roman Province, is beſt learn'd from the Hiſtorical Part 


of the Sacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted Fewiſh Hiſto- 
rian, Foſephus. The Land of Paleſl ine being brought under the Roman 
Senate by Pompey the Great, continu'd ſubject to char State cill the bo 
ginning of the Seventh Century, when cwas invaded by the Perſiam, 
and atrerwards made a Prey to rtie Sarucens, yo. feſcud from them by 
the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bawidon, Anno 1059, vine Succel- 


ſors held it about eighty Years; but being taken tro: chem by Salaam 


[King of Syria and Egypt] it remaind ſuhject co che Califes of Egypt, 


till conquer d. Anno 1517. by Selimus, the firſt Emperor ot the Turks, 


who ſubjected che ſame to the Ottoman Yoke, under which it groans t0 
this very Day. 1 5 | 
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Arms. The Arms of the Chriſtian Rings of Jeruſalem were Luna, 
4 Croſs Croſſet croſſe, Sol, commonly call'd the Croſs of Feruſalem. 
But this Country being now a Part (as aforeſaid) of the Ottoman Do- 


| Turky in Aſra. 


minions, is allow'd no particular Arms at preſent, and can only claim 
a ſhare of the Enſigns Armorial of the Turkiſh Empire in general, What 


theſe are, ſee Turky in Europe, p. 194. 


Religion. ] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine, are, in Point of 
Jews, and Maho- 


Religion, reducible to Three Claſſes, viz. Chriſtians, 
metans, The chief Tenets embrac'd and maintain'd by the firft and 
laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper places, when treating of 


Chriſtendom and Turkey in Europe, As for the Jews, I think no place 


more proper to Diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their Ancient 
Country. Know therefore that the Modern Fews, both here and 
elſewhere, adhere ſtill as cloſely ro the Moſaick Diſpenſation, as their 
preſent Circumſtances in a diſpers'd and deſpis'd Condition will allow. 
Their Service chietly conſiſts in Reading of their Law in the Synagogue, 
together with various Prayers, which they perform with little or no ap- 


pearance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not ſince the Deſtruction, 
of their Temple at Jeruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent Be- 


lief and Practice, are theſe following: (I.) They all agree in the ac- 
knowledgmenr of a Supreme Being, both Eſſentially and Perſonally 


one; but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions concerning him, as 
particularly the great Pleaſure they vainly imagine he takes in Reading 


their Talmud. (2.) They acknowledge a twofold Law of God, viz. a 
Written and Unwritten one : The Written is rhar delivered by God to 


the Jraelites, and recorded in the Five Books of Moſes. The Unwrit- 


ten was alſo (as they pretend) delivered by God to Moſes, and hand - 


ed down from him by Oral Tradition, and now to be receiv'd pari pie- 
tatis affeu, with the former. (3.) They aſſert the Perpetuity of 
their Law, together with irs Perfection; believing there can be nothing 
added to it, or taken from it. (4.) They unanimouſly deny the ac- 
compliſnment of the Promiſes and Prophecies concerning the Meſftas ; 
| ooftinately alledging, that he is nor yer come, and that whenever he 


appears, *rwill be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur ima- 
dinable, ſubduing all Nations before him, and making them acknow- 
ledge SubjeRion ro rhe Houſe of Fudah. For evading the exprefs Pre- 
dictions of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condition and Sufferings, 
they, without any ſhadow of Divine Authority, do confidently talk 


ot a twofold Meſſias; one Ben Ephraim, whom they grant to be a Per- 
{on of a mean and afflicted Condition in this World; another, Ben Da- 
ud, who they believe ſhall be a Victorious, Powerful Prince, and the 
| keſtorer of em to their former Liberty and poſſeſſions. (s.) They 
| think that the Sacred Name of God cant be blaſphem'd by Man, if — 
| g 2 only 
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only refrain from expreſſing the adorable 72] -2ſcg melo. (G.) They 


condemn all manner of Images, though only defign'd as a bare Re. 


preſentation of Perfons to after Ages. (J.) They imagine that the 
Sabbath- day is to be ſo ſtrictly obſerv'd, that Works even of Neceſſiry 
and Mercy are to be neglected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurrection 


from the Dead at the end of Time, and expect a General Judgment at 


the laſt Day. Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the Fewi/ 


Creed at preſent; but befides them, they admit of many other things 


which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authorizd, and thoſe are very diff. 
rent, according to the different Countries in which they now reſide 
They are ſtill obſervant, (according to their Circumſtances) not only 


of the various Feſtivals appointed by God in uy Fore Church; bit 


alſo ſeveral others of Human Inſtitution, particularly that which they 
yearly celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance from the projected 


Ruin of wicked Haman. During which Feſtival, the Book of Eſther i 
thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the Name of Hz. 


man is mention'd, they all with one accord, beat furiouſly wich Han. 
mers upon their Desks, as ſhewing thereby their abhorrency of that 


Perſon who intended fo bloody a Maſſacre of their Forefathers, The 


joyful Tidings of the Bleſſed Gofpel were proclaim'd in this Country by 


 Chri$ himſelf, and his Apoſtles ; but the obſtinate Fews did ſhur their 
Eyes againſt the Light, and ſtill perſiſt in their inflexible Obſtinacy to 


this very Day. 


& 4. The Eupbratian Provinces. 


Name.) HE remaining parts of the Aſiutick Turk), being Georgia, 
T Turkomania, and Diarbeck. Theſe Provinces are Bound. 
ed on the Eaſt by Perſia; on the Weſt by part of Natolia and Syria pri- 


pria; on the North by a little of Moſco17a 3 and on the South by 4%. 


bia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Iberia) is 19 call'd from Georg?, a Peo- 


ple anciently inhabicing theſe Parts. Turkomania (formerly Armenia 


Major) ſo call'd from the Turks, a Scythian People who broke throug! 


the Caſpian Straits, and poſſeſsd themſelves of theſe adjacent Provit 


ces. And Laſily, Diarbeck , (formerly Meſopotamia and Padan-4ran, 


of the Scriptures.) bur why ſo calld, I find no ſatisfactory Account, 


We chuſe to conſider. all theſe three under the aſſum d Title of Er 
phratian Provinces, becauſe they lie near the Body and Blanches of ial 


once] famous River of Euphrates. 


Zir.] The Air of cheſe Countries is generally very pleaſant, heat. 
ful, and remperate, epecially in the firſt and laſt, The oppoſire Place 
of the Globe to theſe Provinces, is that part of the vaſt Pacifick (on 

| bY „ Aula 
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lying between 255 and 265 Degrees of Longitude with 37 and 45 De- 
rees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Provinces, (they lying in the 
sch and 7ch North Climate) is generally reckon'd very fic for Paſture. 
on the Banks of the Tigris and Euphrates ; and in many places it produ- 
ceth abundance of Fruits with variety of Grain As alſo Georgia is ſaid 
to afford great plenty of excellent Wine. The longeſt Day in the North- 
moſt part of theſe various Provinces, is about 15 Hcurs and an half; the 


ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours and three quarters; and the Nights 
proportionably. 


Commodities.] Theſe being Inland Provinces, do not manage any 
brisk or conſiderablſe Trade with Foreign Parts, and therefore their Com- 


| modities are not very numerous, thoſe they export or barter with their 


Neighbours, being chietly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.) Ar Oufa in Diarbeck, is a large Fountain well ſtockt 


with Fiſhes, call'd by the Turks, Abraham's Fountain and Fiſtes; and of 


ſo great Veneration among em, that the Banks of it are cover'd with 
curious Carpets for above Twenty Paces in Breadth. (2.) Nigh to the 
aforeſaid Ourfa, is a Mountain remarkable for ſeveral Grotto's, in which 
are to be ſeen very Antient Sepulchres of manv Primitive Chriſtians. 


(3) Adjacent to Caraſara, another Ton 10 Diarb, cf | are many lit- 
| tle Rooms hewen out of the firm Rock, which were probably ſome 
private Cells for Antienc Chriiiians, who affected ſuch Rerirements : 
each of em having as cwere a T ble and Bench, with a Repoing Place, 
all artificially cut out of rhe hard Stone; and over each of their Doors 


is a lively Impreſſion of a Crofs. (4.) On the Eaſt of Tyzri», over- 
a gainſt Moſul, are the Ruins (and choſe hardly diſcernable) f rhe once 
great and famous City f Nineveh ; the very Proſpect of which, may 
ſtrike the Beholder with juſt Apprehenfions of che fading Glory of all 
Sublunary Magnificence, and that the largeſt of Cities are not too big 
a Morſel for devouring Time to conſume. (5.) About a Day and 
half's Journey from Bagdat , is che Sepulchre of che Prophet Ezekiel, 
which is yearly viſited by che Fews of Bagdat with great Devotion, 
(6.) about che ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, bur between the Euphrates 


and Tygris, is a prodigious heap of Earth, intermixt with a multitude | 
of Bricks Bak'd in the Sun, whereof each is Thirty Inches ſquare, and 


Three thick, the whole being Three hundred Paces in Circuit, is call'd 


Nemrod by the Chriſtians and ens in thoſe Parts, and commonly be- 


lievd by the Vulgar ſort of em, to be the Remains of che renowned 
Tower of Babel; but others rather follow the Opinion of the Modern 


| drabs, who call ic Agartouf, and believe it to have been rais d by an 


Arabian Prince, as a Beacon or Watch Tower to call his Subjects toge- 


a ther 
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ther upon all Occaſions. (7.) Nigh to Carklequen (a Town of Turcoma- 
nia) is a vaſt Rock in which are divers artificial private Appartments, 
generally reckon'd the retiring Place of St. Chryſoftome during his Exile, 
as the Chriſtians of thoſe Parts alledge. 


Aꝛchbiſhopricks, &c. ] For Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
See Natolia. 1 Reds 
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Manners.) The Inhabitants of rheſe different Provinces, are very 
different in their Tempers and Manners. The Armenians (or thoſe of 

Turcomania) are Perſons of a good Behaviour, and Juſt in their Deal. 
ings ; and ſome of them (addicted to Traffick) are diſpers d through 
moſt parts of the Trading World. But the People of Georgia are ſaid 
to be extremely given to Thieving, Drunkenneſs, and moſt ſorts of 
other Vices. Thoſe of the Female Sex, are generally reckon'd the moſt 
beautiful Women of any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo highly 
eſteem'd are they by the Grand Signior, and King of Perſia, that their 
reſpective Seraglio's are well ſtor'd with them. 9 
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derſtood and much us'd in theſe Provinces, eſpecially the Turkiſh, In 
Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe of in Divine Service, 
and in Georgia the corrupred Greek. e 


Government, ] The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do own 
Subjection moſtly to the Grand Signior, and the Eaſtern to the King 
of Perſia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requires, 
Thoſe Subject to the Great Signior, are govern'd by various Beglerbegs 
of his Appointment, and thoſe in Subjdon i the Perſian Power; are 
rul'd by ſeveral Princes, ſome bearing the Title of Kings, (as one in the 
Eaſt of Gengia) who are elected by the King of Perſia, and Tributaty 
to him. Nevertheleſs, chere are in theſe Provinces ſeveral Kings and 
Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Slavery, nor the Perſian Power; 
bur eagerly maintain their Freedom, and keep all the Paſſes of the 
Mountains, not withſtanding many Efforts hitherto made to the con- 
trary. . 8 | 


Arms. | See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Signior, page 194. 
Beligion.] The prevailing Religion in many parts of this Coun- 


Three (I.) They allow the Apoſfolick and Nicene Creeds, but agree 
with the Greeks in aſſerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
Father only. (2.) They believe that Chriſt at his Deſcent into Hell; 

| freed the Souls of all the Damn'd from thence, and repriey'd them - 
i 6 the 
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Language.] The Turkiſh, Perſian, and Armenian 92 are all un- 


try, is that of the Armenians; The principal Points whereof are theſe 


|S 
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the end of the World, when they ſnall be remanded to Eternal Flames. 
(3.) They alſo believe that the Souls of the Righteous are not admitted 
to the Beatifical Viſion until after the Reſurrection; and yet they pray 
to Saints departed, adore their Pictures, and burn Lamps before them, 
praying likewiſe for the Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the 
Prieſt, and of late have been taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation by Popiſh Emiſſaries, diſpers'd through moſt parts of this 
large Country; but they ſtill give the Euchariſt in both Species to the 
Laity, and uſe unleavened Bread ſoak'd in Wine. In adminiſtring the 
f W Sacrament of Baptiſm, they plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and ap- 
| ply the Chriſm with conſecrated Oyl in Form of a Crofs, to feveral 
Parts of the Body; and then touch the Child's Lips with the Euchariſt, 
| Theſe are the chief Tenets and Practices of the Armenians in Religious 
matters: But to theſe we may add that vaſt multitude of Faſts and Fe- 
ſtivals, which they punctually obſerve ; (one fourth part of the Year be- 
ing ſuch) and truly it is in the Obſervation of em that the very Face of 
'r the Chriſtian Religion is as yet kept up among this People. Chriſtianity | 
| was planted in theſe parts of the World in the earlieſt Ages of the 
Church, Bartholomew the Apoſtle being generally reckon'd the chief (if 
not firſt) Propagator thereof. wy 1 1 5 
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Concerning the Aſiatick 1/ands. { 
ee 08 che 
3 5 Ge 
i Frhe Japan Iſlands. bu 
: 3 The Philippin Iſlands. 

Reduc'd (page 46.) to Six Claſſes, 4 The Iſles des Larrons. E. 
ix. Yo VTV ge 
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- Theſe Iſlands (as afc;efaid) being reduc'd to Six Claſſes; of each of 
cheſe Claſſes ſeparately, and in their Order, Therefore, 


$1, The 
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§ 1. The Japan I/ands. 


ame.) TH Es E Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Jabadii of 
Pp T the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Giapone; by 


the Spaniards, Iflas del Japon; by the French, les Iſles du Fapon; by the 
Germams, die Fapaniſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Fapan Iſlands; 


but why ſo call'd I find no ſatisfactory Account among Criticks. 


\ Fir, ] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much encline to Cold, but is 
| generally eſteem'd very wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Japan, is that part of the Paragueyan Ocean, lying between 
| 340 and 350 Degrees of Longitude, with 30 and 40 Degrees of Sou- 
thern Latitude. e | 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd abundantly fertil in 


| Grain, Roots, and divers ſorts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo the Ground 


(though much overſpread with Foreſts, and encumbered with vaſt Moun- 
tains) is very fit for Paſturage, and well ſtockd with multitudes of Cat- 


O tle. The length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is much the 
ſame as in the middle Provinces of China, they both lying under the 


lame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold . 
| Aer, Elephants Teeth, and moſt forts of Minerals. LS 


| Barities,] There is in Japan (according to the Teſtimony of 


Varenius) a very remarkable Fountain, whoſe Water is almoſt equally 
E. FF bot with boiling Oil; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the ſpace of 
J one Hour, during which time the Eruption is (late, that no- 
thing can withſtand the Strength of its Current; for with ſuch a migh- 
. ty force doth the Water burſt out, that tis ſaid to raiſe up, and throw 


away the greateſt Stone they can jay over the Mouth of the Fountain, 
and that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſembles the Report of 
£4 great Gun. (2.) In the ſame Iſland is a prodigious high Mountain, 


generally ſuppos'd to equal (and by ſome to ſurpaſs) the famous Pike 
Jof Tenerife, being viſible almoſt Forty Leagues off at Sea, though eigh- 
h of 
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Faul, that being ſer in a Chair, which is Eighty Foot broad, and Se. 


teen diſtant from the Shore. (3.) In this Cluſter of Iſlands are com- 
monly reckon'd no leſs than eight different Vulcano's, whereof fome are 
very terrible, Here alſo is great variety of Medicinal Waters, and ma- 
ey hot Springs beſides that moſt remarkable one above-menrion'd. 
(4.), In che City of Meaco is a mighty Col?ſſis of gilded Copper, to 
Which People pay their Devotions. Of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs is that 


venty 
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venty high) no leſs than fifreen Men may conveniently ſtand on his 
Head. His Thumb is ſaid to be Fourteen Inches about, and proportion. 
able to it is the reſt of his Body. In this City are reckon'd about Se. 
venty Heathen Temples, and one of them is ſaid to be fturniſhr with ng 
fewer than 3333 gilded Idols. 


1 Archbiſhopzricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners. ] The Fapanners (being a People of an Olive-colourt | 
Complexion) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conſtitution, and 
fit to be Soldiers. They're ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble Fancies, 
and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly Fair and Juſt in their 
Dealings, but naturally Ambitious, Cruel, and Diſdaintul to all Stra- 

ers, eſpecially thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting none ſuch to 
raffick with em ſave only the Dutch, who (to monopolize an adyan- 
tageous Trade) are fo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan People, as to ſuſ. 
| pens the very Profeſſion of Chriſtianity during their abode among 


Language.] The Japoneſe Tongue is ſaid to be very Polite and Co. . 
pious, abounding with many Synonimous Words, which are common. 5 
ly us'd according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the Quality, Age, 
and — both of the Speaker, and the Perſon ro whom the Diſcourſe is 
directed. „„ „%%% | 


Government. ] Theſe Iſlands are Govern'd by ſeveral Petty Ring: 
and Princes, (or Tanes) who are all ſubje& to one Sovereign, ſtild the . 
Emperor of Fapan. His Government is alſo Deſpotical, and his Subjets n 
adore him as a God; never daring to look him in che Face, and when {Wall 
they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances down to the Earth, I fo 
Peculiar to the Emperors of Fapan, is the following Cuſtom ; viz. thu An 
they eſtcem it a kind of Sacrilege to ſuffer either Hair or Nails to be cu Nef 
after Coronation. = 3 


Arms,] The Emperor of Japan (according to the Relation of tic po 
Ambaſladors of the Dutch Eaſt- India Company) bears Or, Six Stars, 7 

gent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered wich little Points of Gold. But 
according to others, his Arms are Sables, with Three Trefoils Argent. 


Keligion.] The Japanners are groſs Idolaters, having a multitude of JM? 
Idols, ro whole particular Service great numbers both of Men and Wo Wt” 
men do conſecrate themſelves, The chief of rhoſe Idols are calld Jt 
by che Names of Amida and Fogueux, The Voraries of the former alt BR 
ſaid to aſſert the Soul's Immortality, and the Pythagorean Metempiych f I 
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js and thoſe of the latter imagine, Thar the frequent Repetition of certain 
n. J Words will attone for all their Miſdoings, and procure to em the En- 
joyment of compleat Felicity at laſt, Great was the Multitude of Con- 
verts to Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſlands, if we might ſafely credit the 
Teſtimony of our Roman Miſſionaries, who, Anno 1596. reckon'd no leſs 
than 600000 of the Natives, then actually profeſſing the Chriſtian Re- 
lion. But how many ſoe'er were really brought o'er to the Knowledge 
of the Truth, moſt certain it is, that they quickly A poſtatizd from the 
fame; and that no Perſon dares openly avow the Doctrine of Chriſt ſince 
the Year 1614. all Europeans ( fave the Dutch ) and others profeſſing 
1nd MW Chriſtianity, being then expell d thoſe Iſlands, and not like to have any 
ies, more Acceſs there for the future. e e 


* § 2. The Philippin Hande. 
ſuf. W Name. T HESE Iſlands ( diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 1520.) 


iche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Philippin Iſlznds;, fo call'd from 
Co Pbilip II. of Spain, in whoſe time they began to be inhabited by 
non. W Spaniards. HP 


ſei; Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding they 
ye ſo near the Line. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them, is 
the Northmoſt part of Braſil. e 


ite. Soil.) The $651 of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertil, producing 
ect in great abundance moſt ſorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. They are 
hen Wallo very fit for Paſturage, and leveral of 'em are well furniſn'd with 
Arth. Wome rich Mines of Gold, and other Metals. The length of the Days 


chat and Nights in theſe Iflands, is much the ſame as in the Southern Parts | 


e cur ot China, they lying under the fame larallels of Latitude. 


; Commodities. The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Rice, 
fpulſe, Wax, Honey, Sugar-Canes, Gold, Cotton. Wool, Oc. 


„ Al. 3 | „„ els | 15 
BU Rarities.] In rhe Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands, is frequently ſeen 
gent. Na ſort of Fiſn or Sea-Monſter, about the bignets of a Calf, which in 


Poets; whence our Engiſb Navigators term ic the Womun-Fiſh, becauſe 
its Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt are ſome what like thoſe ot the Fair 
Sen. In ſeveral of the Philippins are ſome little Vulcano's, eſpecially 
4 hoſe of the Iſland Tandaia. | 


Arch⸗ 


are term'd by the Italians, Philippine; by the Spaniards, 
Iſſas de Philippe, by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, Philip- 
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Shape doch much reſemble the ancient See., fo famous among the 
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Archbichopꝛicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, vi. that of 
Wiſhopticks,] And ſubje to him are ſeveral ſuffragan Biſhops, but 

their Number and Titles are uncertain. 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in theſe Iſlands. None. 


Manners. ] The Natives of theſe Iſſands are generally a Courageous 


and Valiant fort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty in ſeveral 


places: They're ſaid to be Civil and Honeſt enough in their Dealings 
with the Chineſes and Europeans, bur moſt of *em have a great Averſion 
to the Spaniards, having been excreamly ill us'd by that Nation in di- 


vers reſpects. 921 


Language.] The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands, 1s the Sha 


niſh, which-1s nor only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, bur is 


| alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for the Lan- 
- guage peculiar to em, we can give no particular Account thereof, fave 


only its near Affinity co the Malay Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe iſlands being moſtly ſubje& to the King of 


Spain, are ru['d by a particular Vice-Rov appointed by his Catholick Ma- 


jeſty, whoſe Place of Refidence is in Luconia, the biggeſt of em all 


The Natives (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their Liberties in ſeveral Pla. 


ces, ' eſpecially in the Iſle of Mindana, where thoſe People calld Hil- 
noones, (i. e. Mountaineers) Solagnes and Alfoores, acknowledge nothing 
of Subjection to the Spaniſh Power, „ 


Irms. ] 


Religion. ] Many of the milder fort of the Natives are inſtructed in, 
and make Profeſſion of che Chriſtian Religion; and chat by the Care and 
Diligence of Roman Miſſionaries ſent thither from time co time. The 
reſt being of a ſavage and intractable Temper, continue ſtill in the thick 

Miſt of Paganiſm. The Spaniards here reſiding, are the ſame in Rell 
gion with thoſe in Spain. - 


SE Ep d 2. Iſles des Larrons. 15 
T HESE Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan, Ann» 1520. and ſo 
I nam'd by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who welt 


exceſſively given to Thieving. This being all thats remarkable of en 


ve pals on to 1 : 
: 64. Tit 


£ 2 ry os 


of N 
& 4. The Molucques, or Moluccoes. 
2 Name.] HES E Iſlands, unknown to the Ancients, are term'd by 
F the Italians, Molucche, by the Spaniards, Molucco's ; by 
the French, Iſles Moluques; by the Germans, die Molucciſche Inſuln; and 
by the Engliſh, the Molucques or Moluccoe-Iflands ; fo call'd from the 
ous word Moloc, which in the Language of the Country ſignifieth the Head; 
eri becauſe the Iſlands properly call d the Moluccoes, are ſituated, as twere, 
nos I ® the Head or Entrance of the Indian Archipelago. EE 


Air is extremely hot, and generally efteem'd very unwholeſome. The 


9 1 

Ng Soil.) The Soi of theſe Iſlands is not reckon'd fo fertile as that of 

ſve ! the Philippin, eſpecially in Grain, but for abundance of Spices and rich 
Mines of Gold, they far ſurpaſs them. The Days and Nights do not 
much vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe Iſlands being ſo ncar 

g unc, and partly under the Equinoctial. e eee 

; Ma 


Hi ber, Nutmegs, Maſtick, Alloes, Oc. 


Arm of which Tree, is to be ſeen in the Publick Muſeum of Greſham 


College, London. (2.) In ſeveral of the Meluccoes are divers Vulcano s, 

ed in. Perticularly that call'd Gounong-apy in Banda, which ſome Years ago 
þ made a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but alſo of 
ee fucl ig ber of Stoncs, that th dap f 

Thel luch a prodigious number of Stones, that they cover d a great part of 


nich che Iſland; and fo many dropt into the Sea, that where twas formerly 


Rel. forty Fathom Water near the Shore, is now a dry Beach. (3.) In 7! er- 
nata (one alſo of the Moluccoes ) is another Vulcano, reckon d by many 
to be yet more terrible than the former, for a particular Deſcription 

| of which, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 216. (4.) In the Moluccoes is a Bird 

| term'd by the Natives Ma nucodiata, i. e. Avis Dei; and by the Europe- 

| ans, the Bird of Paradiſe, He is indeed a Creature of admirable 

| Beauty, and being always ſeen upon the Wing, *rwas currently be- 

lievd, that he had no Feet. But that Opinion is now found to be 2 

Sroſd Miſtake (as every noted Muſæum of Natural Rarities ſufficiently 


evinceth) norwichſtandipg the ſame was not only receiv'd by the un- 
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di- Jir.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either fide of the Line, che 
oppoſite place of the Globe to the Moluccoes, is the Northern part of 


"1. Commodities, } The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Gold, 
b. Cotton, Spices of all ſorts, eſpecially Cinamon, Pepper, Cloves, Gin- 


Barities.] In the Iſland of Timur and Solor, grows 4 Tree which 
ſtinketh exactly like Human Excrements: A conſiderable part of an 


& thinking 
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thinking vulgar, but alſo embrac'd even by ſome conſidering (yet there 


in deceivd) Naturaliſts; among whom the great Scaliger [ Exerc. 228. 
S 2.] was one, and likeways Geſner | the Pliny of Germany | being led 


into the ſame Error, hath pi&ur'd that Bird accordingly. To theſe 
Remarkables aboyemention'd, I may here add that rare Quality of Cloves, 
(one of the chief Spices produc'd in theſe Iflands,) viz. their ſtrange at- 
tractive Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to drain a Hogſ- 


head of Wine or Water in a ſhort time: whereby ſome unwary Com- 


manders of Ships have been moſt unexpectedly depriv'd of their beloved 
Liquours. | vent as ES 


Irchbiſhopticks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſities, 
rome. - - - ES i 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as inhabit 
the midland Parts, are by moſt, eſteem'd a treacherous, inhuman, and 
baſe kind of People; much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and generally 
walking naked; but thoſe upon, or near the Sea-Coaſts, who have 
Commerce wich Europeans, are pretty well civiliz d, and ſeveral of em 
prove very ingenious. Their manner of Dealing is all by Bartering, they 


„ 


being Strangers as yet to Money. 


Language.] All we can find of the Language peculiar to the Natives 


of theſe Iilaads, is, that tis as barbarous as they who own it. The Tra- 
ding Perſons among em in their Dealings with Strangers uſe the Ports- 
gie xe Tongue. e - l 1 


3 Theſe Iſlands are ſubze& to many Sovereigns of their | 


own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gilolo ) have each of em ſeve- 

ral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and Governors. The 

Portngueze formerly had got conſiderable footing in theſe Iſlands ; but 

now the Dutch, who ſend thither many of their condemned Criminals 
to be chere employ'd as perperual Slaves, 5 | 


Arms.) 


GBeligion.] The Natives of the Moluccoes are, for the moſt parc, 
groſs 1.idlzters; and intermixt with them are many Mahomet ans, wit! 
me: '5 know a littic of Chriſtianity ; which Knowlege hath not been 
improv'd very briskly in thoſe poor Creatures, ever fince they happen d 
ro change their Maſters, e e 


0 5. The 
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85. The lands of the Sund. 


Paine. THESE Iſlands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd by 


the Italians, Iſola di Sunda ; by the Spaniards, Tjlas del 


Sond; by the French, les Iſies de la Sonde; by the Germans, die Inſuln in 


unde; by the Engliſh, The Iſlands of the Sonde or Sund; ſo call'd from 


the Strait of the Sund, between the Iſles of Java and Sumatra. 


Fir,] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot, (they being ſitu- 


\ ated under the fame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluccoes) and in 
Sumatra tis mighty unwholeſome, by reaſon of many Lakes wherewith 


that Iſland abounds. The oppoſite place of che Globe to the Iſles of 


the Sund, is part of Terra Firma, and the Land of the 4mazons, in South 
America. 8 „ | On, 


3 Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iflands is generally very good, eſpecial- 


ly in Java and Sumatra, affording great plenty of Corn and Fruits; 


' mightily abounding with the chiefeſt of Spices ; well furnitn'd with 


various kinds of Fowl; and wonderfully ſtor'd with rich Mines of 


Gold, Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Mincrals. The lengeh 


of the Days and Nights in theſe Iflands, is much the tame throughout 
the whole Year, their Lacicude either South or Northern being incon- 
ſiderable. . 1 5 | %% os 1. | 1 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of theſe Iflands, are Gold 


in great quantities, moſt ſorts of Spices, plency of Wax and Honey, 


ſtore of Silks and Cottons, 1ome precious Stones, and the beſt kind ot 
Dass. b | e Re 1 1 85 


Earities.] In the Iſland of Java are Serpents of a prodigious ; 


length and bigneſs ; one being taken at a certain time, that was tnir- 


teen Yards and a half long; and to big, that chey found a young Boar 
in his Belly. In the ſame Hand is a remarkable Vulcan, which lome- 


times burns with great Rage. (2.) Towards the middle part of Suma- 
tra, is another burning Mountain, call'd Mons Balulvanus, which vo- 


mits forth Fire and Aſnes in like manner as Mount AÆtna in Sicih, or 
Veſuvius in Naples. (3.) In the ſame Iſlaud is a very obſervable Tree, 
calld Sangali by the Malayans ; and by the Portugue xe, Arbor triſte ae 
dia; ſo term d from its remarkable property of putting forth abun- 


dance of lovely Buds every Evening, (which look very pleaſant to che 


Eye, and fill the places adjacent with a moſt fragrant Smell) bur theſe 


fading and falling co che Ground when the Sun ariſeth, it appears in a 


melancholy and mourning Dreſs all Day long. (4.) In the Iſland of 


Rr 2 Borneo 
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Borneo is a Creature, uſually known to our Engliſh Navigators, by the 
Name of the Savage Man; being of all Brutes hkeſt to Man, both in 
Shape, Stature, and Countenance, walking alſo upright upon his two 
hinder Legs, and that frequently, if not always. He's a Creature of 
great ſtrength and extremely ſwift in running. Many reckon him the 
Ape peculiar to Borneo, and the hunting of him is eſteem'd a Princely 
- Diverſion. | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſpopricks, Univerſities, 
None. nao e 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably differ 
in point of Manners; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteem'd Men of 
good Wits, and approved Integrity: Thoſe of Java very treacherous, 
proud, and much given to lying : And the Inhabitants of Sumatra are 
affirm'd to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and ſeveral of em 
expert Mariners. 1 


Language.] The Language in theſe various Iſlands is not the ſame, 
at leaſi it doth mighrily differ in variety of Dialects. The Trading Peo- 
ple who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do underftand and 
ſpeak the Portugueze Tongue, a eo gn re e 


Government, ] In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings. In Bor- 
neo two, one Mahometan, and the other Pagan. In Sumatra and Java, 
are many Princes, ſome Mahimetan, and ſome Pagan. The chief of 
thoſe in Sumatra is the Ring of Achem, and Materan is the chief in 
Java. The Hollanders and Peortugueze have eſtabliſnt ſeveral Factories 
in theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former 


Arms. 


Religion.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the Inland 
Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters; but thoſe towards the Sea-Coaſts 
are, for che myſt part, zeatous Profeſſors of the Doctrine of Mahomet, 
in ſeveral of its Fundamental Pointe. : 


$6. The Maldives and Ceylon. 


Name. ] 5 5 ESE Iſlands (unknown in former times, except Colin, 
| I which is thought by ſome to be the Ophir of Solomon, and 
the Taprobane of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Maldivet, 
Ceylon; by the Spaniards, Maldivas, Ceylon; by the French, Iſles des 
Maldives & Ceylon; by the Germans, die Maldiviſche Inſuln & chu 
| on | | CORY an 


2. 5 


from Male, the chiefeſt of em; and Dive, which in their Language 
ſignifies an land: But from whence Ceylon derives its Name is not very 
certain. ö e 


* 


„ a Eta Et 


temperate, there falling a kind of Dew every Night, 


which mightily helps to qualifie the ſame, yet frequently mortal to 


Strangers. But in Ceylon 'tis ſo pure and wholeſome, that the Indians 
term this he Temariſin, i. e. a Land cf Pleaſure. The oppoſite place 


of the Globe to theſe Iſlands is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 
er 280 and 290 Degrees of Longitude ; with the Equator, and 10 Degrees 


of of South Latitude. 


Days and Nights in them, is much the ſame throughout the whole Y 
the Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being inconſiderable. 


eo Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Ci- 
nd namon, Gold, Silver, moſt fort of Spices, Rice, Honey, Precious 


was, WT = 


| ſomerimes from its top both Smoke and Flame. In many of the Maldive 
remarkable for its various uſes; for out of it is yearly drain'd a large 
ter different manners, do taſte exactly like excellent Oil, Butter, Mi 


| Bread, and the Leaves ſerve as Paper to write upon. And as for the 


jacent Continent. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities; 
Gr | 15 ee 


'eylon, } Manners.) The Natives of thefe Iſlands (being for the moſt part, 


Moſt of em go ſtark naked, except what Natural Inſtin& prompterh 


Jon; them to cover. To wear long Hair, is the only Privilege ot the King 
and Soldiers, TON 85 : 


ö F 
1 * Sees 9 
. =; AE Sp 
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and by che Engliſh, the Maldives and Ceylon. They are called Maldives 


Fir. | The a of theſe Iſlands (notwithſtanding of their nearneſs 
to the Line) is vety 


re W Soil.) The Soil of rheſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, except in 
m Corn, whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The length of the 


Rarities.) In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly call'd 
* of Adam's Pike, which is of a great height, and reported to ſend forth | 
0 


| Iſlands grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India-Nuts, which is very 
| one ty of Juice, which being drawn at certain Seaſons, and prepared 
as alſo ſome ſorts of Wine and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make 
Trunk of the Tree, they employ it either in building of Houſes or Ships. 


| Theſe Iſlands Ikeways abound with variety of pretty white Shells, which 
| are much admir'd, and paſs current as Money in many parts of the ad- 
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tall and ſtrait of Body) are eſteem d a lazy, proud, and effeminate ſort 
diver, of People, yer ſome of em are reputed to be good Artificers in Metals. 
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Language.) The Inhabitants of the Maldives have a peculiar Jar. 
gon of their own. Thoſe who refide on the Sca-Coaſts of Ceylon, under. 
ſtand a little Dutch, and ſomething of the Portugueze Tongue. 


| Government. ] The Maldives are moſtly ſubject to one Sovereign 
who hath his ordinary Reſidence in Male, the chief of all thoſe Iſland, 
And Ceylon is govern'd by its own King, refiding at Candea, to whom 


_ ſeveral little Princes are Tributary ; but much of che Sea-Coaſts is poſſeſs; 


by the Dutch. The Maldive Sovereign is ſaid to aſſume the Title of 

Sultan, Ring of Thirteen Provinces, and Twelve thouſand Iſlands, vj, 

thoſe of the Maldives, their number being generally accounted ſuch, 
Arms. . 


Beligion.] The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands, are part) 
« Mahometans, partly Idolaters, eſpecially the latter, Paganiſm being the 


moſt predominant of the two. 


And ſo much for 4ſia and the Aſiatick I/lands. Now followeth, 
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| Egypt BB i Cairo. 
| Barbary a} | Frs. 
: | Bildulgerid 85 — Wks 
7 Jaara, or the Deſart | Zucnziga, 
'The Land of the Negroes, — | 

Ouinea - — mnt . Arda. 
Nubla — 0 oa | Duncals. 


(Exterior or Inf £2 f Chaxhume. 


8 e 
< Tombut 2 


Ethiopia 


1 B Interior or Sup. | n | Monomotape: 


To theſe add the A frican Hands. 


Of all which in Order, Therefore, 


SECT. 


Part Il. 


SECT. L. 
Concerning Egypt. 


: d. m. 


| £2 06 = Length from N. E. to S. w. 
Y Cberweeng 53 4e = \ is about 650 Miles 
2Y, 21 1014 3 eadth from E. to W. is . 
© betwee 30 oo. f Lant. 2 about 310 Miles. 
E Erife, or the Lower Egypt— 7 Alexandria - ; 
*S | Bechria, or Middle Egypt-— Cairo 
8 Sahid, or Upper Egypt —— 10 Sa bid 5 
„„ . * 8 80 uthward. 


Dame.] 7 IS Country {much the fame with ancient Egypt, and 
5 „ now bounded on the Eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez and 
the Red Sea; on the Weſt by Barbary, Bildulgerid and Zaara ; on the 
North by part of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Nubia 
and Abex] was variouſly nam d of old, as Miſraim, by ithe Jews ; 4 
Euſtanica, by the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, by Xenophi ; 
Fotamia, by Herodotus ; and Hefeſtia, by Homer, &c. It is now term 
by the Italians, Egytto; by the Spaniards, Egypto ; by the French, Egypte; 
by the Germans, Eyypten ; and by the Engliſh, Egypt; fo call d | as many 
imagine] from Egyptus, Son of Belus, and Brother to Danaus. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ve hot, and generally eſteem'd 
extremely unwholeſome, being always infected with nauſeous Yapours, 
aſcending from the far and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That it never Rains 


in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirm d, may deſervedly claim a place 


among the Vulgar Errors of the World. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
10 Egypt, is part of Mare Pacificum, lying between 232 and 242 Degrees 
of Longitude ; with 21 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] Ege, (lying in the 4th and th North Climate) was, andi 
ſtill accounted, as fertile a Country as any in the World; the Soil being 
wonderfully fatned by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. Its exceed. 
ing plenriful of all ſorts of Grain; and for its vaſt abundance of Com 
in former times, twas commonly term'd Horreum Populi Romani. Tie 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours and half; 4 


ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 10 Hours and a half; and the Nights pro- 
portionably. | 


Commodities.) The Chief Commodities of this Country, are Sugar, 
Flax, Rice, all ſorts of Grains and Fruits, Linen-Cloth, Salt, Balſam 
Senna, Caſſia, Butargio, Oc. 1 


Rarities. ] In and near to ancient Alexandria, (now term'd by the 
Turks, Scanderick or Scanderie) are many conſiderable Remains of An- 
tiquity; particularly the ruin d Walls of char antient famous City, with 
4 conſiderable number of Towers; feveral of which are almoſt intire, 
Here alſo are divers ſtately Porphyry Pillars, and ſeveral curious Obe- 
licks of pure Granet, (eſpecially that which bears the Name of Pompey's 
Pillar) ſome of em ſtill ſtanding, others thrown down, and all 
adorn'd with variety of Hieroglyphicks. For a particular Account of 
ſuch Pillars, with a curious Draught of divers of em, repreſenting both 
their true Dimenſions and Hieroglyphick Characters, vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
V. 161 and 178. To theſe Curioſities we may add the | once] proud 
Palace of Cleopatra, now wholly in Ruins, being fo defac'd, that tis 
hardly diſcernible if ever ſuch a ſtately Structure was in that Place. 
(2,) In the ancient Caſtle of Grand Caire, are ſeveral Remarkables wor- 
thy of Obſervation, which Strangers (with ſome difficulty) obtain leave 
to ſee : The chief whereof are theſe Three; Firſt, The Arcane, which 
is a frighrful dark Dungeon, and that (as they tell you) into which the 
Patriarch Foſeph was thrown down. Secondly, A very large antient 
Room, with about Thirty Pillars of Thebaich Stone as yet ſtanding, which 
ſti]! bears the Name of Foſeph's Hall. Laſtly, In this Caſtle is a prodi- 
gious deep Pit, with a Spring of good Water in its bottom, (a Rarity 
in Egypt) which the Natives term Foſeph's Well, From this Pit, ſome 
Travellers are pleasd to talk of an Artificial Communication under 
Ground, between the Pyramids on one Hand, and the Town of Swe 
on the other. For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, vid. Theve- 
n't's Travels, part I. c. 9. (3.) A few miles Weſt of Grand Caire, are 
the Egyptian Pyramids, (call'd by the Turks, Pharaon Daglary ; and by 
the Arabs, Dgebel Pharaon, i. e. Pharaoh's Hills) thoſe famous Monu- 
ments of Antiquity, which twould ſeem devouring Time could noc 
conſume. The biggeſt of em hath rheſe Dimenſions, viz. Five hun- 
dred and Twenty Foot high, upon a Baſe of Six hundred and Two Foot 
quare; Two hundred and fifty Steps from top to bottom, each Step be- 
ing Two Hands broad, and almoſt Four high; and its Top being flat, 
is able to contain Thirty Men. (4.) Adjacent to the biggeſt Pyramid 
15 a monſtrous Figure of a prodigious greatneſs, call'd Sphinx; and by 


Herodotus Androſphinx + The Buſt (being all of one Stone) repreſents _ 
| the Face and Breaſts of a Woman, whoſe Head according to Pliny ) 


5 2 hundred and twenty Foot in ONS, and Forty three long 15 
19 ' 8 5 c 5 


it's alſo a Hundred ſixty two from the top of the Head to the loweſt 
part of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different from thoſe of ſome 
modern Travellers, who ſay, That tis but twenty ſix Foot high, and 
Fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and the reſt proportionably. 

(s.) Near to Grand Caire, are ſeveral deep ſubterranean Cavities (hewen 
out of the firm Rock, and having variety of Hieroglyphicks inſcrib'd on 
the Walls) in which repoſe ſeveral of the famous Egyptian Mummies ; 
and in ſome of thoſe Repoſitories of the Dead it is, that certain Lamps 

are ſaid to have been found, which conſtantly burn without conſuming, 
till expos'd to the open Air. (6. ) In the Famous River of Nile, are 


aubundance of Crocodiles, thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, which 
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Bochartus (de Animalibus S. S. Part 2. Cap. 16, 17, 18.) endeavours to 
prove to be the ſame with that Creature mentioned in the Book of 7b 
under the Name of Leviathan, though commonly and hitherto taken for 
the Whale. A compleat Skeleton of this Animal, about Four Yards 

three quarters long, may be ſeen in the Repoſitory of Greſbam- College, 
being preſented to the Royal Society by that truly worthy and ingenious 
Gentleman, the Honourable Sir Robert Southwell. To theſe Curioſities 

of Egypt, I might here add that ſupernatural (bur fictitious) Prodigy, 
that's reported to be yearly ſeen near to old Caire, viz. The Annual 

Re ſurrection of many dead Bones on Holy Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Hi. 
day, (according to the old Calendar) which both Turks and Chriſtians in 
thoſe Parts do firmly believe, and that by means of ſome pious Frauds 
of a few deſigning Santo's among them. 


8 Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Untverſiticr. 
See Natolia, page 280. V ; 


Manners.] The Egyptians now-a-days (being Perſons of a low Sta- 
ture, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally reckon'd 
Cowards, Luxurious, Cruel, Cunning, and Treacherous; they much de. 
generate from their Anceſtors in every thing, fave only a vain Aﬀetta- 
tion of Divining, which ſome as yet pretend unto. fs 


Language.] The chief Language commonly us'd in this Country, is 
che Turkiſh and vulgar Arabich or Morisk eſpecially the latter. The 
| Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſts, which hath been 
_ Preſerved here ever ſince; but the Cophti's ſtill retain the uſe of che 
antient Egyptian Tongue, (which is very different from all the Oriental 
Languages) eſpecially in their Religious Performances. in places of any 
| bs Traffick, many of the European Tongues are underſtood and 
Ipoken. N | bs SOLE n 


Government, ] This Country (very famons of old, both in Sacred 
and Prophane Hiſtory) being a Province of the Turkiſh Empire, | 
| EN, OY Lo, govern 


part Il. Egypt. 315 
t gorern d by a particular Baſſa or Beglerbeg, who commonly reſideth at 
| Grand Cairo, which Poſt 1s generally eſteem'd the moſt Honourable Go- 
vernment of any belonging to the Port; having under him no leſs than 
'" Þ} Fifteen different Governments ; as alſo a powerful Militia, commonly 
reckon'd the moſt conſiderable of all the Ottoman Empire. 


'Irms. ] See Turky in Europe, page 194. 


5 Religion. The Inhabitants of this Country, (being Moors, Turks, 
e and Arabs, beſides the Natural Egyptians) are for the moſt part ſtricter 


Obſervers of Mahomet's Doctrine, than any People elſewhere through all 
, the Ottoman Dominions. Here alſo are Fews in great numbers, as alſo 


many Chriſtians call'd Cophti, who follow the Errors of Eutyches and 
Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in every Point. The Chriſtian 
i Faith was firſt planted here by St. Mark , who is univerſally acknow- 
65 ledg d to have been the firſt Biſhop of Alexandria. 55 ; 
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Barbary being the moſt confiderable (at leaſt, the beſt known) 
Country of all /4jrica, 1 ſhall in particular conſider its s Diviſions: 
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. 
Name, ] Rae comprehending Mauritania of the Ancients, as 


alſo Africa Propria and Lybia : now bounded on rhe Eaſt 


by Egypt; on the Weſt by part of the Atlantick Ocean; on the North 
by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bildylgerid ] is rerm'd 
by the Italians, Barbaria; by the Spaniards, Berberia; by the French, 


Barbarie ; by the Germans, Barbaryen; and by the Engliſh, Barbary; 10 
call'd by .the Saracens from Barbar, DOR ſignifieth a murmuring 
Sound ) becauſe this People ſeem'd ar firft their Conquerors, to pro- 
nounce their Language after a ſtrange murmuring manner. Others do 
rather imagine, that the Romans, upon the Conqueſt of this Country, 
cal'd ir Barbaria, and its Inhabiranrs Barbarians, becauſe of the Rudc- 
tes and Barbarity of their Manners. 


nally eſteem'd very healthful to breath in. The oppoſite part of the 
Globe to Barbary, is part of Mare del Zur and Mare Pacificum, lying 


Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) This Country (lying in the qrh and 5th North Climate) is very 
tertil in Corn, and moſt kinds of Fruit, akhough *cis full of Mountains 
and Woods, eſpecially rowards the Mediterranean Sea. It breedeth many 


ie Southmoſt, 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights proportionably. 
e 8 | Com 


From W. to E. upon 


Jir.] The Air of this Country is indifferently temperate, and gene 


berween 184 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 24 and 35 Degrees of 


kinds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, with many Apes, and 
ome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle. The longeſt Day in the 
Northmoſt Parts, is about fourteen Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in 
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Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Honey, R.. 
Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dates, Almonds, 11 
Mantles, (5c. 1 


Raritics, ] On Mount Zagoan (about Six Miles South from Tunis) * 
are many Ruins of an old Caſtle, built by the ancient Romans, with ſe- * 
veral Lat in Inſcriptions, as yet to be ſeen upon divers Marble Stones. 5 
(2.) From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, was once 2 1 
curious Aquedu&} : And upon Mount Gue ſlet 8 the ſame Neighbour: 8. 
hood) are ſome plain Veſtigia of Roman Magnificence, ſtill viſible to this F 
Day. (3.) In the City of Morocco are two magnificent Temples, one 15 
built by 417i, and the other by Adu Mumen, which deſerve the particu- | 
lar regard of a curious Traveller, (4.) In the Palace Royal of the Mt J 
rocco Emperors (a Building of a vaſt extent, and term'd by the Natives TR 
Alcacave or Michoart) is a ſtately Moſque, with a very high Turret, Is 
on whoſe Top are Four Apples of ſolid pure Gold, which altogether 
weigh Seven hundred Pounds Weight; and in another Court of the ſaid 
Palace is a prodigious high Tower, fo contriv'd, that the Emperor can 
mcunt up to the Top of it on Horſe-back. (s.) In the City of Fer is 
that tamous Moſque call'd Caruven, which is faid to be almoſt half a 
Mile in Circuit, and furniſnt with Thirty Gates of a prodigious bigneſs, 


It hath above Three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to vo 
Prayers; and in it are upwards of Nine hundred Lamps, which are com- ,, 
monly lighted, and burn every Night. (6.) A few Miles from the f- hin 


ins of Tanger is a narrow deſcent of many Fathoms deep, (reſembling 
that of a Coal-Pit) which leads unto a large Subterranean Apartment; 
from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, all of em done 
with good Marble; and no ways to be doubted bur that they were de- 
ſign'd by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for their Dead, there be- 
ing found in them as vet many Urns and Statues, with ſome Inſcriptions 
in the: Punick Language. (J.) Over a certain River call'd Saby (45 !! 
runs between two Hills, term'd Benj-jaſga and Silego) is a remarkable 
Bridge, or rather a ready way of paſſing from one ſide of the River 10 
the other; and that by the help of two large Stakes fixt faſt in the 
Ground (on either fide one) between which are extended Two ſtrong 
| Ropes, and to one of them is ty'd a kind of a big Basket, able to col. 
rain Ten Men, into which the Paſſengers being entred, and pulling 
one of the Ropes, (which runs by a Pulley) they waft themſelves o. 
ver much ſooner, than we Europeans can paſs either by Bridge or Bod, 


Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. | A 
0 Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhoprichs, Biſhopricks, Univerſitie', Nan 
Jong. | | 0 | | OT | | iy 


Manners.) 


Part I. Barbary. 319 


| Manners. ] The Barbarians [ thus charaQeriz'd of old by Herodian, 
D Mauri (inquit ille) Genus ſunt hominum ſuapte natura cœdis avidiſſimum, 
mhilque non facile audens & deſperatis ſimiles, contemptu ſcilicet montis (y 
eee are now a People that's generally very Inconſtant, Crafty, 
and Unfaithful, Active of Body, Impatient of Labour, and Covetous of 
Honour. Some of em are ſtudious in matters of their Law; and others 
are inclin d to the Liberal Sciences, eſpecially Philoſophy and the Mathe- 
qaticks. The Inhabirants of Salle, Tripoli, and Algiers, are mightily 
given to Pyracy; and many of the Morocco's are much addicted to Mer- 


10 chandizing. Diſpers'd through all theſe Countries are the Arabs, who 
wy (eſpecially in Barca) exerciſe their common Trade of robbing and mo- 


ſting Travellers on the Highway, 


Language.] In moſt of the Sea-Port Towns, and over all the Coun- 


5 tries bordering on the Sea, the prevailing Language is Arabeſque, or cor- 
* rupt Arabick. In the City of Morocco, and ſeveral other Places, they 


0 ti]] rerain their Ancient Language, or rather a corrupt Dialect of the old 
"Wfrican. The Trading People, eſpecially in their Dealing with Strangers) 

do uſe a certain Fargon compounded chietly of Spaniſh and Pertuguexe, 

ear unlike to the Lingua Franca among the Turks, 


* Government.] This large Country (comprehending ſeveral King- 
nb doms and Provinces) is chiefly under the Great Turk, and Emperor of 


By. Morocco : To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Morocco and Fez, and to 
| lim are aſcrib'd (or rather he aſſumeth) the following Titles, viz. Em- 


ins peror of Africa, King of Morocco, Fez, Sus, and Taffilet ; Lord of Gazo, 
Ione Dara, and Guinea; and Great Xeriff of Mahomet. The other Kirgdoms 
ede. e Provinces of this Country, are moſtly ſubject to the Great Turk, and 
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piers, (Two conſiderable Commonwealrlis, or rather diſtin& Kingdoms) 
tough each of 'em hath their reſpective Baſſz appointed by the Grand 
vgnior, yer they're ſo eager in maintaining their Liberties and Privileges, 
that choſe Baſſa's are little more than meer Cyphers, For in the former 
of theſe, che Inhabitants have a Power of chuſing their own Governor 
or Captain, termd the Dey, who rules the Kingdom, conſtitutes Cad!'s, 
nd paſſeth Sentence in all Affairs, whether Civil or Criminal. The Di- 
Yan of Tunis is compos'd of one Aga, one Chaya, twelve Odabachi, twenty 
tour Bouloubachi, two Secretaries, and four Chiaox, who judge in all 


cept or reje& their Advice as he thinks fit. As for Alziers, The Go- 
ernment thereof is lodg'd in the Hands of the Army, particularly the 
Ofticers of the Fanizaries, of whom the Council of State is compos'd, 
and of it the Aga of the Fanizaries is Preſident. It's true, the Grand 
9 1gnior keeps always in this Place a Baſs, which the Title of Vice-Roy, 

| | | | bur 
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are govern d by his particular B aas ſec over em; only Tunis and 41. 


Matters after they have heard the Sentiment of the Dey, who may ac- 
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320 Barbary. Part ll. 


bur he's at beſt but a meer Shadow; for he may not ſo much as enter 
the great Divan, unleſs invited by the whole Council, and when ag. 


mitted, he hath but one fingle Voice, and can only Adviſe in Matters. 
| Befides theſe Two potent Republicks of this Country, there's another, 


viz. Thar of Tripoli; but it is intirely ſubje& to che Grand Signor, who 


governs the ſame by a particular Baſſa ſent from the Ottoman Court, and 
renew'd every third Year. He is honour'd with the Standart of Tun, 
and the Title of Beglerbeg. 1 55 | 


oy Arms.) The chief Independent Potentate in theſe Countries bein 


the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms, Three Wheels, 


Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary, vid. Tur) in Europe, page 194. 


Religion.] The eftabliſhr Religion of this Country, is Mahometa- 
niſm; but the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mahometans in ſe. 
veral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maintain'd by the Follower 
of Hamet, (the firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocco Emperors) who 


Was at firſt a kind of Monk, and quitting his Retirement, A. C. 1514, 


began publickly to preach to the People, that the Doctrine of Hali and 
Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, was only Humane Traditions, 
beſides ſeveral other things of that Nature; which occaſion'd ſuch 4. 
nimoſities between other Turks and the Morocco's, that a Turkiſh Slave 


with them, is no whit better treated than a Chriſtian. There are allo 


many Perſons in and about A/pgiers, who likeways differ from other Mz 


_ bhometans in divers Particulars. Some of em maintain, that to faſt se. 


ven or Eight Months doch merit Eternal Happineſs : That Ideots are 


the Ele& of God: Thar Sins againſt Nature are Vertues: That the 


Marabouts among em are infpir'd by the Devil, and yer they account it 
an honourable thing ro be defil'd by one of em. Theſe and many other 
ſuck ridiculons Follies do they believe and avouch. The Chriſtian Faith 
was firſt planted in this Country by ſome of the Seventy Diſciples, aud 
St. Simon the Apoſtle, ſurnam'd Zelotes, FIT 
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| chiefly conſiſting in Corn, Cartel, Dates, and Indigo. 
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| Provinces ot ——— ,» \Teulachar - 
| /- bildulgerid prop. ſo EE Capheſa— | 

I Defart of Barca - None conſiderable, 


e..- 

. 
i > 

4 a a 


Name, ] TR one (he ancient Numidia, and now bounded on the 
ds Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by part o ihe vaſt Atlanticł 
Ocean; on tne North by Barbary; and on the Suth by Zaara; or the 
Deſart | is term'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and En- 
eliſh, Bildulgerid; ſo call'd from the vaſt numbers of Dates it produceth, 
the Name in the Arabick Tongue ſignifying a Date. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is very hot, but generally eſteem'd 
bundantly wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 


to Bildulgerid is that part of Mare del Zur and Mare Pacificum, ly ing be- 


tween 182 and 235 Degrees of Longicude, wich 22 and 32 Degrees of 


| Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 3d and 4th North 
Climate) is ſome what barren, the Ground, for the moſt part, being ve- 
ry ſandy, yer in ſome low Valleys is found Corn, and great quantity of 
Dares, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 14 Hours; che 
ſhorreſt in the Suthmoſt, 10 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights pro- 
portionably. SES | | | ; : g 8 15 | | 


Commodities, )] The Commodities of this Country are very few, they 
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mar. ] A certain River, (whoſe Origine is in Mount Atlas, but 
lains of Bildulgerid in its main Body) paſſing by a Town 
call'd Teolacha, hath a current of Water extreamly warm; and is known 
to European Travellers, by no other Name than Ja Riviere Chaude, or the 
Hot River. (2.) There's another River iſſuing our of the Mountains of 


Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of Fran, diſgorgeth it ſelf into 


the main Ocean, between Bojadore and the Town of Nun, which in the 
Winter-time, (when other Rivers do uſually ſwell over their Banks) 


grows «on, dry, and goes thereupon by the Frank Name of la Ri. 


vere Seche. (3.) Nigh the aforeſaid Teolacha is a little Village, call 


Deuſen, which is of great Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as ap- 
pears by the Remains of ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulchrez; 


beſides variety of Medals, (found frequently after a Rain) having com- 


monly a Head upon one fide of em, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Tro- 
Fhies on the other. Vid. Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. 


- Irchbiſhopricks, &c.] | Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſite, 
W 8 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Country (beſides the Natives) 


being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel, lecherous, and much 
Siven to robbing, | 50 e e 


£ Language.] All we can learn of the Language commonly us d by the 


Natives of this Country, is, that tis as rude and barbarous as they them- 
ſelves. The Arabs here reſiding, do ſtill retain their own Tongue. 


Government.) This great Body is ſubje& unto ſeveral little Kings or 


Lords, who (for the moſt part) are tributary to the Great I urk, and 
Emperor of Morocco. Some places are govern'd in Form of Independent 
Commynwealths ; and others are without any kind of Government, « 
Order among the. | J N 


Arms.] 


Beligion.] The Religion profeſs'd by the ſavage Inhabitants of thi 
Cour. is that of Mahometaniſm ; but many of em are ſunk into the 
| eee as to Religious Natters, either not knowing what the) 
eſſing as good as none at all. Here are ſeveral emo ſcat- 

ter ' d up and down in thoſe Places beſt inhabited. The Chriſtian Faith 
was firſt planted in this Country much about the ſame time with Barbs: 


1. Of which already. 
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Situated 


Zaara, or the Deſart, 
comprehends the 


provinces of FFF 


Chief Town 


f % | 


Name, ] 22 [a part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getuli and 
BE Garamantes; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of Egypt 
and Nubia; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; on the North by 
Bilaulgerid, and on the South by Negroe-land} is term'd by the Italians, 
Zaara , by the Spantards, Zaara o Deſierto; by the French, Zahara ou 
Deſart , by the Germans, Zaara, or Wijſte; and by the Engliſh, Zaara, 
or the Deſert ;*fo call'd by the Arabians, (the Name ſignifying 2 Deſart) 
becauſe *ris a Country very barren, and thinly inhabited. | 


Jir.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame as in Bildulgerid, 
only a little more hor, yet very wholeſome to breath in. The oppoſite | 
Place of the Globe to Zaara, is that part of Mare del Zur, and Mare 


| Pacificum, lying between 182 and 243 Degrees of Longitude, with 2 
en,, ũͥ r 


Doil.] This Country lying in the 3d and 4ch North Climate) being 
generally very dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for Corn or Fruits; 
yea, tis generally ſo barren, that its Inhabitants can hardly live. Such 
are thoſe vaſt Deſarts, and terrible Mountains of Sand in this Country, 


that Travellers are frequently reduc d to great Extremities, being liable 


either to be overwhelm'd with Sand, (if a Tempeſt of Wind ariſe) or 


| fo periſh with Thirſt if it chance not to Rain. To prevent the laſt of 
| eſe (the firſt being unavoidable in caſe of Wind) they commonly 


ul one of their Camels, and drink the Water in his Stomach; thoſe 
| 25 11 2 Creatures 
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Creatures taking in ſo large a quantity at one time, as ſufficeth Nature 
for fourteen or fifreen Days together. The longeſt Day in the North- 
moſt Part, is about 13 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the South. 
moſt, is 10 Hours three quarters; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. The Commodities of this Country are very inconſi- 
derable, they chietly conſiſting in a few Carpels, Dates, and Cattel. 


Rarities.) Nigh to C. Bojadore, on the Weſt of Zahara, are certain 
Banks of Sand ſtrecching along that part of the Coaſt ; towards which fo 
ſtrong a Current ſecs in, that the Water being in a mighty agitation, both 
Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only reſemble a boiling Salt. 
pan, but alſo they frequently mount up to a predigious height. (2.) In 

the Deſart of Araran, are two Tombs with Inſcriptions upon 'em, im- 
| porting that the Perſons there interr'd, were a rich Merchant, and a poor 
Carrier, (who both dy'd of Thirſt) and that the former had given ten 
thouſand Ducats for one Cruiſe of Water. (3.) North of Gaogo are 
ſome Veſtigia of the ancient Cyrere, the chief City of Lybia Cyrenaica, 
and formerly one of the famous Pentapolis. 4 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, Nc.) Archbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks „ Univerſities, I 8 


Situated 


| None. 1325 t 
Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country, being moſtly Arabs, are 
an ignorant, britiſh, and ſavage kind of People, reſembling rather wild 
_ Beaſts than rational Creatures. EE 0 7: 
Language.] What was ſaid of the Language ſpoken by the Natives of 
Bildilgerid, r tame may be affirm'd of that commonly us'd in this 1 
Country, viz, Tuat ir's as rude and barbarous as they who ſpeak it. 1 
SGovernn ent.] This great C-untry is ſubject to ſeveral particular WA 
Lerds, whom they term Yes; but many of em wander up and WW 
down, hunting in great Companies, accounting themſelves 1nde- Why 
_ pendent, „ : : So1 
2 CER nia 
Arme.] * 
Weligion.] This Country being ſtockt with Arabs, the only Religion WRi 
here prefefs/d, is that of Mahorret's; but fo barbarous and bruriſh is te 
generality of this People, that many of em live without the laſt ſign . 
Religion among them. The Chi ian Faith was once planted here, but Wlo 
quite exterminated towards the beginning of the Eighth Century. . 
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* 22 SECT. V. 
Concerning the Land of the Negroes. 
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Genohoa -] CIdem— , 
Gelata— | Idem— 7 5 
; | Agades—, Idem—— > on the North of 
' Icano n—_ Idem— ( the Niger. 
The Land of the Ne- | Caſſena | 2 | Idem——\ © 


„ 598 comprehends<} Guangara- 


— 
Chief Town 
2 
ig) 
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the Provinces of | Melli-— | -2 | Idem—— _- 
3 Mandinga Idem— from W. to E. up⸗ 
rom W. to E. u 
3 | Cap——] | HB——S on the Sourh of 
E 


{ Zanfara -] Ildem 


Niger. 


de- by part of the Atlantich Ocean; on the North by Zaara; and on the 
ouch by Guinea} is term'd by the Italians, Paeſe di Mori; by the Spa- 
ard, Tierra de los Negros; by the French, Pays des Negres ; by the 


Germans, Moren-land ; and by the Engliſh, Negroe-land, or, The Land of 
the Negroes ; ſo call'd either from the Colour of its Inhabitants, or the 


un River Niger, 


ſo wholeſome to breath in, that ſick Perſons are reported to be brought 


oo 10) .cr... ee Length from E. to W. is aboun 
betwee 46 20 LofLong 2280 Miles. | 


s Beſides theſe is the Country of the Jaloſes upon the Mouth of che 


lar Name.) AT=Zzree-lard, or Land of the Negroes, (unknown to the An- 
cients, and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubia; on the Weſt 


108 W Fir.) The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteem'd. 


chither from ſeveral of the adjacent Countries; and upon their ſtay in 
it for any conſiderable time, are perfectly reſtor d to their former Health. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Negroe-land, is part of the Weſt 4 

N | | 1 e Fas | merican 
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Negroe-Land. Part Il. 
merican Ocean, lying between 180 and 220 Degrees of Longitude, with 
10 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. __ 


| Soil. ] The Soil of this Country, (it lying in the 2d and 3d North 
Climate) is very rich, eſpecially towards the River Niger, which over. 


flows a conſiderable part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. Here is great 
ſtore of Corn and Cadel, and variety of Herbs. Here are man 


Woods, and thoſe well furniſh'd with Elephants, and other Beaſts, 
both wild and tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Mountains, and thoſe richly 


lin d with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The longeſt Day in the 


Northmoſt part of this Country, is about 13 Hours and a quarter; the 


ſmorteſt in the Southmoſt is 11 Hours and a quarter; and the Nights 
 proportionably. e e 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Oſtridge- 
| Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, red-Wood, Civet, and Elephants Teeth, Ge. 


Varities.] In Juala (a little Kingdom in the Country of the Falsfes) 


is a ſmall River, call'd by the Franks, Rio de la Grace; oppoſite to 


whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which there if- 
ſueth, at low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, moſt plea- 


| fant co the Taſte. (2.) Nigh to Sanyeng (a Village in the ſame Coun: 


try) is a Well of ren Fathom depth, whoſe Water is naturally fo very 


ſweet, that in taſte it comes nothing ſhort of ordinary Sugar. (3.) In 


the Province of Gag, the ſandy Deſart is of ſuch a nature, that Hu- 


man Bodies laid in the ſame, (for many Perſons periſh in endeavouring 


to croſs it) don t in the leaſt corrupt, but become hard like the Egy- 
tian Mummies. 5 8 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] 4rchbiſbopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities 
None. I | | 5 | Gy | | 


o 


wy Manners.) The Negroes (having their Denomination from the black- 
neſs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all Arts and 
Sciences. In Behaviour extreamly rude and barbarous, much given to 


Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univerſally great Idolarers, 


In the Maritime places they trade in Slaves with the Europeans, ſelling 
to them not only what Captives they take in Wars with one another, but 
alſo (many times) their neareſt Relations, even Wives and Children not 


excepted. 


Language.] In this vaſt Country there are variety of Languages, 


and very different from one another. The principal of which, are the 
Sangai and Guber; that of Gualata, and what they ordinarily uſe in 


Guangara. In the Country of the Falofes, ate thoſe call d by the Nun 
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of Bolm and Timna; the firſt being a Language that's extreamly rough 


reckon'd very ſweet and eaſie. 


Government, ] This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings, who 


butary to one Sovereign, viz. the King of Tombute, who is reckon'd the 
moſt powerful of em all. Next to him are Mandingo, Gago, and Cano. 


Arms.) 


Beligion.] The numerous Inhabirants of this vaſt Country, are ei- 


Negroe-land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and Caſſan give ſtill a con- 
fusd Account of the Hiſtorical Part of the Old Teſtament, They ac- 


3 knowledge the Exiſtence of One God, and never adore him under any 
i» Corporeal Repreſentation. They alſo own our Bleſſed Saviour as a migh- 
I. i Prophet, and Worker of Miracles. They generally uſe Circumciſion 
e. Nis other Mahometans do. Chriſtianity got once ſome footing in theſe | 
in. arts of the World, but was wholly over-clouded by Mahometaniſm, to- 
ery WI Vards the middle of the Tenth Century. Yr oo ng et 


— In —_ 
— —— 


in Pronunciation, and hard to be learn d; but the other is generally 
are abſolute over their own Territories; but all, or moſt of em are tri- 
ther Mahometans, or groſs Idolaters; and ſome in the Midland Provin- 


ces live without any ſign of Religion or Worthip among them. A fainr 
knowledge of the Moſaical Law, was once introduc'd into ſome parts of 
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Concerning Guinea. 
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S Guinea prop. & Quaqua Coaſt 4 W. to E. 
= e {| Gold Coaſt, Ei .YL | 

A 85 e 
The Kingdom of Benin—— - 


Name. ] (3 [unknown to the Ancients, and properly a part 


of Negroe- land; now bounded on the Eaſt by part of E- 


_ thiopia Exterior; on the Welt by ſome of rhe vaſt Atlantich Ocean; on 
the North by Negroe-land; and on the Souch by part of the Erhiopich 
Occan] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Guinea; by the Herch 
and Germans, Guinee; and by the Ereliſh, Guinea; fo call'd (as aſt 
imagine) from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſſive Hear of the Cout- 
try, the Name figni:ying Hot and Dry. | „ 


Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very unwhole- 


ſome, eſpecially ro Strangers, wich whom it ſo diſagreeth, that many 


live but a ſhort time after thei: Arrival in it. The op»9fire place of the 


Globe 10 Gaines, is that part of NewGuinea, and adjacent Ocean between 


186 and 210 Degrees of Longitude, with 4 and 11 Degrees of Southern 


*  Doil, ] The S/ in many Places is wonderfully fertile, produ- 
eing the ch iceſt of Grains and Fruits. This Country is wel 
ſtord with Elephants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to che Inha- 
bitants, when either ſold or barter'd for other Goods of theſc Mer 


chants who trade with them. Here alſo are ſeveral inen hu 
FO | 35 | {1106s 


ut 


ut 
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Mines of Gold; and in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of 
great value, with abundance of Gold Duſt. The longeſt Day it, che 
Norchmoſt Part is about 12 Hours and three quarters; the ſnyrteſt in 


the Sourhmoſt 11 Hours and three quarters 3 and the Nights propor- 


tionably. . 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Ivory, Hides, Wax, Amber-Gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red Wood, Sugar, 


Civet, &c. 97 4:39 


. Barities,] 80 impetuous is the Current of Rio da Volta, that the 
des, for abour a Mile near the place where the River diſgorgeth it ſelf, 


certain Tree, ( commoly call d Mignolo.) which having an Inciſion 
made in its Body, doth yield an excellent Liquor of much requeſt among 


than the choiceſt of Wines. (3.) In ſeveral Inland Provinces of Guinea, 
and the Countries adjacent, is jometimes ſeen that remarkable Creature, 
term d Savage by the Portuguez es, (and by the Natives, Q19u Marrow ] 
but moſt uſually found in Angola, (and there call d Ourang Outang) from 
whence one was lately brought to England, and vie wd by Multicudes of 
People at London. Such Creatures walk frequently upriaht as Men; at 
other times, on all four; and ſo near is their relembiznce ro Human 
Shape, that many of the Negroes either take them for real Men, (ima- 
gining that by long continuance in the Woods they're become Den- 
bytes) or look upon them as the ſpurious Iflue of unnatural Commix- 
tures. Some of our Modern Travellers would tain perſuade tie World, 
that ſuch Creatures are the genuin Off-ſpring, either of the ancient Sa- 
ts or Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, and fo frequently men- 
ton d by Pliny, (who ſpoke much of them by hear: ſay.) But others, 
with more ſnew of Probability, do reckon chem ſpecifically the fame 
with che Apes of Borneo, already mention d, page 308. For a full and 
ſatisfactory Account of this remarkable Creature, with a nice Exami- 
nation of the various Conjectures about it, I refer che Reader to a 
particular Treatiſe on that Subject, lately publiſned by the Learned 
o ·˖· o cg ts 5 1 5 TY 


\ Irchbihopaicks, de.] rbbiſhyricks, Bjhuprcks, ve fre, 


| Manners, | | 
very ſuperſtitious, and much given to ſicaling. In Complexion 
theyre of the blackeſt ſors, and. moſt * 'em walk .quite nd 
| No | u | 55 with- 


appears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid to have a ſweeriſh Taſte 
for almoſt ten Fathoms deep. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of Guinea grows a 
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the Natives; proving to them more pleaſant, ſtrong, and nouriſhing, 


The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, 
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; gai, which is alſo underſtood and ſpoken in ſevera 
particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues in uſe upon the MW — 


they) he being infinitely Good, will be ſure not to hurt chem. 0ʃ 
the very contrary Account, they're very careful in paying their Devo 
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without the leaft ſhame. Some of em on the Sea · Coaſts are given to 
Trading, and underſtand Commerce tolerably well: But general this 
they're a cheating, proud, lazy, and ſluttiſn kind of People. Remark. 

able is one fundamental Law. (or rather an ancient Cuſtom) among den 
ſome People upon the Quaqua-Coaſt ; viz. That every Perſon is ob- 
liged to berake himſelf to the ſame Trade or Employment, which his by f 
Forefathers have follow'd. Upon the Death of a Husband in the King. ) 
dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubject to her own Son, (if | 


any) and may be reckon'd among his number of Slaves; only with this 


difference, that ſhe can't be ſold without leave obtain d from the imme. 
diate Prince of the Country where they live. To kill a conſiderable num. 


ber of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, was a Cuſtom (almoſt) 


univerſal through all Pagan Countries, and particularly here, bur much 
worn out in theſe latter Ages f | | 


Language. ] The chief Language in this . a that __ Sun» 
adjacent Countries, 


Golden-Coaſt, thatof the Acaniſtes is moſt univerſal ; being current almoſt 


all Guinea over, except Anten, Acara, Ningo, and Sinco, which have each 


their particular Dialects. The Trading Part of em underſtand and ſpeak 


Fortugnete. © | 


* Government.) This Country ownerh Subjection to ſeveral Sovereigns 


the chief of whom is ordinarily ſtil'd che Emperor of Guinea, to whom 


divers other Kings and Princes are ſubject. Next to him is the Ring of 


Benin, who is eſteem'd a powerful Prince, having ſeveral States ſubjet 
and tributary unto him. 1 | TOMS, 


| Religion.) Paganiſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profeſſia 


whereof is attended wich many ridiculous Superſtitions; and in ſome 
places on the Golden- Coaſt, that Diabolical Cuſtom of offering up Hi 


man Sacrifices is ſtill in uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The Pythi 


gore an Opinion (embrac'd by a great part of the Heathen World) prevall 
mightily here. Thoſe of che Kingdom of Benin do own a Supream Being, 
; Whom they call by the Name of Orifa, acknowledging him as the Creatol 


of Heaven and Earth; but think it needleſs to ſerve him, becauſe (lay 


tions, and offering Sacrifices to the Devil, or ſome bad Spirit, wv 


they think is che Cauſe of all their Calamities. They like way; * 
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up a yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, reckoning thereby to appeaſe the Waves, 
and procure calm and peaceable Weather. In ſeveral other parts of 


this Country, are neither Idol nor Temple, and many of the People 
ſcem to entertain bur very ſlender hopes of a future State; and wholly 
deny the Reſurrection of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd in the 
Wars. Which Exception hath been undoubredly inculcared upon 'em 


by ſome of their Princes, and that, tis very probable, out of a Political 


Deſign. 
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„ „ 
OR a "42 66: i= length from N. E. to S. w 
42 00] (eng 2 

V between 57 00 Po Long, 8 ) 1s about 840 Miles. 
FF . C S Breadth from E. to W. is 4- 

E betweeng 23 O0 7 of Latit. B bout 570 Miles. | 
- North 5 5 D Sam | 
10 3 5 8 ee River Nuba, chief Towns ae þ 

$ South —— | 5 | J Nubia. 


T Vbia | known formerly under the fime Name ; and now 
1 bounded on the Eaſt by part of Ethiopia Exterior; on 
the Weſt by Zaara and Negroe- land; on the North by Egypt and part of 


F, elgerid; and on the South by Ethiopia Interior] is term'd by the Ita- 


ans ind Spaniaras, Nubia; by the French, Nubie; by the Germans, Nu- 


bien, and by the Engliſh, N bia; 15 call'd from its ancient Inhabitants, 


the Ni or Nubii, cr (according to others) the Nebade and Nobades ; 


and fiually ſome would derive its Name from Nuabia, (once) the Capita 


City f che whole Country. 


Air. The Air of this Country is every- where extremely hot, it be- 


Ik ſeldam N alified with Showers of Rain. The oppoſite place of the 


Globe to N i, is part of Mare del Zur, lying between 220 and 


240 Degrees of Longitude, with 9 and 23 Degrees of Southern Lati 


(8? d S. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 2d and 3d North 
Aimate) is ſaid t be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to the 
ver Nile; but elt where tis generally very barren, being cumbered 
wh many foriuidable Mountains of Sand. Here is good ſtore of Ee. 
pr „eme Suzar-Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few Mines of Gold, 

i. '2ngeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours and halt; 
ee the Sduthmoſt, 11 Hours and half; and the Nights pro- 
7211 nably. 8 e „„ 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold 


ver, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, Cc. 
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Rarities.) In divers Parts of Nubia are till extant the Ruins of 
many Chriſtian Churches, (being reckon d one hundred and fifty in all) 
with ſeveral Pictures of our Bleſſed Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and man 
sunts. Moſt obſervable is chat ſtrange ſubtle Poiſon produc'd in this 
Country, one Grain thereof being able to kill ten Men in a quarter of an 
Hour, It's commonly ſold at an hundred Ducats an Ounce, but never 
w Strangers, unleſs they promiſe by Oath not to uſe it in theſe Parts of 
the world. Remarkable is this Country for being the Birth- place of 


the famous Nubian Geographer. ATE | 
Irchbilhopzicks, 8c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſitles, 


None. 


„ Manners. ] The Nubians (of a Colour extraordinary Black) are ſaid 
to be a ſtrong, courageous, and cunning ſort of People, much given to 
oer, very laborious, and many of em exceeding wealthy, there ng 0 


eſtabliſh'd a conſiderable Traffick between them and the Merchants of 
brand Caire in ER t. 5 . 


Language.] The Nubians have a particular Language of their own, 
which hath ſome affinity with the Arabick and Chaldean; as alſo ſome 
agreement with the old Egyptian Tongue. e 


Government.] This Country is govern'd by its own independent 


ys 

tal king, who is ſaid to be a very powerful Prince. One of his Prede- | 

MW ccflors, call'd Cyriacus, upon Information of the Chriſtians being op- 
preſs'd in Egypt, is reported to have rais'd one hundred thouſand Horſe 

be. for their relief. o a | 8 

the WW 3 2 1 

nd Irms.] 1 5 

ati* 


Religion.] This ſpacious Country was once Chriſtian ; bur the Mini- 
ſtry tailing, the Inhabitants, for want of Paſtors, fell off from Chriſtia- 
"rh ng, and in proceſs of time became either ſtrict Mahometans or groſs 

luulaters. The Sound of the Bleſſed Goſpel did reach the Nubians, and 
ere I Vas cordially receiv'd by them in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


SECT, 


4 Concerning Ethiopia, | 
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Tü a, Complex Body being generally confidered, as divide [© 


into theſe two Claſſes, vic. Upper and Lower; or rather Ethiopis 
Interior and Exterior : 1 ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. There iſ 


8 1, Ethic 
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hr. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Ant. 


dame.) MP HIS Country | badly known to the Ancients, and now 
_ * bounded on Ak North by Nubia; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and 
South, by Ethiopia Exterior] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, 
'Y Ayſinia; by the French, FEmpire des Abyſſins ; by the Germans, Aby. 
fnen; and by the Engliſh, Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Abyſſins. 
* It's call'd Interior, becauſe of its Situation, in reſpeR of the other Ethiopia, 
being encompaſs d by the ſame on three ſides; and Abyſſinia, either from 
the River Abas, or its Inhabitants, whom the Arabians call Abaſſh, 2 
People once reſiding in Arabia Felix. The Name in the Egyptian Lan- 
guage ſignifieth ſcattered Nations, == | 


Fir. ] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Air is 
generally very hot, but yet in ſome Valleys extreamly cool and tempe- 
tate; by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, ſo ſituated 
in divers places, that at certain times of the Year they intercept the 
Sun-beams from low Valleys lying between them. The oppoſite place 
of the Globe to the Land of the A4byſſins, is part of Mare del Zur, and 
Mare Pacificum, lying between 215 and 252 Degrees of Longitude, with 
10 and 23 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 1 | 


Soil, ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 1ſt, ad, 3d North, 
on WF and iſt, 2d, 3d South Climate) is very different; for in ſome places ad- 
of Wl jacent to the numerous Branches of the Vile, the Ground is fit to pro- 
ſins WW duce moſt ſorts of Grain, Fruits, and Herbs, in great plenty; but in 
thoſe that are mountainous and remote from the Nile, nothing is to be 
the ben, bur vaſt Deſerts, ſandy Mountains, and formidable Rocks. This 
the Lad is alſo ſaid to produce great ſtore of Sugar-Canes, Mines of Iron, 
great quantity of Flax, and plenty of Vines; but the Inhabitants either 
now not, or care not to make uſe of theſe things to any conſiderable 
the advantage. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours 
he nnd half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours and half; and che 
„Nights proportionably. N 1 „ 


a. Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
is 2 3 ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 


Barities.)] Many are the Natural SalcPirs of excellent Rock- 
in this Country; and in the Confines of Dancala and Tigra, 
tuo adjacent Kingdoms) is a large Plain, of four Days Journey 
| 8 i | | | che 
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one ſide whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, which 
ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near; ſome 
hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being daily employd in 
carrying of it. (2.) In the Mountains of Gojame, is a great natural 
hollow Rock, oppoſite to which is another, ſo ſituated, that (ac. 
_ cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) 4 Word only 
whiſpered -on its top, is heard at a conſiderable diſtance ; and the 
joint Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as loud x; 
a great Shout of a numerous Army. (3.) Of the many Chriſtian 
Temples in this vaſt Empire, there are ten ſtately ones hewen out 
of the firm Rock, which are reported to have been all perfected in 
twenty four Years; and each of em are ſaid ro be proportionable 
in all its parts, with Gates and Windows in a moſt regular man- 
ner: For the Ichnography of one of thoſe Temples, Vid. Comment, 0 
F. Ludolphi in Hiſloriam ſuum Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 5. page 235, der 
14.) In ſeveral Lakes of chis Country, and the River Nile, is fre. % 
quently ſeen that amphibious Creature, call'd by the Ethiopians, 
Bibat; and Hippopotamas by the Greeks, becauſe of irs having fone MW £ 
_ reſemblance to a Horſe in ſeveral pirts of the Body. This is that 
Creature which goes by the Name of Behemoth in the Book of Job, 
according to the Learned Bochartus | De Animalibus S. S. Part 2. cap. the 
15.) who therein differs extreamly from the Vulgar and (former 
receiv d) Opinion in this matter. (5.) In other Lakes and Rivers, Tho 
is ſometimes taken the Torpil Fiſh, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that if a ME] 
Perſon only touch it, he's ſeddenly ſeiz'd with an exceſſive Cold I man 
and Trembling. The Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat of yin 
burning Fevers by touching the Patient therewith. 1 Of the 
many curious Birds in this Country, the Pibis is moſt obſervable, L 


as being the ready conductor of Hunters to find our their Game; with 
for having diſcover'd any Beaſt in his Jurking-place, he's ſaid to fly lefts 
towards the Huntſmen, and calling inceſſancly Fonton Kerre, (which ſeen 


imports that they ſhou'd follow him) he flies ſoftly before them, 
and is fure to conduct them to their deſired Prey. (7.) Great is tier. 
variety of ſtrange Animals co be ſeen in various Provinces of this val 
Empire; the moſt noted of which are theſe three, Firſt, Thar vr! 
Creature commonly call'd by the Natives, Arweharis ; [and by tt 
Arabs, H ariſh or Harſham' which hath one long Horn in its Forehead: G 
Whereupen ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unicorn of the eien 
Ancients. Secondly, The Cameleopard, (ſo term d from having 1 
Head and Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a: Leopard 
which is 1 ud to have ſo long Legs, that a Man mounted on a 
ordinary H arſe, may eaſily paſs under his Belly, without fo much 
as touching him. Laſtly, The Zecora, which is generally reckon d 
the moſt ( :omely Creature of all Quadrupeds whatſoever. rf 7. 
a particular Account of theſe, and many more in this ous 
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vid. Ludolphus above-mention'd, Lib. r. Cap. 10. And the learned 
1 Bichartus his Hierozoicon, Part 1. Lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of this 
Country, I might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, 
n which ought indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, 
if only a tenth part of what hath been related of ir, were really true. 
„ for the Sabbatical River, (mentioned both by Pliny and Foſephws, 
d which ſome of the Modern Fews would fain perſuade the World, 
were now to be found in this Country, being formerly ſaid to be in Ju- 
ea) tis juſtly lookt upon as one of the many Rabbinical Fiftions among 
Sn. PE. 5 


Ftchbiſhopzicks, &c. ] Although the Abyſſines allow of an 
Eccleſiaſtical Hierarchy in the Alexandrian Church, ( whoſe Patriarch 
i; own'd as their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Or- 
der among em ſuperior to that of a Preſbyter, fave only their 
Abbuna. „„ | 


Manners, } The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons of 

1 Tawny Colour) are generally eſteem'd an ignorant, lazy, and 

perfidious ſort of People; not to be credited unleſs they ſwear by 

the Life of their Emperor. Of ſeveral ridiculous Cuſtoms among 

em, one is, That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil, 

Thoſe in and about Chaxumo; are reckon'd the beſt of the whole 
Empire; divers of them being accounted very Ingenious, beſides 
many others, who betake themſelves to a devour and religious fort of 

lving. „ 5 

Language.] The Abyſſine Tongue ſeems to have ſome Affinityv 
with the Hebrew and Chaldaick. It's divided into a great many Dia- 

lets (the chief and moſt refin'd of which, is the Amaris) and thoſe 

ſeem different Languages within the Limits of this Empire. Remarka- 

ble is the Abyſſine Tongue for one thing truly ſingular, and peculiar to it, 

v7, That whereas the Letter A is reckoned the firſt, by the Abyſſines 
tis commonly accounted the thirteenth, according to the Ludolphus his 
Grammar. „ 1 ö | 
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Government, ] This ſpacious Country is ſubject to one Sove- 
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reign, fſtild in the Ethiopian Language, Naggaſi (which ſignifies . 
Lerd or Ruler) otherways, Neguſcha Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regum : As 1 
for the European Title of Preſter or Preſbyter Fohn, that's now rec- 0 4 
kon'd as one of the, many vulgar Errors in the World. It's now 19 
generally agreed upon, That this Ethiopian Monarch fancieth him - i 
lelf to be ſprung from Solomon and Afaqueda, (or Nizaule, according 


to Foſephus ) Queen of the South, He's ſaid to aſſume a great many 
55 : Wh 4 - | | a van 
% 1 8 
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vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces by Names 


comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions; and ſtiling 


himielf, The Beloved of God, ſprung from the Stock of Judah : The Son | 
of David : The Son of Solomon : The Son of the Column of Sion-: De 


Son of the Seed of Jacob: The Son of the Hand of Mary: The Fon of 
Nahu after the Fleſh : | | after 
Cc. His Government is altogether Deſpotical, his Subjects being 
treated as the worlt of Slaves. 


pleas d ro name. | 


Arms. The Abyſſine Emperors , for enſigns Armorial, bear 2 
Lyon holding a Croſs, with the following Motto, Vicit Leo de Trib | 


 Fuda. 


Religion.] Within the Limits of this ſpacious Empire, is a great | 
mixture of People, as Pagans, Jews, and Mahometans, of various | 
They | 

Hold the written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith ; _ 
that the Canon of Holy Scripture conſiſts of Eighty five Books, 
_ Whereof Forty fix, they ſay, are in the Old, and thirty nine in 
They're not well acquainted witf the Apoſtolich | 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the Nicene, or rather Conſtant inopolitan. 
they're generally 
Eutychians, being formerly led into that deteſtable Hereſy , by Dig 


Nations; but the main Body of the Natives 1s Chriſtian, 


As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation , 


cors, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Emperor, 


they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well Eccleſi. 


aſtical as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy of 
the Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Patriarch 
bur eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a Juriſdiction 
over the whole Church of Chriſt, As they diſown the Pope's Su- 


premacy, fo alſo do they diſclaim moſt Points of the Popith Do- 


Erine ; particularly thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Service in au 


unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in Churches, Celebacy of the 
Clergy, Extream Unction, &c. They make uſe of different Forms in 


Baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday as Sabbath. They 
punctually obſerve Circumciſion, and abſtain from eating ot 
Swines Fleſh, not our of any regard to the Myaich Law, but purely 
as an Ancient Cuſtom of their Country. They're much enclin'd 9 


giving of Alms, and vifiting the Sick. Their Divine Service doch 


wholly confiſt in Reading of the Holy Scriptures, Adminiſtrarion; 
of the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the Fathers. The) 


repail 


The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the Spirit, | 


He is ſo reverenc'd by the greateſt of 
'em, that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, and touch the 
Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth not deſcend to the | 
Eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon his Death-bed ſhall be 
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repair to Church by times, and never enter with their Shoes on, 
nor fit down unleſs upon the bare Ground. They carefully obſerve 
the appointed Hours for Publick Prayer, and perform that Duty 
with great Devotion. In a word, many of the Abyſſines expreſs in 
ſeveral reſpects, a deep Sence of Religion. For a particular Account 


of this People, both as to their Religion and other Remarkables, 


Vid. F. Ludolphus's Ethiopick Hiſtory. The Roman Miſfionaries did 
ſo prevail about Seventy Years azo, that the Popiſh Religion was 


like to have got fure Footing in this Empire; for they had once 


zain'd the Emperor and Court, and obtain'd a Proclamation in their 
Favours, enjoyning the whole Body of the People ro embrace the 
Doctrine of the Roman Church. But the Abyſſines were ſo loth to 
dart with the Religion of their Forefathers, that the Emperor's 
Endeavour to propagate the Roman Faich, occaſion d many dreadful 
Inſurrections in his Empire, which could not be quell'd without 
ſhedding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his Endeavours to be in 


zain, and dreading the Conſequence of making any new Atrempr, 


he wholly gave over the Deſign ; and not only return'd to his for- 
mer Belief himſelf, but alſo gave leave to all his Subjects to do the 
ſame. And that he might regain the [almoſt loſt] Affection of his 
People, he forthwith baniſhed out of his Dominions all Roman 
Miſſionaries whatſoever, together with Alphonſo Mendez, a Jefuir, 
who having been conſecrated Patriarch of Ethiopia as Lisbon, and ap- 
provd by the Pope, had been honourably receiv'd by the 40) ſſine 
Emperor under thar Character, and refided ar Court in a peaccable 
dfcharge of his Office for ſeveral Years. As for the plantataion of 
Chriſtianity in this country, tis a conſtant Tradition among the In- 
habitants, that the Eunuch baptizd by Philip the Deacon, was Stews 
ard to the Empreſs of Ethiopia ; and that upon his return, he con- 
verred the Courr and whole Empire to the Chriſtian Faith. Bur 
(following the Opinion of others) this Country was deſtitute of the 
Blefled Goſpel till the Fourth Century, when firſt inſtructed therein by 
Humentius, (the Son of a Hrian Merchant) who was conſecrated 
Biſhop by St. At hanaſius, and is commonly reckon'd the firſt Abbuna of 
this mighty Empire. | | 


8 2. Ethiopia Exterior. 


Name.] 4 HIS Country ſor rather a Complex Body of ſeveral 


Countries, and thoſe unknown to rhe Ancients ] is 


Bounded on the North by Abyſſinia , on the Eaſt, Weſt and South by . 


the Ethiopich Ocean. Which Country, together with the Abyſſine 
E. wire above-· mention d, is termd by the 1taltans and Spaniards, 
Ethiopia; by the French, Ethiopie ; 


* 


* X 3 | 


„6 * 


by the Germans Ethiopien; and 
| by 
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by the Engliſh, Ethiopia; ſo call'd from e, Uro, and 3. J, Vultus, 
upon the account of its exceſſive Hear, the greateſt part thereof being 
in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſtild Exterior, becauſe of its Situa- 
tion, in reſpect of the other. | | 


Jir.] This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdoms, Empires 
and Sovereignties, and thoſe mightily extended from South to North, 
can't reatonably be ſupposd to enjoy the ſame Nature of Air in all 
its parts. In Biafara and Congo, tis extreamly hot and would be in. 
tolerable to the Inhabitants, were it not qualified in the firſt of 
theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of Rain, and in the other by 
violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern Ocean. In 
Monomotapa and Monoemungi, as alto the Coaſts of Cafres, the Air is much 
more temperate; in Zanguebar, very unwholſome; and in Ajan and 
Abex, extreamly hot. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ethiopia 
Exterior, is that part of Mare del Zur, lying between 210 and 250 De- 
grees of Longitude ; 
Latitude. 


„ Soil.] The various Diviſions of this great Body being ſiruared 
in different Climates, (particularly the iſt, 2d, 3d Northern, 
and the 1ſt, 2d, 3d Southern) the Soil muſt of neceſſity be very diffe- 


rent. Bjafara is ſaid to be leſs fertil than Congo. The Empires of Mond. 
mot apa and Monoemungęi, do produce abundance of Grain, and are gene. 


rally eſteem'd very fit for Paſturage. The other Diviſions on the Eaſt 

and South Eaſt of che 4% ſſines, are for the moſt part, very Barren in all 
ſorts of Grain, yet productive enough of ſome Sugar-Canes, fevera! 
kinds of Fruit and Spices; as alſo furniſh'd with ſome conſiderable Gold 
and Silver Mines, and every where abounding with Elephants and Lyon. 
So rich were theſe Mines found by the Portugueſes, in Zanguebar, and 
ſeveral parts of the Cafres, that the Country about Sofala, hath been 
lookt upon by ſome Modern Geographers, as the much controverted 
Land of Ophir. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt parts, is 13 Hours 
and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 9 Hours and three quarters, 

and the Nights proportionably. N _ 


| Commodities. The chief Commodities of chis Country, are Gold. 
Silver, Amber-Gris, ſome Pearls and Musk, Rice, Mill, Cattle, Limon: 
Citrons, Ivory and Oyl, c. 3555 | 


Rarities.) In the kindom of Angola is found the Qui mar. 
zem, that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, P. 329.7 
Moſt ſorts of Creatures in Congo are to ſeen alſo in Angola, 

014, 
and 


{ 2» 


particularly, a Serpent (calld Minia by the Inhabitants of 2 


with 10 Degrees South, and 25 Degrees North | 
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and Embamma by the Angolois) which is reported to be of ſuch a prodi- 
gious bigneſs, that he's ſaid to ſwallow a young Deer at one Morſel. (3.) 
In divers Lakes of Angola, (particularly thoſe of Quihaite and Angolone) 
re frequently ſeen ſome Water -Monſters, term'd Ambiſiangulo and rl 
noni, by the Natives; but Europeans give them the Title of Syrenes, 
; Whccauſe Coen taken] they fetch heavy Sighs, and cry with a dolorous 
Tone, reſembling very much the mournful , yer charming Voice of a 
woman. One Hand of that remarkable Creature I have lately ſeen in 
the Repoſitory of Natural Rarities at Leyden : And Two Hands in the 
Muſeum Rægium at Copenhagen. (4.) In the Iſland Levando is a remar- 
kable Tree, call'd by the Inhabitants Euſada, and Arbor de Raiz (i. e. Ar- 
tir Radicum) by the Portugueze. It derives this Name from the Nature 
of its Branches, which ſpring forth on all ſides from the Trunk, | where 
tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter] and many of 'em bowing fo 
low as to touch the Ground, take Root and ſpring forth a new, till by 
their Weight they bow down again, and take Root the ſecond time, 
and ſo on till they cover a thouſand Paces in Circuit, and able to lodge 
under its Branches three.thouſand armed Men, who may find Defence 
not only from Heat, bur alſo Rain; fo thick and numerous are thoſe Fi- 

| Whments, and fo well lind with Leaves. (S.) In ſeveral Parts upon, 
„nd South of the River Coanza, are conſiderable Mines of Rock-Salt. 
„kor theſe, and ſeveral other Remarkables of this Country, Vid. Dapper 
„ Wot Africa. | | | ES 


— 


„ „ en as mn 2 BD 


Irchbiſhopticks, &c.] Archbiſhoprichs, Biſhopricks, Univerſities. 
8 ; KK 


Manners, ] The various Inhabitants of thefe many and vaſtly 
extended Countries, are generally a Dull, Savage, and Swarthy 
kind of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms 
prevail. To inſtance only in a few: It's reported of the Emperor 
ot Monomotapa , that when e'er he drinks in publick, the whole 
Court doth - jointly put up their Prayers in his behalf, and that with 
i very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood , alt 
kerſons there living are bound to do the ſame, as likewiſe others 
hearing them, and ſo on; whereby the whole City or Country 
Wacent is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs. In 
the Kingdom of Loango are many Canibals, and in ſeveral Places 'ris 
as uſual to ſell Humane Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as other Nari- 
ons do commonly Beef and Mutten. In the ſame Kingdom tis eſta- 
bliſn d by an ancient Cuſtom , That when cer a Father deceaſeth, 
„his Goods belong not ro the Children, but his own Brothers or 
„ Siſters, who are bound to take care of ſuch of the little Ones, as 
4, they think are not able to care for themſelves. To add no more, 
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we read of another Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a certain people 


inhabiting the Cafres, which is, That whene er a Father deceaſeth, the 


Children, both Old and Young, are oblig'd to loſe the little Finger of 
their Left Hand, and to bury it with him. For deferring the Perform. 
ance of that painful Duty, they're commonly very tender of their pa. 
rents Health, and take all care imaginable to prolong his Life; which 
was probably the Original Cauſe of fo ſtrange a Practice. But of 


all the Inhabitants of theſe various Countries, there's none more 


obſervable for their manner of living than a certain People near 
and commonly call'd by the Name 
They're ſo termed from a frequent Repetition of 


and Bruriſh of all reaſonable Creatures, having nothing fave the 
Shape of Man that can lay claim to that noble Character. Their 
Bodies are uſually beſmear'd with common Greaſe , or ſome worſe! 
ſtinking Stuff, which occaſions a very loathſome Smell. Their ordina- 


ry Habit is a Sheep-Skin , juſt as tis pull'd off from the Carcaſs; and! 


they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris Naturalibus, wrapt about 
their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep, on which they frequent- 


ly feed when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions. Notwithſtanding the unparal- 
lelld Naſtineſs of this People; yet ſome Travellers talk of a certain 
In- land Camibal Nation, (term'd Cobonas) who make frequent Incurſions 


into their Neighbouring Countries, and ſpare none they catch, no, not 


the Swiniſh Hottantots themſelves, who (*rwould ſeem) ſhould make 
Rb % 


Language.] There is a wonderful variety of Languages in thoſe va. 
rious and vaſtly extended Countries, which go under the Name of Et li. 
opia Exterior, The Inhabitants of Congo and Angola have each of em 1 
peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaſtern Diviſions, particularly 


Aijan and Abex, the Arabian, with Variation of Diale& doth chicily pre- 


vail; but the Language in uſe among thoſe of the Cafres, eſpecially tle 


Hot tantote, doth ſeem to be only a confus'd and inarticulate Noiſe and 


Bellowing. 


Government. ] The various Diviſions of this great Body, att 


ſubjected ro various Sovereigns; particularly the Kingdoms of 
Biafara and Congo, are rul'd by their own Kings, to whom fever! 


Princes are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoemungi, ac | 
_govern'd by their reſpective Emperors, (who are reckon'd powerful 
Princes) and to them feveral Kings are Tributary. The People in- 
habiting the South and South-Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body, (except 
thoſe of the Cafres, who know little or nothing of Government) ate 
ſubject to ſeveral Princes, as Zanguebar is govern'd by ſome 1 

5 8 1 Kg 
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M kings of its own; and many Places on the Sea - Coaſts are Tributary to 
ue Portuguezes. The Coaſt of Abex doth principally belong to the Turk, 
YI and laſtly, 4jan is partly under the Turk, and partly its own Kings, 


bs Irms 3 Se 


{M Beligion. ] The numerous Inhabitans of theſe many Countries, are 
e M:cnerally groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, Ajan, and Abex, 
ho incline to Mahometaniſm; and ſome on the Coaſt of the Cafres 
WM (parcicularly the Hottantots above-mention'd) do live without any fign 
of Religion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and Temple; and never ſhew 
ay Token of Devotion among em, except we reckon their Dancing ar 
ede Full and New Moon for ſuch. In the Kingdom of Loango, the ge- 
ir MW icrality of People entertain a certain faint Idea of God, (whom the 

ſe erm Sambian-Pongo ) but being ſunk into che blackeſt Idolatry, they ad- 
1-W nic of many ridiculous Superſtitions in their way of Worſhip. Howe- 
dM ver, the Inhabitants of Malemba, in the fame Kingdom, do vaſtly ſur- 
ur paſs their Neighbours, and by ſome wonderful Marks of Natural Religi- 
- Jon, do publickly baffle their groſs Stupidity; for of them we're 5 
-b inform'd, that they ſet apart every fifth Day for Publick Worſhip; 
in Nu which times one of reputed Integrity makes a Publick Oration deter- 
ns ing them from the Commiſſion of Murther, Stealth, Impurity, or ſuch 
lke; and to enforce his Exhortation, he backs the fame with the pow- 
erful Topicks of Rewards and Punithments in a Future State; affright- 
ing their Conſcience with a miſerable State in the Society of Benimbe 
(i. e. the Devil) on one Hand, and ſolacing their Minds on the other 
wich the hopes of enjoying Zammampoango, by which they mean God, 
or che Maker of this Viſible World. They Iikeways uſe Circumciſion, 
admitting their Children into their Religion by that Ceremony, which 
b perform'd by one of themſelves ſer apart for that Office. 
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SECT. R F 
1 Concerning the African Iſlands. ; 
| ; ER » Madagaſcar, f j 
1 More remarka- ) Iſles of Cape Verde, I. 
$1 1 | ble, as | | The Canary Iſlands. | F. 
3 The African l Che Madera. | 1 ö 
0 lands being J I Zocotora, E. 
| 3 Iſſes of Comore. | | 5 
Leſs remarka- St. Thomas, 4 
i The Princeſs Iſland. 159 
TC... 1 
St. Helena. IF 
The Ifle of Aſcenſion, | | f 
Madagaſcar ; (containing many Provinces , but very uncertain} its! N 
Chief Town is Fanſhere, upon the S. E. part of the Iſland, F 
5 5. Anthony — Y 7 
St. Vincent dan 
IS. Lake Lat 
95 I St. Nicholas 7 
Iſlands of Cape ] Inſula de Sal -— . * N * 
Verde are ] Bonaviſta . I t. Jago in te! 
4 ——— e St. Jago. 


' Jago N. E. to 3 W. 
I Inſula del Fuego N : 
Brava A. | 
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The Canary I. en 0 — Fog T, to W. Chief Tod 
{lands are eneriffe- — > of all is Canaria, in th 
15 Cs Gomera — Iſlund Canaria. 
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* Madera, lying in 32 Deg. 3e Min, North Latitude. Its Chief Ton 
is Tunchal or Tongal, „ am S: 
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nx moſt remarkable of the African Iſlands being hete reduc'd to 
; Four Claſſes, viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verde Iſlands, the Canaries, 
and Madera, we ſhall 3 conſider them, and then take a Genes 
ral View of all the reſt. Therefore, Es 


61. MADAGASCAR, 


Name.) THIS Iſland (unknown to the Ancients) is term'd by the 
© Spaniards, Iſla de San Lorenzo; by the French, St. Law 
ence, otherwiſe Dauphine ; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Mada- 
ęgaſcar; which Name was us'd by the Natives, and till retain'd. As to 
the Title of St. Laurence, the ſame was given to this Iſland by the Portu- 
guezes, it being on St. Lawrence's Day that they made their firſt Diſcove · 
ty of it. 1 7 | 
Jir.] The Air of this Iſland is generally very temperate, and by moſt 
affirm'd to be exceeding wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of 
he Globe to Madagaſcar, is the South part of California. e 
Doll.] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary fruitful in many 
parts thereof, affording all things neceſſary for the Life of Man in 
— plenty. The length of the Days and Nights in Madagaſcar, is the 


. 


lame as in Monoemungi, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of 


* 


k 


| Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Rice, 
. ides, Wax, Gums, Chriſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood of all 
: Orts. 5 | = | | OE OE | 


Barities.] Towards the Eaſtern Part of this iſland is a pleaſant 
and fertil Valley, call'd Ambouſe, which is ſtock? with ſeveral rich 
Hines of Iron and Steel, and yields great Store of the Oyl of 
Sejanum. (2.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent Medici- 
bal Well of hot Water, which proves a ready Cure for cold 
Diſtempers in the Limbs. ( 3.) In the ſame Neighbourhood is a 
dich Mountain, on whoſe top is a remarkable Spring of very Salt 
Water, though upwards of thirty Leagues from the Sea. (4.) In 
dis Iſland ( eſpecially the Southern Provinces) are moſt forts of 
wlncral Waters, very different both in Colour, Tafte, and Quali- 
es; and ſome places afford large Pits of Bitumen. (5.) In 
nis Illand is alſo a River, whoſe Gravel is ſo exceeding hot that 
NE | e - there's 
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there's no treading upon it, and yet the Water of chat River is ex- 

treamly Cold. e 
Manners.) The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to be a Le- 


cherous, Ignorant, Inhoſpitable, and Treacherous Sort of People; they 
hate Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murther by Death. Divers ſingular 


_ Cuſtoms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly theſe Two: 
Firſt, If any Woman be ſafely delivered of a live Child, and afterwards 


die in Child Bed, the living Child is buried with the dead Mother; 


being better ( fay they) that the Child ſhould die than live, having 
no Mother to look after it. The other is, The expoſing of their 


Children te wild Beaſts if brought forth upon an unlucky Day, 
(as they term it) or during ſome unfortunare Aſpects of the Pla. 
nets, as their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts pretend to tell them. So nume. 


rous are thoſe Days they reckon un/ucky, that almoſt one half of the 


Year is accounted ſuch; and hence it is that this Ifland is fo thinly 
ſtockt with Inhabitants. om 


Archbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None, VVV „„ = 


Language.] The Language here commonly us d, is as barbarous a; 


they who ſpeak it. Almoſt every Province hath its peculiar DialeR, 
yet not ſo different but that they underſtand one another; ſo that the 


Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue in common 


-among em ll. 


Government. ] This Iſland is ſubject to many particular Lords, com: 
monly called Rohandrians, who. are continually at War among them. 
felves about their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to defend 


_ themſelves againſt the Invaſion of Strangers. Some formerly reckon'd 


Six Sovereign Princes or Kings in Madagaſcar, others Four; but now 
every Province hath its particular Governor, having under him various 


 Filoubei, (i. e. Governors of Villages and Caſtles) who ſtand accountable 
to him in every thing. 1 


Hh Arms.) Arms, None. 


Weligion. The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagans ol 
Mahometans , except thoſe Feople living upon the Eaſtern Coaſts, 


between Fifreen and Eighteen Degrees and an half of South Lat! 


rude, term'd Zaffehibraim, [i. e. the Race of Abraham]; and others 


on the adjacent Iſland , call'd Nor Hibraim, { i. e. The Iſle of 


Abraham | who differ extreamly from their Neighbours in Regs 
_ e e Matten 


wu ww „e won nt, 
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Matters. For many of em are ſaid to obſerve the Jewiſh Sabbath, and 
give not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World, and Fall 
of Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of the Sacred Hiſtory concern- 
ing Noah and Abraham, Moſes and David. Whence divers Travellers 


conjecture that they're originally deſcended of ſome Jews, who might 


bow been droven upon that part of the Ifland, none knows how, nor 
8 2. Cape Verde Iſlands.” 
Name.) 1 Iſlands ( the Heſperides of the Ancients ) 


are term'd by the Italians, Iſola di Capo Verde; by 
the Spantards, Iſlas de Cabo-verde ; by the French, les Iſles du Cape 


Verde; by the Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, Cape 
Verde Iſlands ; ſo call'd from the oppoſite Cape in Negroe-Land, which 
beareth that Name, and that becauſe it is, or appeareth always of a 


Green Colour. 


Fir.) The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally reckon'd very unwhole- 


| ſome, eſpecially in St. Jago, the biggeſt and chief of them all. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cape Verde Iſlands, is part of the Weſt 


American Ocean, lying berween 170and 180 Degrees of Longitude, with 


10 and 20 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Iſlands, is not the ſame in all, ſome 
fertil, and others extreamly barren. The length of 
ights in them is the ſame as in the Land of the Negroes, 


of em being ve 
the Days and N 
they both lying under the fame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) From theſe Iſlands, the Portugueze tranſport in- 


credible quantities of Salt, as alſo great numbers of Goat-Skins (of which 
they make excellent Cordevants); and likeways from thence may be 


brought maſt ſorrs of pleaſant Fruits, particularly Limons, Citrons, Oran- 


ges, Coco's, Figs, and Melons, 


Rarities.) The moſt remarkable of theſe Iſlands, is the Iſle de Fuego 
or Fogo, ſo calld as being a noted Vulcano, continually ſending up ſul- 
phurous Exhalations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out ( Atna or 


Veſuvius like) in ſuch a terrible manner, and vomits forth ſuch a number 


of Pumice-ſtones, that it annoys all the adjacent Parts. In Inſula de Sel, 
are many Natural Salt-pits, which yield a prodigious Quantity of Salt; 
from whence the Iſland derives its age. 
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Archbichopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None. 6ßk! Mg ur wy los wA0g — — 282 


Part Il. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe, are 
much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. VV 


| | 5 
Aaanguage.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe (as 
| aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their own Language, 

| 5 R DR. a 88 : ETA R 


1 of Inhabitants, were peopl'd by their Diſcoverers the Portugueze, and ar 

W' preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a particular 
Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and commonly reſideth 

Eo JJV (8 


Arms.] 


Beligion,)] The Portugueze here reſiding, are of the fame Religion 
with thoſe in Portugal. 8 ; 


93. The Canary I/ands. 


Name.) THESE Iſlands (the Inſulæ Fortunatæ of the Ancients) are 
„ 8 8 rerm'd by the Italians, Iſola di Canaria; by the Spaniards, 
_ Iſlas Canarias; by the French, les Iſles Canaries ; by the Germans, Ca- 
nariſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, the Canary Iſlands , ſo call'd from the 
chief Iſland Canaria, which deriv'd its Name from Can, Ci. e. Dog, in 


* 


Span ſu] becauſe a vaſt number of Dogs were found thereon by the Spa- 


niards at their firſt Diſcovery of it. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (inclining to heat) is generally 
eftcem'd extraordinary wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
to the Genary Iſland's, is that part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, lying be- 
_ tween 180 and 190 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 33 Degrees of 
e %%%ͤöͤö;èʃ x 


Soil. ] The Soil of moſt of em is wonderfully fertil. In the Iſland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year. Teneriffe is no- 
ted not only for his high Pike (of which afterwards) bur alſo many 


ble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iſlands, (beſides their great plenty of 
Fruits and Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine in the Worn 
2 8 2% 26 | | we} e . * 13 A aps , e 


i 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute 


aurel and Dragon- Trees, where the ſweet Singing- birds do daily war- 
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The length of Days and Nights in them, is the ſame as in Bildulgerid on 
the Continent, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude, 


Commodities. | The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands , are 
wine, Frog Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Canary- 
Bir ds, 7 | MED. | | 1 | 


Rarities.) Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands, is reckon'd a cer- 
tain Tree in the middle of Fro, (rerm'd Garoe by the Natives; and by 
the Spaniards, Santo) whoſe Top is ſaid to be encompaſs'd every Night 
wich a thick miſty Cloud, which condenfing into Water, doth drop from 
the Leaves the next Morning; and that in ſuch quantity, as ſufficiently 
ſerveth all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being deſtitute of Springs, 
As for the Iſle of Teneriffe, tis famous, all the World over, for its pro- 
digious Pike, which (appearing to the Eye as a large Maſs of many 
Rocks, promiſcuouſly heap'd up, in form of a rugged Pyramid) is thought 
by ſome curious Naturaliſts, to have been rais'd on a ſudden by a mighty 
Conflagration of much ſubterraneous, ſulphurous matter, whoſe forcible 
Eruption the very Rocks themſelves could not withſtand, but were 
thereby pil'd up in the manner they now appear. For ſtrengthening of 
this Conjecture, they alledge the great quantity of Sulphur with which 
this Iſland doth ſtill abound, (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and 
the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming to Spectators, 
J. DP 1 


„ Irchbithopricks, &c.] In theſe Iſlands is only One Biſhoprich, ux. 
„(nat of Canaria, „ 8 
in Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spaniards, 
4 Wee much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. The few 


Natives yet remaining, (term'd Guanchas) do moſtly reſide in Mountains, 
Dens, and Caves. oe „ 15 | 


be Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 
be⸗ Language. 1 | * e | 


Government,] Theſe Iſlands belong to the Ring of Spain, whe 
for the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 
and ernor in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 
no- Nentendeth over all theſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Eccleſi- | 
any Wiliical, 1 EE as FF 
of W Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being 
ord. Wolily Spaniards, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe in Spain. 


N 
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Archbithorzicke, &c.] 4rcbbiſhipricks, Biſnhricks, Vniverſtier, d 
—_—_— 8 11 e 


5 Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe, are W 
4 much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent. ; TY Bi 
| 3 Language. ] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe (as 

i aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their own Language. R tal 
| 4 Eg the 


SGovernment.] Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being deſtitute WY vi 
of Inhabitants, were peopl'd by their Diſcoverers the Portugueze, and aa WM the 


— — A CS — E ’ũ i. a Ee —ͤͤ 


7 ²˙ A ror organ 2s. 3 


; preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are rul'd by a particular fer 
il Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice-Roy, and commonly refideth As 
. ds. Co ĩ 8 di 
N 5 Ro 
4 Arms.] by 
4 „5 3 
i | Weligion.] The Portugueze here refiding, are of the ſame Religin MM En 
1 with thoſe in Portugal. „% ¾ Cade. ff the 
= e this 
i EL %o thi 
5063. The Canary I/larnds. . 
| 5 | 451 


Name.] THESE Iſlands (the Inſulæ Fortunatæ of the Ancients) are 
„ F rerm'd by the Italians, Iſola di Canaria; by the Spaniards, 7 
Iſlas Canarias; by the French, les Iſles Canaries; by the Germans, Ca- that 
nariſohe Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, the Canary Iſiands, ſo call'd from the | 
chief Iſland Canaria, which deriv'd its Name from Can, i. e. Dog, in 9 
Spaniſh) becauſe a vaſt number of Dogs were found thereon by the Spa- Ware 1 
- ntards ar their feſt Diſcovery of 18,00 n not 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (inclining to heat) is generally 
eſteem'd extraordinary wholeſome. The oppoſite place of the Globe 
to the Genary Iſlands, is that part of the vaſt Occidental Ocean, lying be- 
| tween 180 and 190 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 35 Degrees of 


South Latitude. | 


Soil.) The Soil of moſt of em is wonderfully fertil. In the Iſland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year, Teneriffe is no- 
ted not only for his high Pike (of which afterwards) but alſo many 

Laurel and Dragon-Trees, where the ſweet Singing-birds do daily war: 
ble their pm. Notes. Theſe Iſlands, (beſides their great plenty of 
kruits and Grain) are famous for producing the beſt Wine in the Wa 
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The length of Days and Nights in them, is the ſame as in Bildulgerid on 
the Continent, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are 


wine, Honey, Wax, Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragons-Blood, Canary- 


Rarities.] Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands, is reckon'd a cer- 


rain Tree in the middle of Fero, (rerm'd Garoe by the Natives; and by 


the Spaniards, Santo) whoſe Top is faid to be encompaſs'd every Night 
with a thick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Water, doth drop from 
the Leaves the next Morning; and that in ſuch quantity, as ſufficiently 
ſerveth all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf being deſtitute of Springs, 
As for the Iſle of Tenerife, tis famous, all the World over, for its pro- 
digious Pike, which (appearing to the Eye as a large Maſs of many 


by ſome curious Naturaliſts, to have been rais d on a ſudden by a migh 


thereby pil'd up in the manner they now appear. For ſtrengrhening of 


the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming to Spectators, 
a5 if long burnt in a Fire, „% en gt PL 


* Irchbiſhopricks, &c.] In cheſe Iſlands is only One Biſhoprick, viz. 
4- WW that of Canaria. e . 


pa · ue much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. The few 


Natives yet remaining, (term d Guanchas) do moſtly reſide in Mountains, 
Dens, and Care 8 


be- Language. 


and Nernor in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 
no- Nextendeth over all theſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Eccleſi- 

TCC 3 

/ of W Religion.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being 
ob ily Spaniards, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe in Spain. 


S 4 Madera 


Rocks, promiſcuouſly heap'd up, in form of a rugged Pyramid) is thought 


Conflagration of much ſubterraneous, ſulphurous matter, whoſe forcible 
Eruption the very Rocks themſelves could not withſtand, bur were 


this Conjecture, they alledge the great quantity of Sulphur with which 
this Iſland doth ſtill abound, (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) and 


in Manners.” The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spaniards, 


be . Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding do ſtill retain their own. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of Spain, whe 
for the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 
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8.4. Madera or Madera s. | 


Name. HIS Iſland (not obſervable of old) is term'd by the 

5 T Italians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Madre; 
by the Germans, Maderen; and by the Engliſh, the Madera or Maderas; ; 
ſo call'd by the Portuguexe at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1429. be. 
_ wholly overgrown with Trees; the word Madera ſignifying ; 


Fir.] The Air of Maderas being very Temperate, confidering the 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteem'd very healthful to breathe in, 
That Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera, is part of the vaſt 0cci. 
dental Ocean, between 180 and 182 Degrees of Longirude, with 32 and 
33 Degrees of Southern Latitude. e 9 


_ - Soil. ] The Soil of this Iſland is very fertil, producing in great 
plenty moſt ſorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's much 
eſteem' d of, being fit to keep for a long time both by Sea and Land, 
The length of the Days and Nights in this Iſland, is much the ſame a; 
in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying under the ſame para. 
lels of Latitude. | . 


5 Tommodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland are excel 
lent Wine, and moſt forts: of defirable Fruits, as alſo Honey and 


| Barities.] What moſtly deſerves the Epithet of Rare on thi Lef 
Iſland, is thar excellent Quality, either of its Air or Soil, or both, ab 
which, like our Neighbouring Iſland, [ Ireland ] proves mortal to al be 


Venomous Animals ; none ſuch being found here, or able to live, if 


brought thither from abroad. In the fide of a Hill, nigh Fonzal, 151 
remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iſſue forth in ſuch FF 
| abundance, that the adjacent parts of the Iſland are then ſubje& to a ter- W 4 
nble Inundation.” EE Fe oe 


5 Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, None. One Biſhoprick, ee 
that of Fanxal or Fouchale, which is Suffragan to Lisbon. TE 

| Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Illand being Portugueze, eff 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but more vit. 
ouſly enclin'd, (if that can be well ſuppos d) being mighty Proficients in 


Lan 


their common Crimes of Theft and Murther. 
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Language.] The Portngueze here reſiding do ſtill retain their own 


e Government. ] This Iſland belonging to the Crown of Portugal, is 
nud by a particular Deputy, whoſe place of Reſidence is commonly at 
0 Tonzal. 1 5 55 | | 
a Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, = 
aforeſaid) are of the ſame Religion with that publickly profeſs'd in the 
Kingdom of Portugal. e „ 


Having thus conſidered, in particular, the moſt remarkable of the 
African Iſlands; proceed we now (in purſuance of our propos d Method) 
to take a general View of all the reſt, or thoſe that are leſs remarkable. 
Now ſuch Iſlands (to be very brief) being ſtrangely ſcatter d up and 
down the Ethiopick and Atlantick Oceans, do many differ in their Air 
and Soil, according to the various Climates they he in; and in none of 
em is any remarkable Place, except only the Iſle of Zocotora, in which 
is a Town of the ſame Name. As for the chief obſervables relating to 
their Inhabirants, [particularly their Manners, Language, and Religion,] 
we may ſufficiently learn the ſame, only by naming thoſe ſeveral States 
or Sovereigns on the Continent, to whom theſe Iſlands belong (they be- 
ing generally peopl'd and poſſeſs d by ſome of them). Their preſent 
Poſſeflors then [in ſhort} are as followet n:! . 55 


the Arabians. 


Zocotora — > 
_ A Comore — —— - the Natives. 
ns WY Leſs remark- \St. Thomas 2 the Portuguexe. 
oth, able Iſlands / The Princes Ifland—— A the Portuguexe. 
o al being Annobon — ——— \ 2 / the Portugueze. 
e . St. Helena —— 9. the Engliſh. 


- Aſcenſion Iſland, not inhabited. 
And fo much bor Africa and the African Iſlands. Now followeth, 
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* AMERICA 


"Merico or N. Spain | 
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N. Mer. or + 
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Terra Canadenſis— | 
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lea Arcica- 
Terra F ma- 
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Land of the anno 
| Braſil — — 
Chyli— - 


Pataguay 
Terra Pagellanica— | 
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«| Terra Antardita—— 
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5 " Mexico, 
8. Fee. 
1 Coca. 


| Boſton. 


S. Fee de Bagota, 
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S. Salvador. 
: | 18. Jago. 


A ſumption. 
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To theſe add the American Iandr. 
Gr all which in Order. Therefore, 
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Sr 
Concerning Mexico or Mel Spain. 


N : d. m. 
— C259 00 { Length from S. E. to N. W. is 
= bereend C297 9. ane] about 2520 Miles. 
8 08 50 a from E. to W. is about 
betucend * 30 hed Lat | 2 N 840 Miles, 
Audience of Guadalajaro— FA 0 dem- —? NW. Shov 
Divided imo? Audience of Mexico > FE Idem- to Ml Year 
Audience of Cuatalama.— - CS. Jago de Guat S. E. ¶ Eaſt 
| nich 
- Cinaloa- -] 1 7 0 
2+... New Biſcay— Barbara —— ln the Mid-land 
Guadalajara Co ) Zaxaticas — | |} Zacatecas — from N. to 8. 
dee ee rs Guadalajara - Idem 
enen e Chiameltan--+ St. Sebaſtian, On thẽ Seacoaſt I Orar 
Taliſco 1 A from N. to 8. N Coca 
N 8 „„ are 
Panico-— | | Idem——Y' ford 
5 | Mexico eee 2 of tl 
Mexico compre- )Mechoacan — f | Idem On Sin Mexi-W Sour 
hends the Pro- Los Angelos © dem- > cans from 
vinces of Antequera-— S A Idem N. W. tos. EH C 
ES # Tabaſco-—— | -= | Port 25. ES Not 
Jucutan | © | Merida 4 Tall 
S Soo Nuſco — | |] Gnevetland— 
Guatimala—\| S. Jago de Guat From, 
Nicaragua — | [Leon S. E. on the 
 Budtimala com- Ib > Rica— | Carthago South Sea. 
ee me Verdgut—— | Conception-——— 
TINY | Honduras New Valladolid) From S. E. to 
Vera Pax-— | | Idem N. W. upon 
Lc — L Cividad rea. —.] Sinus Meri 


Name, 
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Name.) T H I'S Country (diſcovered at firſt by John Grijalve, but 

more exactly view d, and ar laſt conquered by the Valiant 
Ferdinando Cortex, Anno 1518.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the Gulf of 
Mexico; on the Welt by Mare del Zur; on the North by Nova Granada ; 
and on the South by Terra firma. It is term'd by the Italians, Spagna 
Wella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana ; by the French, Nouvelle 
Eſpagne; by the Germans, Neu Spanien; and by the Engliſh, Mexico or 
New Spain; call'd Mexico from the chief City thereof, and New Spain, 

; W to diſtinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


: MY Fir. ] Notwithſtanding this Country (for the moſt part) lieth within 
the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very temperate, and generally reckon'd 
extraordinary wholſom to breath in, being qualifi d with refreſhing | 

MW Showers in the hotteſt Months, and cool Breezes from the Sea all the 

© Year. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro New Spain, is part of the 

Eat India Ocean, lying between 80 and 117 Degrees of longitude, 
with 8 and 30 Degrees of South Latitude, 


d Soil, ] This Country (lying in the zd and 4th North Climate) is 
„ bleſs'd with a very fertil Soil, producing many ſorts of Grain, as Wheat 

Barley, Pulſe, and Maize, ſeveral kinds of Fruits, as Pomgranates, 
it I Oranges, Limons, Citrons, Malicatons, Cherries, Pears, Apples, Figs, 
8. ¶ Cocao-Nuts ; and great plenty of Herbs, Plants, and Roots. Here alſo 

are ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, and vaſt and fpacious Plains, at- 

fording the beſt of Paſturage. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part 
of this Country, is about 13 Hours and three quarters; the ſhorteſt in the 
*. Huthmoſt 12 and an half; and the Nights proportionably. 


E Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wool, 
I Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cocheneel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers Medicinal Drugs. 


Rarities. About three Leagues from Guayaca, is the Stump of 
a hollow Tree, (call'd Tlaco-Chavoya) which was of a prodigious big- 
neſs when intire, being then reckon d ſixteen Fathoms in compaſs near 
the Root, and ſomewhat higher, twelve. Before twas Thunder ſtruck, 
(which occaſion d the hollowneſs) no fewer than a thouſand Men | ris 
laid | could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, under its wide 
extended Boughs. (2.) In ſeveral parts of this Country grows a cer- 
tun Tree, (cali'd Maguey) which may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, 
Wine, Honey and Vinegar. For the Body of the Tree being big anf 
Hollow, contains a good quantity of Liquor as limpid as the beſt 
Fountain-water, and the Surface thereof 1s cover'd with a pure Oily 
e, Whftance, This Liquor being a little boil'd, taſtes like a good pa- 
Wy i 2 2 2 latable 


Nem Spain. 


latable Wine; if much boi ld it's extreamly ſweer, and if long kept ¶ un- 
boil'd] no Vinegar is ſowrer. (3.) In the Audienee of Guatimala are 
ſeveral remarkable Vulcano's, particularly that near Rea-Lejo, which 
towers up like a Sugar-Loaf to a great height, and always ſmokes, As al- 
ſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Weſt of the Lake Nicaragua, which 
frequently evacuares Fire as well as Smoak. 
the Weſtern Coaſt is a great hollow Rock, (call'd by the Spaniard, Buf- 
fadore) which having a large Hole in its rop, makes a hideous Noiſe at 
every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up Water [as a Whale] to a prodi. 
gious height. (5.) in ſome Parts of this Country, are ſeveral Springs of 
Water, fo impregnated with certain Minerals, the Current ifluin 
from them is of ſo darkiſh a Colour, that it reſembles a Stream of Ink, 
(6.) Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico for ſeveral Particulars : As Firſt 
Its having two ſorts of Water, viz. Freſh and Salt. Secondly, That the 
Freſh is uſually Calm, and aboundeth with Fiſhes ; whereas the Salt is, 
for the moſt part, Boiſterous, and breedeth none. Thirdly, In the 
middle of this Lake is a pleafant Rock, out of which doth iſſue a con- 
ſiderable Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd of for ſeveral Diſtempers, 
Laſtly, Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful artificial Gardens, well 
ſtockt with variety of Herbs and Flowers, and moveable from one place 
to another, being ſupported by large Floats of T 
his Natural and Moral Hijtory of the Indies. 


(4.) Nigh to Guatulco, oh 
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” Archbiſhop:icks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, viz. that of 


Bichopricks.] Spaniſh Biſbepricks, erected here, are thoſe of | 


St. Jago de los Cavalleras, 
Leon in Nicaragua, 

p | Antequera. | 
Pueblo de los Angelos, | 


Honduras, 


Guadalajara, 
Una verũties.] 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country, are now eſteem'd a Peo- 
ple very Civil and Docile, and extraordinary Faithful to thoſe they 
love. Some of em are alto wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Pain- 

ting, and making moſt lively Pictures with various colour'd Feathers of 

certain little Birds call'd Cineons. Others are ſaid to play incomparably 
well upon divers Muſical Inſtruments. In ſhort, the generality of this 
People is fo civilizd, that they live after the manner of the Spaniards, 
ve a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, who continue as Wild 
and Savage as ever. The Spaniards here reſiding are much the ſame 
with thoſe in Spain. | 5 


| Language. 
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Language.] The prevailing Language in this Country, is the Spaniſh, 
ir being not only in uſe among the Spaniards, bur alſo the Natives them- 
ſelves, who generally underſtand and ſpeak the fame. The various Dia- 
lets of their ancient Fargon do daily decreaſe, and in a few Generati- 
ons will be quite extinguiſh'd. 


Government, ] This large and pleaſant Country, vas of old ſubje& 
unto, and rul'd by its own Sovereign Princes, call'd Kings of Mexico, 
ind had continued (according to probable Conjectures) a mighty and 
flouriſhing Monarchy tor ſeveral Ages, before twas invaded by Spaniards : 


But being fully conquer'd by them with only a handful of Men, Anno 


1521, under the Valiant Ferdinando Cortez, it hach ever ſince remained 
ſubject to the Crown of Spain, being govern'd by a Vice-Roy commonly 
reſiding at Mexico, and to him is intruſted the overſight of the Go- 
rernors of the various Provinces belonging to his Catholick Majeſty in 


North America, 


Irms, |] Arms. None. 


Religion. ] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Chriſtian, part- 


ly Pagan, and (as twere) a mixture of the rwo, The Sp.miards are ri- 


id Papiſts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion of Popery in their own 
Country. Of the Natives, many do ſtil] retain their Heachenith Wor- 


ſhip, and indeed multitudes are converted ro Chriſtianity, according to 


the Doctrine of the Church of Rome ; but (by our lateſt Accounts) 
they're hardly perſuaded as yet of the Truth of choſe D-Aripes taught 
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358 Part ll. 


SECT. I 
Concerning New Mexico or Nova Gzanada, 
This Country 1s of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, its chief Town is 


S. Fee or New Mexico, upon the River North. 

Name.] HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1540, 
9 and bounded on the Eaſt by Horida; on the Weſt by part 
of California, on the North by Terra Arctica; and on the South by 


Mexico or New Spain) is term'd by the Italians, Granada Nouella; by 
the Spaniards, Nueva Granada; by the French, Nouelle Granada; by the 
Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Engliſh, New Mexico or Nova Grana- 


da. It was call'd Mexico, after the Empire of that Name, deſcrib'd in 


the foregoing Section; and the Epithet Neuva (or New) was added by 


the Spaniards, to diſtinguiſh it from the ſaid Empire, its Diſcovery be- 


ing poſterior to that of Mexico, The Title of Nova Granada, was alſo 


given it by the Spaniards, and that from a Province of the ſame Name 
in their own Country. 7 ns 


Tir.) The Air of this Country (according to the Climate) is abun: 
dantly temperate, and generally eſteem'd very wholſome to breathe in, 
but attended with the great Inconveniency of frequent Hurricanes, be- 


ſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Noe 
Granada, is that part of the Ethiopich Ocean, lying between 70 and 90 


Degrees of Longitude, with 20 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Country is but badly known, and the Soil of thoſe Parts 
already diſcover'd, very ordinary; being generally a dry, ſandy, barren 
Ground, ſar inferiour to moſt other Countries in America, belonging t 
the Spumards, Its bounds being underermin'd, ( eſpecially in the 


Northmoſt Parts) we can ſay nothing of the true extent of its Days and 
Nights. 5 7 | 


Commodities. This Country being none of the beſt, and but rare- 
ly frequented by Strat:gers, its Commodities are very few, Cattle being 


the chief or only thing they trade in. 


Barities.] Whac things in Nova Granada do truly merit the Epithets 
of Rate and Curious, we mult refer to the better Diſcovery of aſter-Ages, 


_ cur Knowleye of this Country being as yet but very fender, 


Tre 


Part II. Granada — 


Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities; 
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Notes ; F 
Manners. ] The Inhabitants of this Country (except thoſe call'd | 
Panches in the Southmoſt Parts) are faid to be of a much leſs Savage 0 
remper than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much given to Mt 
Hunting, and ſeveral of em underſtand Agriculture tolerably well. | 
; Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do commonly uſe the Spa- bl | 
i Tongue. As for the Natives of this Country, they retain their own - 8 
Jamon, of which we can give no account. | 9 ; 
* Y Government, ] The New Mexicans are ſtill govern d by certain Cap- ; 
Lins of their own, call'd Caciques ; but the Spaniards here reſiding, 
and thoſe of the civilized Natives, are ruFd by a particular Governor, 
) Wl ſent thither by the King of Spain, whoſe place of Reſidence is ordina- 
ih at Santa Fee, upon the River Nort. 5 a 
0 | | 


e Arms. 


| Religion] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idolaters, 
and many of em have little or no Sign of Religion at all. The Spaniards 


DO 


u, ¶ here reſiding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Europe. 
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SECT. M 
Concerning Floꝛida. 
d. m. . 
1297 OO bout 1000 Miles. 


. 26 SON e Breadth from N. to S. is 4: 
5 (berweerg 40 o 55 of Latit. C20 bout 600 Miles. 


1— 
* 


3 Cberweene 276 00% of Long, CE Length from W. to E. is a. 


The large Country of Florida being of no certain Diviſions, it 
Br Coca, in the main Land. 


Chief Towns are G 5. Auguſtine, : en 5 1 
. Mat lien, Sin the Peninſula of Tegeſte. 


Name: |} T HIS Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anm 
1 1497. but more particularly afterward by John Depay, 

a Spaniard, who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his Catholick 

Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is Bounded on the Eaſt by the main Ocean; on 
the Weſt by New Mexico; on the North by Carolina, and part of Terra 

Arctica; and on the South by Sinus Mexicanus. It is term'd by the Ita- 

lians and & panfards, Florida; by the French, Floride ; by the Germans 


and Ergliſh, Florida; © call'd by the Spaniards, either becauſe they ar- 


nv'dat it on Palm- Sunday, ( hich they term Paſcha Florida) or becauſe 


they found the Country full of Flowers at their Arrival. 


I:r.] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordinary tempe- 
rate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live to 
great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is that Part of 
the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 96 and 110 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 26 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the sth and 6th North 
Climate) is wondertully fertil, abounding in moſt ſorts of Grain, 
Herbs, and Fruit. It's alſo well ſtor'd with Veniſon and Fowl; enrichd 

with conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpccially thoſe of the %. 


_ palachine Mountains; and here they fiſh vaſt numbers of valuable Pearls 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 14 
Hours and a quarter; the ſhorreſt in the Southmoſt, is 9 Hours ; and 


the Nights proportionably. ! 


Commodities, ] This Country being ſlenderly known in the In. 


land Parts, and even thoſe next the Sea, but little frequented by 
| e Stangen 


. 


Its 


Strangers, its Commodities are very few, yet very coſtly ; viz. Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, and Furs. | W 


Rarities.) In theſe Parts of Florida, grows a certain Tree, about the 


bigneſs of an ordinary Apple-Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit, the Na- : 


tives uſe to ſqueeze out, and therewith anoint their Arrows, being a 
rank ſort of Poiſon. If there be no Fruit, then they break off a Branch, 
and out of it do preſs a milky Subſtance, equally poi ſonous with the 

uice of the Fruit. So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, that if a few hand- 
tuls of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown irito a large Pond of Standing- 
Water, all forts of Beaſts that happen to come and drink thereof, do 
ſuddenly ſwell and burſt aſunder;> Purchas his Pilgrims, Part 4. Lib. 8. 
Cap. 1. In Bahama, (an Ifland near C. Florida) is the famous Bahama 


Spider, the biggeſt of all the Species, being two Inches long, and deſer- 
vedly term'd Phalangium Maximum Indicum. He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe 


not ſo big as the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Some of theſe remarkable Inſects 
are to be ſeen in the publick Muſæum of Greſham-College, London. 


FIrchbiſhop2icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
None. | XN 1 e | 

Manners.) The Horidins are naturally White, but by anointing 
themſelyes (both Men and Women) with a certain Ointment, they til} 
appear of an Olive-Colour. They are tall of Stature, well proportion'd, 


Lovers of War, and ordinarily go quite naked, except a {mall piece of 


Deer-Skin, which many wear about their middle. ; 


Language.] The Language of che Natives doth very much differ in 
Diale&, according to different parts of this Country. The few Spaniards 
here reſiding, do ſtill retain the Spaniſh, NES 


Government. )] The Natives of this Country are ſubje& to feveral 
Lords of their own, (term'd Parouſtes or Caciques_} one of whom is ſaid 
to have the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt, as an Em- 
peror. The Sp:niſh Colonies on the Sea-Coalts, have their peculiat 
Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty. | 


Arms. 3%; F́ðͤ 
Religion.] The Natives of this Country, are groſs idolaters, wor 
ipping the whole Hoſt of Heaven, cſpecially the Sun, ro whom they 


attribute the good Fortune of all their Victories, and return him Thanks 


accordingly, They mightily reſpe& their Prieſts, (who are generally 
Sorcerers) and call them by the Name of Foanas, and in ſome places 
Jawa's. Several Miſſionaries were ſent into this Country in the Days of 
Charles che Fifth ; but the Savage Inhabitants quickly Kane 2 
VVVͤNCCN A 2 2 5 
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. Te Canadenſis (ſo calld from the River Canada ) being crc 


Concerning Terra Canadenſis. 


FE F200 oo „58 e Length from E. to W. is 2. 
between g Sof Long. / * 1 


U 
* x | 
ED C | = JB : 
30 o ; = ) Breadth from S. to N. is 4: 


| eat North 5 5 80 
It being divided into the River Canada. 5 
| (0 t 55 | 
North com- 5 Ter Canadenſis þ ropria-} 1 I 
F From N. to 
* (Nova Francia Caen. | Quibeck —— > 8 "A 
- 1 . = 
Nova Scotia | = | Port Royal— | 1 
; The Dag Texrime- uh = | 5 
_ few England — E] Boſton =»—— ?* 
5117 £4 
— < | New Tork Ps Idem 
Prenends f N.Ferſe Eaſt ] Elizabeth — | . 
| Thoſe } -* A weſt 0 LI ſingburgh - been N. E. 
„ Penſilvania I Philadelphia- T to S. W. 
I Maryland ==— [ Baltimore — 
Virginia [James Town | 
Carolina 3 (Charles Town \ 


a vaſt Complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and conſide- MW Dc 
rable Countries, and particularly thoſe in which the Engliſh W of 
Nation is chiefly concern'd; we ſhall diſtinctly conſider its various Divi- of 
ſion (eſpecially choſe of the Engliſh Empire) and that in the fame Or- 
der laid down in the foregoing Table, Therefore, 


ST 


S I, Teſs 


. Part II. Nera Canadenſis, 363 


§ 1. Terra Canadenſis propria. 


T HIS Country being the Northmoſt of all the reſt, is eſteemd 
none of the beſt. But being ſo ſlenderly known as yet, we 


paſs on to 


. $ 2. Nova Britannia. | 
I W HIC H Country is likeways of a very ordinary Sil, by what 
we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little frequented 
as * former. We ſhall therefore make no ſtay therein, but pro- 
ceed to LI | 0s | 


98 3. Nova Francia. 


; Fe Country is reckon'd to be much colder than moſt others in 
the ſame Latitude; however *ris ſaid to be bleſsd with a Soil a- 


bundantly Fruitful z and is chiefly furniſnt with Stags, Bears, Hares, 


Martins, Foxes, Conies, and great ſtore of Fiſh and Fleſh. The French 
| here reſiding, (about fix thouſand in Number) do commonly trade in 
Bever, Mouſe-Skins, and Furs. This being all that's remarkable of it, 


we continue our Progreſs to the next Diviſion, vi. 
$ 4. Nova Scotia. 


7HICH Country (firſt diſcover'd by Sebaſtian Cabot, at the 

Charge of Henry the Seventh) was once inhabited by a Scotafs 
Colony, ſent over Anno 1522, by Sir William Alexander | then Lord Se- 
cretary of Scotland] to whom King James by Letters Patent made a 
Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became Maſters 
- the Country, and ſettled themſelves therein, calling it by the Name 
of Accadie, RN ne 1 


ſtern Engliſh Empire; and that according to their Order, as they lie in 
ce foregoing Table. The firſt whereof is a, 5 


Aa 2 6 8. New 


2 * 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terra Canaderſis, as Countries 
little known, and of leſs Note unto us: Proceed we to that which more 
nearly concerns us, viz. a peculiar view of the various Parts of the He- 
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 Scarborow, is a Ridge of Mountains in length about an hundred Leagues, 


26 4 Terra Canddenſes. 


6 5. New England. 


. Name.] T HIS Country, diſcover'd firſt by the Engliſh, under the 


Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 1457. and afterwards ta- 


ken Poſſeſſion of for Queen Elizabeth by Sir Philip Amadas, Anno 15 58.) 
is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by fome | 


of Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie or Nova Scotia; and on the 


by the Spaniards, Nueva Inglaterra; by the French, Nouvelle Angleterre, 


by the Germans, Neu Engeland; and by the Engliſh, New England; ſo | 
call'd by the Diſcoverers, after the Name of their own Country. — | 


Air.] Notwichſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderably | 
more Southern than Old England, yet the Air of both is much rhe ſame ; | 
the Heat thereof being allay'd by cooling Breezes, which frequently | 


happen. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to New England, is that part 


of the vaſt Atlantich Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude. ol 


Soil.] The Soil of chis Country is in moſt Parts very fertil, produ- 


cing in great plenty moſt forts of Engliſh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, be- 
ſides Indian Corn. It's very well ſtockt with Fiſh and Fowl, as allo va- 
riety of tame and wild Beaſts. In ſhort, tis not only furniſhe with the 


Neceſſaries, but likeways many of the Comforts of Humane Life; and 


the Colony (now upward of an hundred thouſand) doth flouriſh daily 


more and more. The length of che Days and Nights in New England, is 
much the ſame as in the Northern Provinces of Spain, they both lying 
under the ſame Parallels of Latitude, 


Commoditics.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Fill, 
Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſc-Skins, 


Furs, c. And tis obſervable of thoſe in New England, that they have 
Annualiy, for ſome Years, imported and exporred to and from 0% 


England, as many Commodities in Value as they carry'd our at firſt. 


Varities.] In ſeveral Parts of New England grows a certain Fruit, 


(term'd the Butter-Nut) fo call'd from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
yields a kind of ſweer Oil, that hath the exact taſte of ordinary Butter. 
(2.) In Baker's Cave, about fifty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, is found 


the Scarlet Muſcle, whoſe Purple Vein being prickt with a Needle, yields 
a Juice of a pure Purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Die, that no 
Water is able to waſh ir out. (3.) About eighty Miles North-Eaſt ot 
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and known commonly by the Name of the White Mountains, becauſe 
their Tops are cover'd with Snow all the Year round. Upon the higheſt 
of theſe Mountains is a large plain, and at the fartheſt end of it, a na- 

tural Rocky Pyramid, (vulgarly call'd the Sygar-Loaf) to the uppermoſt 
part of which one may eafily aſcend by a continued Ser of inartificial 
Steps winding about the Rocky Mount up to its very Top, where is 
mother Plain of about an Acre of Ground, and in the Middle of it a 
deep Pond of clear Water. ( 4.) Upon the Sea-fide, near New- Haven, 
is a large Bed of Sand of a perfect Black Colour, with many Grains of 

Red and White intermixt. (5.) Upon the Coaſt of New England is ſome- 
times taken that remarkable Fiſh, which the Engliſh Inhabitants call by 
che Name of the Monk - Fiſh, becauſe he hath, as twere a Hood much of 
the ſame Faſhion with a Frier's Cowl. (6.) In divers parts on the 
Coaſt of this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 
Star-Fiſh : A rare kind of which, taken in the Bay of Matachuſet, is 
to be ſeen in Greſham-College, and deſcribd in the Philo. Tranſ. 
N. 33.] under the Name of Piſcis Echionoſtellaris Viſciformis. (7.) Of 
many rare Birds in New England, the moſt remarkable are the Trocu- 
lis, and that call'd the Humming Bird. The former of rheſe (being 
about the bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable for three things: 
Firſt, Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf, Na- 
ture hath provided him with ſhary pointed Feathers in his Wings; by 
darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he ſticks faſt and reſts ſe- 
curely. Secondly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to build (as 

Swallows) in the Tops of Chimneys, but of ſuch a Faſhion that it hangs | 
down about a Yard Iong. Laſtly, Such Birds are remarkable for their 
Ceremony ar departing ; it being always obſerv'd, that when they re- 
move, they never fail to leave one of their Young behind in the Room 
where they have neſted, making thereby (as 'twere) a grateful Acknow- 
'edgment to the Landlord for their Summer's Lodging. As for the 
Humming Bird, he is obſervable for being the leaſt of all Birds. The 
manner of his Neſt reſembles a Bottom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in 
which he's hatcht, is not larger than a white Pea of an ordinary ſize. 
Fut of him elſewhere. For theſe and ſome other fuch Remarkables, 
Vid. that ſmall Treatiſe, entituled, New England's Rarities, per 7. 
Jabelhn, Gent. He 


Archbiſhop: icks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks and Biſhoprichs, none. As for 
Univerſities, here are two Colleges erected at New Cambridge, which 
{in Conjun&ion with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning hereafter eſta- 
buſn'd may, we hope, deſerve that Title in proceſs of time. 


Manners.] The Ergliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame with 
thote in 01d England. As to the Natives, they are generally characte - 
ized thus, viz. a People that's Cratty, Timerous, as alſo DL 
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ding, are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral Courts of 


the Plantation. The Management of Publick Affairs, is in the Hands of 
à certain number of Magiſtrates and Aſſiſtants, determin'd by their 
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where) into different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, except Nip 
thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Chriſtianity, by a late de. N bort 


taking, (which might probabiy be leſs ſubje& to Abuſes, than erecting Snal 
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Cruel and Revengeful when they find Opportunity. But ſome of e 
are of a much milder Temper, being likways very Ingentous and quick 
of Apprehenſion. Their Number eſpecially within the Engliſh Territg 
ries) is mightily diminiſh'd, the greateſt part of em being ſwept aua 
by the Small Pox, about the firſt Settlement of the Engliſh ; others hy 
Tumults among themſelyes, and moſt of the reſt by the late treacherous 
Wars with the Engliſh, 


Language.] The Engliſh Inhabirants of this Country uſe their om 1 
Language. As to that of the Natives, its divided into a great many Dis. 2 
nguage 5 e Natives, its 8 Du Ger: 
lects, and reckon d very difficult to be learn d by Strangers; the gene. ther 
rality of its Words being extreamly long, and of an inarticulate Pro. gur 
nunciation. „„ (eff 
eſſi 
Government. The Natives of this Country, are divided into many "ap 
Bodies, and are ſubje& unto their Sachams and Sagamores, who exer- | j 


ciſe an abſolute juriſdiction over them; the Will of their reſpectize 
Governors being all the Law they pretend to. The Engliſh here reſi 2 


Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes, both Civil © 
and Criminal; as alſo for making and repealing of Laws that concern and 


Patent; and out of theſe do the People annually chuſe a Governor, and E 


| Deputy- Governor. e 5 1 Rela 
Barities. The Fnglifh here reſiding, are Profeſſors of the Pri. * 
teſtant Religion in general, but greatly divided (as too common elſe- N hc 


rious Divine, Mr. Fohn Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible, and 


ſeveral Books of Devotion, into a certain Dialect of the Indian Tongue, 


and by frequently preaching among them in their own Language) 
laid ſome Foundation for a more general Converſion; did ſuch 4 
generous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian Bene factors, as to extend 


their Charity that way (than which none can be more extenſive) d » 


to mortifie ſome part of their worldly Eſtate for that noble Under: 


and endowing of Hoſpirals, Alms-houſes, and ſuch like) that in pro- 


a : . R 
ceſs of time, ſuch a Stock of Money might be ſetl'd in a ſure Fund, _ 
as yearly to afford a deſirable Competency to a continued Set of Men, WW, . 
who thould be found ſufficiently able and willing to labour in that moi MW = 
Chriſtian Defign, ns 1 5 1 A 

| 85 | Nor 
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$6. New York. 


Name. ] 1 Country, (diſcover'd Anno 1609. by Mr. Hudſon, 
and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; 
on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New England; 


and on the South by New Ferſey) is rerm'd by the Italians, Torke Nouella; 


by the Spaniards, Nuevo York ; by the French, Nouvelle Yorke ; by the 


Germans, Neu Torke ; and by the Engliſh, New York; ſo call'd from the 
then Duke of York : For it being ſold by Mr. Hudſon to the Dutch, with- 
out leave from his Maſter, the King of England; and they keeping Poſ- 
ſeſſion thereof, under the Name of New Netherland till the Year 1664. 
was then reduc'd to the Engliſh Crown; whereupon b Charles II. 


by ſpecial Writ, made his Royal Brother { the Duke of Tork] Proprietor 
of ir, from whom (as aforeſaid) ir derives its Name, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is commonly reputed to be much 
the ſame with that of New England. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to New Tork, is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 


and 130 Degrees of Longitude, with 40 and 42 Degrees of South 
Latitude. Ez 1 e . 


Soil.] The Soi“ of this country, as alſo Long Iſland, is (by general 


Relation) fo rich, that one Buſhel of European Wheat, doth ordinarily 


produce an hundred in many Places. It aboundeth likeways wich moſt. 


ſorts of Engliſh Grain, Herbs, and Fruits; and produceth excellent To- 


bacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, c. The length of the Days and 


Nights in this Country, is the fame as in the Kingdom of Naples, they 
both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are To- 
bacco, Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer and Elk- Skins, and other coſtly Furs; 
or which the Engliſh and Dutch trade wich the Natives. 


Karities.] In divers parts of New Tork, (eſpecially thoſe nigh 
unto and upon the Banks of the River Connecticut) grows a fort of 
Snake-weed, whoſe Root is much eſteem'd of for the Biting of the 
Rattle-Snake. Being pulveriz'd, it hath an excellent Fragrant Smell, 


and a good Aromatick Taſte, but ſeems different from the Serpertaria of 
the Shops. „ 


. Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſipricks, Biſhoprichs, Univer ities. 


Manners. ] 
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Manners.] The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of 7 
Iſtand) are, by mortal Diſeaſes and frequent Wars among themſelvez 
reduc'd to a ſmall number. Some of em are now ferviceable to the 
Engliſh; and the reſt ſpend their time commonly in Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove from place to place, and 


leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, and planting the Corn, They're 
much given of late to Drinking, and frequently intoxicate themſelyez 


with ſtrong European Liquors. _ 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Country being Engliſh, and 2 
few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſpective Countries, 
The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant DialeR of the Indian Tongue, 


Government, ] The Natives of this Country are govern'd by their 
peculiar Sachems, who are ſaid to adviſe with their chief Councellors 
in Matters of Importance, bur ſtill to pronounce the definitive Sentence 
themſelves, which their People commonly receive with great Ap. 


plauſe. The Engliſh here reſiding, are ſubject unto, and rul'd by their 


own Governor, authoriz'd and ſent over by his Majeſty the King of 


_ Great Britain, 


Arms. 


Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the fame in 
point of Religion with thoſe here in England: But the Natives ate 
ſtill in the dark, and addicted to the. blackeſt Idolatry, the genera- 
lity of em being ſaid ro worſhip the Devil, under the Name of 6 
netto, to whom they frequently addreſs themſelves, with a kind ot 
Magical Rites, and their Prieſts (call'd Pawaws ) do act as fo many 
Conjurers. I | 


$7. New Jerſey. 


Name, } K hk Country (diſcover'd by the Engliſh, under the Con: 


1 duct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. lately divided into 
Eaſt and Weft Jerſey, and Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main 


Occan; on the Welt by tome of Terra Arctica; on the North by Nen 


Tork; and on the South by Penſilvania) is term'd by the Italians, Fer 
ſeia Muella; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Jerſey; by the French, Nell 
Jerſey ; by the Germans, Neu Jerſeii ; and by the Engliſh, New Jene,; 
10 call'd from the Iſland Ferſey in the Britiſh Channel; bur why 1 


_ term'd is ſomewhat dubious, 


4 | : Air.] 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteem d abundantly healthful to 
breathe in, and agreeable enough to Engliſh Conſtitutions, as ſufficiently 
e appears from che long Experience of many Planters. The oppoſite Place 
no. of che Globe to New Ferſey, is that part of the vaſt Indian Ocean, lying 
md between 120 and 130 Degrees of Longitude, with 39 and 41 Degrees 
rel of Southern Latitude. | pats 


[Ly Part Il. 


| 1M bclievd to prove much better after the felling of the Timber, and 
cM clearing the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to make a good 
Progreſs. The length of the Days and Nights in this Country, is the 


ſame as in the Souxh of Italy, they both lying under the ſame Parallels 


of Latitude. | 


Commodities, The chief Commodities exported hence for Eng- 
land, are Whale-Oil, Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattoon, and Mar- 
tin-Skins: As alſo Beef, Pork, Corn, Butter, and Cheeſe to the Adja- 
cent Iſlands. 3 % yo On any : 


proportionable to his Curioſity. Here alfo is rhar huge Creature call d 


ar} the Mooſe, of whoſe Skin they make excellent Buff. 
My YG Irchbthopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 
| of One. | | | RS 


any 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number than in 


moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reekon d a very {imple and 


innocent ſort of People, and many of em are now become very ſervi- 


in Manners with thoſe in England. ” 
on- | 
into 
main 
New 
Jer 
elle 
je), 


y 10 


this Country, is, in general, that 'tis one of che many different Dialects 
of the Indian Tongue. Thoſe of the Plantation retain and uſe their 
own Language. e „„ 


holder by che Inhabicants thereof; Theſe Freeholders meet at a cer- 
a = B bb tain 
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Soil.} The Soil is not every where the ſame, being in ſome Parts 
extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. Bur 'ris generally 


Rarities] As the principal Obſervables of New Ferſey, we may 
reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers parts of that Country, and 
eaſily found by the curious Botaniſt, if only at the pains ro make a ſearch 
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ceable to the Planters. The Engliſh here reſiding, are much the ſame 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives of | 


Government. J This Country being divided into a certain number of 
Shares or Proprieties; out of each Propriety is Annually choſen a Free- 
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rain time of the Year, as a general Aſſembly, or compleat Repreſenta- Port 
tive Body of the whole Colony: In that Aſſembly, (together with the of! 
Governor, or his Deputy) is lodg d the Legiſlative Power, in making 

or repealing of Laws relating to the whole Province; but ſtill wich 1 
this Keſtriction, that they no ways infringe that Liberty of Conſeience, I nere 
ar firſt eſtabliſnt; and that by an irrevocable fundamental Conſti. © wh! 
rution, never to be alter'd by any ſubſequent Law whatſoever. No Wa 
Tax or Subſidy, Rates or Services, are to be impos'd upon the 

People, but by and with the Conſent of their Repreſentatives in that 6 


Aſſembly. Nol 
851 1 : 


Religion, } The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Perſuaſions in MW ©?" 
Point of Religion there being a Liberty of Conſcience allow'd to all of her 
the Colony. But the poor Natives (to our great Shame) are ſtill gro- Wu 
ping in the Twilight of Pagen. 


j 

. dia 
88. Penſilvania. 4 
| 9 | ſpe 


Name, ] TD S Country (diſcover'd at the ſame time with the 
5 reſt of the adjacent Continent, and Bounded on the ( 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Arctica, I Per 
on the North by New 7erſey; on the South by Maryland) is term'd by ma 
the French, Penfilvanie ; by the Germans, Penſilvanien; by the Italians, I Pre 
Spaniards, and Engliſh, Penſilvania; ſo call'd from William Penn, Fſq; kin 

whom King Charles II. made firſt Proprietor thereof by Letters Patent, 

nno 1680. . e e 85 


Air.] The Afr of this Country is generally granted to be | 
clear and ſweet , the Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds, I fua 
The length of the Days and Nights, is much the ſame here as in New WO Wi 


Jerſey. | 


Soil, ] The Soil of this Country is tolerably good in many Parts , I tic 
bur in ſome Places extreamly barren. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Penſilvania, is that part of the Eaſt-India Ocean, lying between 115 

3 25 Degrees of Longitude, with 40 and 45 Degrees of South La- A 

nude... -- „ | e | 


Commodities. There being no conſiderable Trade as yet ſert!'d 


between this and Foreign Countries; the chief Commodities hitherto 1 


wo 22 


Part II. | Terra' Canadenſis. 37 7 
orted, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe-Scaves, commonly ſent to the Iſland 
of Barbadoes. | ER. =: IR 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral parts of Penſilvania, are Springs of good Mi- 
neral Waters, particularly thoſe abaur Two Miles from Philadelphia, 
whieh, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with our Purging 
Waters at Barnet. POT 1 


Archbiſhopzichs, &c.) Archbiſhopricks, Biſhypricks, Univerſities a 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country being Perſons of tall Bo- 


dies, and ſwarthy Complexions, are generally reckon'd more mild and 


civilly enelin d, than moſt others of the Indian Nations. The Europeans 
here reſiding, being moſtly Engliſh, with a few Dutch and Swedes, are 


much the ſame with thoſe in Europe. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives, being a Diale& of the In- 


dian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofry, ſweet, and empharick, in re- 
ſpect of many others in theſe Parts of the World; as alſo very eaſie to 
be acquired by Strangers. The Europeans here reſiding, retain the te- 
ſpective Languages of their own Countries, 1 N 


Government.] This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) ro William 
penn, by his Majeſty King Charles II. the Publick Affairs thereof are 
manag'd by ſeveral Courts of Juſtice , there eſtabliſn'd under him as 
proprietor, who (or his Deputy) rules the ſame in Subordination to the 


king of Great Britain. 
Arms. 
Beligion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of different Secis and Per- 


ſuaſions; but Enthuſiaſm chiefly prevails, this Country being ſtock'd 


with Quakers by their Governor , William Penn, The Natives are faid 


to have a pretty clear Notion of a Supreme Being, che Immortality ot 


the Soul, and a Future State. Their Worſtip chiefly conſiſts in Sacri- 
tices and Songs, intermixt with Dancing. e 


bo. Mary-Land. 


Name, ] 12 TS Country (diſcover d by the Engliſh, under the Con- 
IX dud of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and bounded on the 


Eaſt hy part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Ar#i- 


ca; on the North by Penſiluania; and on the South by Virginia) is termd 
by the Italians, Marylandia; by the Spaniards, Tierra de Maria; by the 
FO ” ron orench, 
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French, Terre du Marie; by the Germans, Marienland; and by the En- 
gliſh, Mary-land; ſo call'd at laſt in Honour of Queen Mary, Wife to 
King Charles I. who gave it by Letters- Patent, under that Name, to the 
Right Honourable Cæcilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, Anno 1632. | 
Fir. ] The Air of this Country is much more healthful now, 
and more agreeing to Engliſh Conſtitutions than formerly, when the 
Woods were entire: And the better it ſtill grows, the greater Pro. 
greſs they make in felling the Timber. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Mary - land, is that part of the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 
120 and 130 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 40 Degrees of South 
Latitude. ; 5 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is generally reckon d very fertil and 
rich, producing in great Plenty the ſame things with New Tork. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in Maryland, is much the ſame as in the 


Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels 


of Latitude. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country, are To- 


bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, EIA. 


Barities.] Of ſeveral rare Cruſtaceous Animals found in this Country, 
That call'd the Signoe or Signenoc , is moſt obſervable; and that parti- 


cularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For they being 


plac d. under the covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe Operation is 


Wonderful in every thing) hath ſo order'd, that thoſe Parts above the | 


Eyes are ſo tranſparent, as to convey a competency of Light, whereby 
the (otherways benighted) Animal can clearly fee its way. For ſeve— 
ral other remarkable Creatures, with a Catalogue of rare Plants in Ma- 
ry-land, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. N. 246. ; - 


Irchbiſopricks, &c. ] Archbiſhopricks , Biſhopricks , Vniverſitic 


None. 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country (conſidered in the main) 
are generally reckon'd the ſame with thoſe of New Tork, or the neareſt 
to them in their Temper and Cuſtoms pf any other of the American Na. 
tions whatſoever. The Engliſb here reſiding, are much the ſame with 

.ghoſe in EN. %%% — 


Language.] The Language of the Natives in this Country, is ſaid 
to conſiſt of divers Idioms, very different ſrom one another; and none 
of em either ſo pleaſant to the Ear, or fo eaſie to be acquired b) 
EL LET dro cre Td 8 2 8 Sſttangeſs, 
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Strangers, as thoſe in Penſilvania. The Engliſh here reſiding, uſe their 
on Language. | 


Government. ] The Right Honourable Cæcilius Calvert, Lord Balti- 
mre, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Parent | Anno 1632. ] crea- 
ted Lords and Proprietors of Maryland, (excepting the Sovereign Do- 
minion and Allegiance, with a fifth part of the Gold and Silver Ore re- 
ſerv'd to his Majeſty). The Government of the Colony by their Lord- 
ſhip's care and prudence, is ſo model'd, that we may reckon it a Dimi- 
nutive of that of England. For the Supreme Court | call'd a General A. 
{mbly | reſembles, in ſome Meaſure, our Engliſh Parliament; being di- 


wo — TD 4 _ DP ww 


vided into an Upper and Lower Houſe. The upper conſiſts of the Governor 


himſelf, with his Council, and ſuch Lords of Mannors, and others, as his 
Lordſhip or Lieutenant ſhall Pl Writ call thither. The Lower is made 
up of Delegates elected and ſent by each County of the whole Planta- 


ted by both Houſes, and aſſented unto by his Lordſhip, hath the 
Sanction of a Law, and can't be repeal'd but by the ſame Authority. 
Next to this Legiſlative Aſſembly, is the Provincial Court, generally held 
In St. Mary's, to which Appeals are made from all Inferior Courts of the 
chole Province. e OD 


U. Arms + | 


is Y Religion. ] The Engliſu here reſiding, are of various Perſvaſions in 


ne Point of Religion, there being a toleration enjoin'd for all Secs of Chri- 


by EY ſtanity, The Natives know nothing as yet of the · true God, fave wha 
ve- MF chey obſcurely ſee by the glimpſing Light of Nature. L 


lies 810 Virginia. 


a Name. rH 15 Country (diſcover'd firſt by Sebaſtian Cabot, Anro 
| | T 1497. but afterwards more perfectly by Sir Walter Raw- 


reſt leigh, Anno 1584. when he took Poſſeſſion thereof in Queen Elixabeths 


Na: Name) is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the 
dich WWeſt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by Maryland; and on the 


South by Carolina. It is term'd by the French, Virginie; by the Germans, 


„ W'zinien ; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Virginia; fo call d 
ſaid Win Honour of Queen Elizabeth, that Maſculins virgin Queen, of happy 
gone Memory. . =o e OT Os. | | 


2CTs) | | 7 | | | | Jir.] 
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ton. This Aſſembly is conven' d, prorogu d or diſſolv'd at pleaſure, 
by his Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and whatever is agreed upon, and ena- 
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Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds; thoſe from the North and 
North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but thoſe from the NNVene. 


ber of Oyſter-Shells] is generally Sandy, yet abundantly fertil in Grain, 
deſirable Fruits, wich Phyſical Plants and Herbs in great plenty; but 
Weed ſo accounted of all the World over. The length of the Days and 


che Natives Traffick with the Engliſh, are Skins of Deer, Bever and o- 
ther Wild Beaſts; for which the Engliſh return them Guns, Powder, 


mixt with the Earth in Virginia, that in ſome Places they're found three N boch 
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Fir.) The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Drinefs and 


South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along with them great Heat ing lat 
in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceeded in September by Rain in Nef Ce 


ſuch quantity, that it hath ſeveral times occaſion'd an Epidemical Sick. of an 


neſs among the People. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Virginia, is 
that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 130 Degrees 
of Longirude, with 33 and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. | 

Soil, ] The Soi of this Country ſtrangly intermixt with a vaſt num. | 
where imploy'd that way. It affordeth alſo moſt ſorts of Roots, and 


above all, it produceth a wonderful quantity of Tobacco, that bewirching | 


» 


Nights in Virginia, is the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spam; they 
both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 1 


Conimodities.] The Chief Commodities of this Country, in which 


Shor, Iron-Tools, Brandy, Cc. but the chief thing exported hence for 
Englund, is Tobacco, there being above an hundred and fifty Sail of Ships 
commonly that load therewith every Lear. 


Rarities. ] Suche ĩs the prodigious multitude of Oyſter- Shells igrer- 


or four Yards deep in the Ground; where lying cloſe together they're N own 
ſaid to petrity, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch a Rock. But whether 


: the parts of that Rock, are really the Shells of Oyſters, there left by ö 


the ca, (which ſome ſuppoſe to have overflow d this Tract of Land) or N of 
Lapides ſui Generts, ſub Fudice lis eſt. (2.) In ſome leſſer Banks of Shells | 
are found Tecth, (about two or three Inches long, and one broad | ſup- 
pos d to be thote of Fiſliles; and in other parts are dug up the Bones of Ma 


Whales ſeveral Yards deep, and that many Leagues from Sea. (3.) Near 


A | N | h ny 
the river Patomech is a fort of Aluminous Earth, of an Afſh-colour, very N Co 
ſoft and light, and of an acid atiringenc Taſte almoſt like that of Alum, 
(4+) In many Parts of this Country is found a certain Kind of Squirrel, 
who, ar his pleaſure, can ſtretch out the Skin of his Sides, Thighs, and 


| Legs, ab-ur an Inch in breadth (almoſt like rhe Wings of a Bar) by the K 


help of which, he leaps farther, and alizhts more ſurely than the ordinary 


c i : ; Gi re 
lot, aud is therefore call'd rhe Flying Squirrel, M, 
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Archbiſhopꝛicks, Wiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archhiſpopricks, Biſpopricłs. 
None. As for Univerſities, here is a conſiderable Seminary of Learn- 
ing lately eſtabliſnt at St. Fames's Town, which already merits the Title 
of College, and we hope it will in proceſs of Time deſerve the Name 
of an Vniverſity, 7 ; BY 


; Y Manners. ] The Natives of this Country being Perſons generally of _ 
all and ſlender Bodies, black Hair, and of a tawny Complexion, are 
nach given ro Revenge, and very exact in vindicating the Death of a 

„ Mfriend, if they can by ny means poſſible, They ſpend moſt of their 

ime in hunting wild Beaſts, particularly Deer and Bever, whoſe Skins 

d (as aforeſaid ) they interchange with the Engliſh for what Neceſſaries 

it M they want. Natives of the In-land Parts are faid to burn their Dead, 

g ud lay up their Aſhes near their Cabins. Thoſe whom they own as 

4 Wrieſts, are lookt upon as ſo many Conjurers, becauſe by their Invocati- 

yy ons in a private Cabin, *tis reported, that they frequently cauſe abun- 

dance of Rain to fall. The Engliſh here reſiding are much rhe ſame with 
thoſe in England. Din, TO 1 | 


o- Language.] The Language of the Natives of this Country is re- 
er, © markable for its vaſt variety of Dialects, and thoſe ſo different from 
or None another, that People of twenty Miles diſtance (and ſometimes 
ps eſs) are as quite different Nations, neither of em being able to 
comprehend the full meaning of one another's Jargon, without the 
help of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly rec- 
er- kon'd the Chawonochs, Mangoags, Monacans, Maſawomekes, Manna- 
ree ¶ hohe, Pawhatans, Cc. The Engliſh here reſiding retain and uſe their 
're Yovn Language. 5 | 


ter „„ „„ | 
by Y Government.) The Natives (eſpecially choſe in the Io-land Parts 
- of this Country) own Subjection to certain Governors of their 


own, call'd Weroans. The Engliſh are ſubje& unto, and rul'd by a 
vp" particular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Britannich 


or dlajeſty. The various Laws which immediately relate to the Colo- 
ear ny it ſelf, ate made by the Governor, with the Conſent ofs his 
eV Council, in Conjunction with the Burgeſſes elected by Freeholders. 
41". kut for Deciſion of Matters ( whether Civil or Criminal in general) 
a they're the very ſame with thoſe here in England. The chief Court of 


4 Judicature, being held Quarterly, is call'd the Quarter Court In it the 
the I Governor and Council are Judges, who determine in Affairs of the 


greateſt momext; and to it Appeals are made from interior Courts, 
Monthly kept in every County; there being Sherifls, Juſtices of 
rh ; 


* 45 5 
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and other Officers appointed for that end by the Gy 


the Peace, 
vernor. 


Arms.) 
Religion.] The Engliſh here reſiding are (for the moſt part) Pro- 


feſſors ot the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Forms of Di- 
vine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of England. 
But the Natives continue Pagan, except a few of the younger ſort al- 


ready taught the Elements ot Humane Literature, and inſtructed in the 

Principles of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected Semi- 

nary of Learning at St. James Town; of whoſe happy and deſired Pro- 
reſs in this matter, we have all Reaſon in the World to with, and no 
mall Grounds to hope the beſt. an 


| 8 11. Carolina. 


Name.) T* IS Country, (diſcover d at firſt about the ſame time 


, KL with Virginia, and afterwards, Anno 1660. granted by 
Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprierors thereof) is Bounded on the 
Eaſt by part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra Adi. 
ca; on the North by Virginia; and on the South by part of Florida. It 


is term'd by the French, Caroline; by the Italians, Spaniards, Germans, 


and Engliſh, Carolina; fo call'd in Honour of his Britannick Majeſty, 
King Charles the Second, _ „ EOS 


Fir. ] The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healthful to 
breath in, and fo temperate, that tis a good Medium between the 
Extremities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenſibly felt in divers 
Parts of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro Carolina, 
is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 
i, Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 36 Degrees of South Li 
titude. EE _ e 5 


SDoil.] The Soil of this Country is for the moſt part very fruitful, 
producing in great plenty moſt ſorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, &. 

beſides variety of Engliſh Grain. The length of the Days and Nights 10 
Carolina, is much the fame with thoſe in the Southmoſt part of Span, 
and Northmoſt of Barbary, they both lying under the ſame Parallels c 

Latitude, | . 1 


; # | 3 Con 
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Commodities, ] The chief Commodities. exported hence, are Skins 
of Otters, Bears and Leopards; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, Indico, 
Ginger, Tobacco, Sarſaparilla, Turmerick, Snakes-Root, (7c. 


Rarities. ] What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolina, is 
4 certain Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country; and remarka- 
ble for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good red Lines, bur 
anſwers not in Dying. 555 


Archbichopꝛicks, &c.] Arcpbiſpopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſities; 
None. | 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country, being naturally Menof good 
Courage, and for a long time at Wars among themſelves, are mightily 


diminiſh'd-in their Number, to what they were. Bur thoſe remaining 
are generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, and maintain a firm 


Friendſhip-with our Colony. The Engliſh here reſiding are the ſame in 


Manners with thoſe here in England. 


v 


Language.] The Natives have a particular Jargon of their own N 
which tounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers extreamly 


hard, if not impoſſible to be acquir'd. The Engliſh uſe their own Lan- 


guage. 


Government.) King Charles IL. have granted Carolina by Letters 


Patent, in Propriety to George Duke of Albermarle, Edward Earl of Cla- 
rendon, Cc. by thoſe Letters, the Laws of England were to be always in 
force in this Country; only the Lord's Proprietors are impower d (roge- 


ther with the Conſent of che Inhabi tants) to make or repeal ſuch By- 
Laws, as ſhall from time to time be thought expedient, for che better 
Governing of che whole Colony. 5% owes N 


Arms.] | 


Beligion.] The Engliſh here reſiding, are of many and different 


perſuaſions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Conſcience 


allow'd by the very Conſtitution of their Government. The Natives have 


as yet no reveal'd Knowledge of the True God, but follow the vain Ima- 
ginations of their own Minds; however, they are faid ro acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, whom they worſhip under the Name of Okee, aud 
to him their Prieſts do frequently Sacrifice; bur they believe that he 
takes no Care of Humane Afﬀairs, commitring them to leſſer Deictes. 
They acknowledge alſo a Tranſmigration of Souls, and a future State of 
Happineis after this Life. „„ 8 
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Part Il. 
SECT. v. 
Concerning Terra Arctica. 
TYNDER the Title of Terra Arctica, * comprehend all 


thoſe Northern Countries, lying either intirely (or ' moſtly ) 


within the Arctick Polar Circle. The chief of which are theſe follow. 


ing, vix. 


Greenland, Nova Zembla, | New Denmark, 
Spit aber, Terra de 7eſſo, | New North Wales, 


Of theſe we know little more, as yer, than their bare Names. I am 


very ſenſible, That in treating of them, (yea, and that individual part 
of the Earth exactly under the North Pole) ſome Writers are pleas d to 
ſpeak as particularly, as if they were diſcourſing of the Fifty two Coun- 


ties of England. But leaving ſuch Gentlemen to divert themſelves with | 


their own Chimera's; and leaving theſe Countries to the better Diſco- 
very of Future Ages, I paſs on to the various Diviſions of South America; 
chuſing rather to ſay nothing of the aforeſaid unknown Countries, than 
to relate things of them ſatisfactory neither to my ſelf, nor the Reader; 
being willing to have due regard to that excellent Saying of the Roman 
Orator, Quam bellum eſt velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta 
effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere { Cic. de Nat, Deor. Lib. 1, 
Now followeth, 1 | 555 | 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Terra Firma. 


d. m. 


. N 7297 30 M = e Lengch from E. to W. is about 
wy 
8 en 330 00 C0 f Long. / 5 1260 Miles. „„ 
th (ny 03 20 YE Latit. V Bread th from S. to N. is about 
1 Eaſt the River Orinoque, call'd Guiana. 
en eie Weſt the River Orinoque, rerm'd Caſtello del Oro, 
Eaſt comprehends Caribang —— CO Moreſhego——+— Wa 0+ 
the Provinces of \ Gutans ———= | | Manhog=——_; ona 
' (Panama, or 
Terra Firma E Panama 
Carthagena — | © | Idem ? 
5 St. Martha — >__ Idem——— F. 
Vieſt comprehends J Rio de la hacha | .% Idem —— a 90 E 
the Provinces of Venexula | 5 Idem T7 
I Andaluxia— |} Comana ——— / 
| Paria — I Maluregvara —— ROE 
| Granada — St. Fe de Bagato — 85 ow, 
; CPopayan=—— 3 (St. Fe de Antiochia - 27 W 2 


Name.] 2 Country, (di ſcover᷑d by the Spaniards, and con- 
1 quer'd Ano 1514.) is Bounded on the Eaſt by part of 


the main Ocean; on the Weſt by Mar del Zur; on the North by Mar + 
del Nort and the Bay of Mexico; and on the South by Peru, Amazonia, 


and part of Braſil. It is term'd by the Ttalians, Terra Firma , by the 


Spaniards, Tierra Firma; by the French, Terre Ferme;; by the Ger- 


mans, Het vaſt Land; and by the Engliſh, Terra Firma; ſo call'd by the 


Diſcoverers thereof, as being one Part of the Firm Land, or Main 
Continent, at which the Spaniards firſt rouch'd in their Weſtern 


H 


Diſcoveries. 


Lee 2 Ny. 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is extreamly hot, yer generally ac- 
counted very wholeſome, ſave in the Northmoſt Parts adjacent to the 
Ill hmus of Panama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Mariſhes, 


which by rheir aſcending Vapours do render the Air very groſs, and 
conſequently leſs wholeſome to breathe in. The oppoſite Place of rhe 


Globe to Terra Firma, is that part of the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying be. 
eween 107 and 180 Degrees of Longirude, with 3 Degrees of North, 


and 11 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


| / 3 
Soil.) This Country (lying moſtly in the firſt North Climate) is 
aid to be bleſſed with an excellent Soil, producing great plenty of Corn 
2nd Fruits where duly manur d. It mightily abounds in Veniſon, 


Kiſh and Fowl, A great part of it is planted with Cotton, and 
others are very productive of Sugars and Tobacco. Here are alſo very 


conſiderable Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, c. many precious Stones, 
and in ſeveral places, good fiſhing of Pearls. The longeſt Day in the | 
Northmoſt Part of this Country, is 12 Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt | 
cn the Southmoſt, is 12 Hours or thereabouts; and the Nights propor- 

tionably. / ns e 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold, 
Silver, and other Metals, Balſam, Rozin, Gums, Long Pepper, Eme- 


ralds, Saphire, Jaſper, Os. 


Varities.] Upon the Coaſt of Terra Firma nigh Surenam, is fre- 
quently ſeen, and ſomerimes taken that Fiſh, uſually call'd by 


Mariners the Old Wife, but otherways, the Square Acarauna; ſo 


term d from his Figure, being almoſt a compleat Quadratum. (2.) 
In ſeveral ' Parts of Guiana, are certain Trees, call'd Totock, re- 
markable for their Fruit, which is of fo great a bulk, and withal 


10 hard, rhat People can't with ſafety walk among em, when 


the Fruit is ripe, being in danger every moment to have their 
Brains knockr out. 3.) In one of the Branches of Oronoqe 
River, is ſuch a hideous Cataract, that the Water falling down, 
makes as loud a Noiſe as if a Thouſand Bells were knock'd cne 
againſt another. Vid. Heylin's Coſmog. laſt Edition, page 1086, 
4.) On the top of a high Mountain, cal'd Cowob, is a conſiderable 
Take, (according to the Report cf the Natives) and that well ſtockt 
with moſt forts of Fiſhes. ( 5.) In ſome Rivers of Guiana, is 4 
certain little Fith, about rhe bigneſs of a Smelt, and remarkable 
for having Four Eves, Two on each fide, one above the other ; 
and in ſwimming, tis obſervd to keep the uppermoſt Two above, 
and the other Two under Water. (5. ) In the Iſland of hg” 
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near the Coaſt of Terra Firma] is a remarkable Fountain of Pirch, 
. E hich boileth our of the Earth in great abundance, and is exporred 
» Wthence to various Places in theſe parts of the World. ( 7. ) Near 
„Ic. Brea, on the Continent, is another Fountain of Pitchy Subſtance, 
nuch us'd in trimming of Ships with good Succeſs, and preferable 
= Wo the ordinary Pitch in thoſe hor Countries, being able to reſiſt 
che ſcorching Heat of the Sun-Bcams. Vid. Purchas his Pilgrims, 
Part 4- Lib. 6. 


Irchbiſhopzicks, Biſhopꝛicks, &c.] Here is One Spaniſh Archbi- 
ſoprick, viz. that of St. Fee de Bagota. | | 


Biſhopꝛicks.] Biſhopricks Four. 40 Popayan, Carthagena, 
8 . | I. thoſe O1 Panama, St. Martha. 


Univerſities.) None. 


5 
t Manners. ] The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of a tawny 
colour, and (for the moſt part) of very robuſt and proper Bodies, are a 
People that's very healthful, and generally live to great Ages, notwith- 
ſtanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt, They ſpend moſt 
„of cheir Time in Hunting, and ſuch like Diverſions, as the generality 
ot other Americans do, and commonly walk naked above their Middles. 
y the lateſt Accounts of this Country, there are ſtill in Guiana a great 
many Canibals, the Eating of Humane Fleſh (eſpecially that of van- 
quiſn'd Enemies) is ſo reliſning to the Palate of thoſe Savages, that 
Two Nations of them, by mutual Devouring, are now reduc'd to Two 
Handfuls of Men. „„ 5 
Language.] Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the Na- 
i MI tives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Europeans 
n here ſettl'd retain the ſeveral Languages, peculiar to their reſpective 
r Countries from whence they canx. 


5 Government.] This ſpacious Country, is, in a great part, ſubject 
c Wt the King of Spain, and govern'd by the Vice Roy of Aexico, 
5, under whom are feveral Depury-Governors in divers Parts, for the 
e better management of the whole; and for an equal diſtribution of Ju- 
t ſtice every where, there are eſtablith'd many Courts of Judicatory, in 
a utich all Cauſes, wliether Civil or Criminal, are heard and deter- 
e mind. Some of the Mid- land Provinces are as yer free from the 
„ Spaniſh Power, being ſtill maintain'd by the Natives, who acknow- 
„ edge Subjection unto, are gcvern'd by the Heads, or Eldeſt ot their 
neee EE „ 
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Arms.] 


BWeligion.] The Natives of this Country (eſpecially in the N. 
land Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh unto, and Aron rhe No 


I iapoco, is a certain Nation, (call'd Maraſhewacas) whoſe Object of 


Religious Worſhip, is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſer up in a moſt 
frightful Poſture. For it is faſhion'd like a very big Man fitting upon 
his Heels, reſting his Elbows upon his Knees, and holding forwardz 
the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape with his 
Mouth wide open. The different Europeans here reſiding, are of the 


ſame Religion with that eſtabliſnt in the reſpective Countries from 
whence they came. . 55 e 
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SECT. VII. 
Concerning Peru. 
„VV 
» Crommene 399 30 br y= CLength from N. to S. is a- 
8 between ꝗ 307 10 Pof Long. 8 bout 1440 Miles. 
; a ; — « 
Z )herweend 25 30 of S. Lat. () Breadth from W. to E. is a- 
Ok o 00 70fNIat 9. C bout 480 Miles. 
[ Pofto e 
- Los Nuixos— | = | Batſa-——— / 
peru comprehends J Pacamores — * Bl Valladolid — 
the Province of | Quito - Po. Idem -—— 
Los Carcas—, O Potoſi — 


Name. ] T HIS Country (diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1525. 


and Bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia ; on the Weſt by 
Mar del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term'd Peru by the Ita- 


lians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh; ſo call'd (according to 
the beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivuler, which bore that Name _ 


among the Indians, at the Spaniards firſt arrival. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, being in 


ſome Places extremely hot, and in others extraordinary ſharp and pier- 


eing. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to F. Acoſta) blows al- 


ways from the South and South-Weſt, (contrary to what's utual between 


the Tropicks) and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealchful, as elſe- 
where ; but very moderate and agreeable. He farther obſerves, Thar 
al along rhe Coaſt, call'd Lanos, it never Rains, Thunders, Snows, nor 


Hails ; yet very frequently a little out at Sea: And that among the 
Andes, it rains in a manner continually. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Peru, is that part of the Gulf of Bengale, between 
110 and 127 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and 25 Degrees of South 


Latitude. 


Soil, ] This Country (lying in the iſt, zd, and 3d South 
Climate) conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers 
The Vallies in ſome Places, eſpecially 


high and lofty Mountains. 
towards the Sea-Coaſts, are very Sandy, and frequently ſubject to 
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384 Peru. Part Il. 
Earthquakes; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air extremely I of 
ſultry. The Mountains, (particularly the Andes) are, for the moſt { 
part, continually Cold in their Tops, yet exceeding fertil, and gene. 5 
rally lind vitn moſt coſtly Mines beyond any Country in the World, I Ie 
witneſs the famous lofty. Hill of Potozi, in the Province of Los Carcas. hav 
before t was funk by an Earthquake, which happened in the time of Nat 
O. Cromwe/'s Uſurpation. It is univerſally eſteem d the richeſt of all the ¶ the 
Foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. The longelt Day in the I us 
Northmoſt part of Peru, is about 12 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt I tha 
in the Sourhmoſt, is 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights pro. W mo 
portionably. hs SUISSE 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold its 


and Silver in vaſt quantities, coſtly Pearls, abundance of Cotton, Tobacco, dif 
Cocheneel, Medicinal Drugs, c. . — 
8 ee 
Col 


 . Rarities, | There's a high Mountain in Peru, ( call'd Peri. Bul 
takha) to whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly taken with I cho 
a terrible fir of Vomiting. And many Travellers endeavouring WW fro 
to paſs over the Deſart of Punas, have been benum'd on a ſud- N and 
den, and fall'n down dead; which makes that way wholly negle&- W ay 
ed of late. (2.) On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Pery, 
as in other parts of the World) are frequently found ſome con- 7 
iderable Lakes, ſeveral of which are very hot. (3.) In the valley Þ Lin 
of Tarapay4, near to Potozi, is a very hot Lake of a Circular Form, 
whoſe middle part (for about Twenty Foot ſquare) continually MW 4 
boils up; and though the Water is ſo extremely warm, yer the 
Soil about the Lake is extraordinary cold. ( 4.) At the Eaths 
of Ingua, is a Stream of Water almoſt boiling hot; and hard by 
it dorh- iſſue forth another Stream which is as cold as Ice. (s.) 
In the Province of Los Carcas is another Spring of Water fo very © 
hor, that one can't hold his Finger in ic for the ſhore ſpace of one Ave 
Maria. And ſome where elſe in this Country is a Fountain, our of M 9 
which there iſſueth a conſiderable Current, of a Colour almoſt as MW chat 
red as Blood. (6.) Among the Quick-Silver Mines in Guania- WW tow; 
vilica, 18:4 Fountain of hot Water, whoſe Current having run a Wreſt, 
confiderable way, turns at laſt into a ſoft kind ot Rock, which ſimu 
being eafily cut, and yer very laſting, is uſually imploy'd for ¶ fam 
building of Houſes thereabouts. (8.) Nigh C. S. Helene, and all] 
along the Coaſt, are many Founteins of Coppey, (a Subſtance re- 1 
ſerhbling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch ) or Gultran Rozen, Wſcve 
which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea (out of ſight of they 
Land) can give a ſhrewd gueſs where they are, by the very vac and 
| 8 
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of ſuch Fountains, providing there be a gentle Breeze from the Shore. 
(9.) In divers parts of Peru, are ſtill extant the Ruins of many ſtately 
Indian Temples, particularly that call'd the Pachamana (about Four 


Leagues from Lima: ) Aud another in the City of Cuſco, which might 


have been formerly accounted the American Pantheon, for the Idols of all 
Nations conquer'd by the Inguas, were always brought thither, and 
there ſer up. (10. ) In Peru are divers ancient Cauſways of a prodigi- 


ous length, ſome being reckon'd above Twelve hundred Leagues; Works 
that far ſurpaſs choſe of that nature among the Romans, even the fa- 
mous Via Appia, Amilia and Flaminia in Italy. (11.) Among the Cu- 


rioſities of this Country, we may alſo reckon the Cucijus Peruvianus, or 


Lanthorn-Fly : An Inſe& of a conſiderable bigneſs, and remarkable for 


its ſhining Property in the Dark, (appearing as a little Lanthorn at a 


diſtance) whereupon the Natives, when oblig'd to travel a- Nights, do 


uſually faſten a few of em to a Stick, and by their Light can clearly 


ſee their way. We may alſo add thoſe extraordinary little Birds of this 


Country, call'd Tomineios, [of whom in Braſile] being of fo ſmall a 


Bulk, that they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in bigneſs. And finally, 


thoſe prodigious great Birds | nam'd Candores] who are ſo large and 


ſtrong, that they'll ſer upon and devour an ordinary Calf. For ail theſe, 


and ſeveral other Remarkables gf Peru, Vid. J. Acoſta, his Natural and 


Moral Hiſtory of the Indies. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, : vis. 1 of 


Biſhopꝛicks.] Biſhopricks are thoſe of 


Cuſco,  Truxillo, Quinto, 
Areguipa, Guamanga. | 


Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country. None. 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country are reported to be a People : 
that's (for the moſt part) very Simple, and groſly Ignorant. Thoſe 


towards the Equator, are generally efteem'd more Ingemous than the 


reſt, but withal much addicted to Two moſt deteſtable Vices, viz. Diſ- 
ſimulation and Sodomy. The Spaniards here reſiding are much the 


lame with thoſe in Spain. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives, did formerly conſiſt of 
ſeveral quite different Diale&s (or rather ſo many diſtin(t Tongues, 


they being unintelligible ro one another) but theſe are much diminith'd, 
and daily grow fewer; for the People in the lower part of this Country, 
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being now (almoſt) intirely civiliz d, have left their ancient Jargon, and 
commonly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue. 
Government. ] This rich Country (by moſt probable Conjectures) 
was govern'd by its Incas, or Hereditary Kings, above Three hundred 
Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein; but being fully 
maſter'd by them, Anno 1533. under the Conduct of Pizarro, it hath 
been ever ſince accounted a conſiderable Part of rhe King of Spain's 
American Dominions, and 1s govern'd by his Vice-Roy, who ordinarily 
refideth at Lima. In ſeveral places, the Natives (eſpecially thoſe of the 
Mountains) maintain as yet their Liberties, and are rul'd by ſome parti- 


cular Cactque, 


Arms. 


Beligion.] The Peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) 


are groſs Idolaters, worſhiping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning, 
Thunder, c. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly erected in this 


Country very ſtately Temples , whoſe remains are ſtill extant in many 
Places, beſides one almoſt intire, viz. that ar Cuſco. This Temple was 


dedicated to the Sun, but is now a part of the Monaſtry of St. Dominick. 
Its Wails were over-laid with plates of Gold from top to bottom, and in 


it was ſet up a glorious Repreſentation of the Sun, being a lively Figure 
of that Cœleſtial Body in pure maſſy Gold. Near to this Temple were 


\. Fourothers, One whereof was dedicated to the Moon, whom they call'd 
Quilla, reckoning her either Wife or Siſter to the Sun, Another to the 
Planet Venus, which they term'd Chaſca. A third to Thunder and 


Lightning, which went by the common Name of Mapa. And a fourth 


to Chuxchu, i. e. Iris, or the Rain- bow. All of them were wonderfully 


enrichd with either Gold or Silver; and beſides theſe, were many 


others, through the various Provinces of this [once ] mighty Empire; 


but the moſt magnificent Temple of all Peru, was that ſplendid piece of 
Indian architecture in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in which 
rhe Incas are believ'd to have hid a great deal of Treaſure, when the 
Spaniards invaded their Country. : Go 1 
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SECT. VII 
Concerning the Land of the Amazons. 5 


This vaſt Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, neither hach 
it any remarkable Town. _ EE: pe 


Name. T HIS Country, (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1 541. 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Braſil; on the Weſt by Peru; 
on the North by Terra Firma; and on the South by Paraguay) is term'd 
by the Italians, Paeſe di Amaxona; by the Spaniards, Tierra de las Ama- 
zonas; by the French, Pais des Amazone, by the Germans, Ttand van d 4- 
mazones ; and by the Englifh, The Land of the Amazons; fo calld from 
the many warlike Women, (reſembling the ancient Amazons) who ap- 
pear'd in Arms on the Banks of the River Amazone, at the Europeans 
firſt entring into this Country. OD 


Air.] The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover'd, is repor- 
ted to be very Temperate, conſidering the Latitude of the Country. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons, is partly 
the Gulph of Bengal, and partly the Peninſula of Malacca, 


Soil.] The $oil of this Country, (it lying in the 1ſt, 2d, and 34, 


South Climare, where yer diſcover d, is very fertil, producing great va- 
riety of Fruits and Grain. Here alſo are abundance of Mines, Sugar- 


Canes, Cocoa, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, 


is about 12 Hours and a little more; the ſhorteſt in the Sourhmoſt, is 


11 Hours; and the Nights proportionably. BE 


Commodities. ] The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd Gold, 


Silver, Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of the World, 
being as yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented by Strangers, 


theſe may be rather reckon'd the Product, than Staple Commodities of 
this Country. „„ „„ N 


| Rarities.) In the River Amazone, is a dreadful Cataract, a conſide- 


rable way from. the Sea; for the Water being penn'd up between Two 
ſteep Rocks, (under which is a hideous Precipice) the Stream falleth 
down with great Violence and Noiſe. Yet notwithſtanding this ſo terri- 


ble a Fall, there be many of the Natives, who, tis reported, are fo bold, 


as to deſcend that Stream in their little Canoos. In falling, they are 
{ure to turn topſie· turvy many times, and are ſeverely plung'd in the 
„„ D dd 2 Deep 
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Deep when down; yet ſuch is their Care and Nimbleneſs, that they 
quickly recover their Canoos, and forthwith proceed on their Voyage. 


F. Acoſta. | | 


; Archbiſhopticks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks „ Biſhopricks, Univerſities, 


None. 


Manners. ] Upon the Bank of the River Amazone, (as is hinted at 
already) were diſcovered about Fifty different Nations, who ſeem'd ge- 
nerally to be a fierce and favage ſort of People; all, both Men and Wo- 
men, appearing in Arms, at the firſt approaching of the Spaniards; and 
they ſtill continue as fierce and ſavage as formerly, and many of em are 
reported to be Anthropophagi, or Eaters of Humane Fleſh. . 


Language.] Our Knowledge of this (as yet) ill diſcover d Country 


is ſo ſlender, and the Commerce between Europeans and this People, ſo 
little, that we can make no Obſervations of the Nature and Number 


of their Languages, 


: Government.) How this People is govern'd, (or if any Form of Go- 


vernment among them) is not yer very certain. A farther Enquiry in- 
to the ſame, muſt be referr'd to the better Diſcovery of Future Ages. 


Arms.] 


Veligion,] That the Inhabitants of this Country, are in general groſs 
Tdolaters, is moſt that can be ſaid of them as yet. They are reported 
to make their Images of Wood, and to fer them up in the Corners of 


their Houſes, (having no Temples) and do firmly believe, That thoſe 
_ poliſh'd pieces of Timber are really inhabited by ſome Divinities de- 


ſcended irom Heaven, being taught the ſame by their Prieſts, 


SECT. 


Braſil 
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Situated 


Dr 
10 
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Concerning Braſil. 
„„ 3 „ 
9 | 322 ©0 > c CS (Length from N. E. to S. W. 
8 berweene 346 30 of Long. 8 is _ 1600 Miles. 
5 Ws „„ = ) Bread th from N. to S. is a- 
5 en 23 00 p* Lerie. 2 bout 1380 Miles. 
„ 
5 I Sanctos — — 
8 Angra dos Reyes ——— | 5 
Brafol of no certain S. Sebaſtian Found upon the Sea 
Divifion] irs Chief Spiritu Sancto ——-——= > Coaſt from S. to 
Tons are thoſe of | Porto Seguro— $ N. N 
„ S. Salvadore ! 
Pernambuco - | 


he main Ocean ; and on the South by Paraguay, and the Main Ocean) 


Is term'd Braſil by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſh; 
bur why fo call'd is not certain. Thoſe who derive the Name from the 


bundance of that Wood term'd by the Europeans, Braſile- Mood) which 
grows in this Country, do give (methinks] no ſatisfactory Account of 


the matter. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very wholeſome ; and not- 
withſtanding Braſil is almoſt intirely within the Torrid Zone, yet in thoſe 
Parts already diſcover'd, tis exceeding Temperate, being daily qualify'd 


by Sea-Breezes about Noon. Oppoſite on the Globe to Brazil, are rhe. 


Philippin Iſlands, with part of the Eaſtern Ocean adjacent to them. 


Doil. ] The Soil of this Country (ir lying in rhe Iſt, zd, 3d, 4th 


South Climate) is reported to be extraordinary fertil, eſpecially in thote 
Places already di ſcover d. The Longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is 
about 12 Hours and a quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 10 Hours 
and an half; and the Nights proportionably. - 

| | | | | oin 


Name.] 6 IS Country (diſcover'd by the Portugueze, Anno 1501. 
LL and bcunded on rhe Eaſt by part of theMain Ocean; 
In the Weſt by Amazonia ; on the North by Terra Firma, with ſome of 
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yellowiſn Colour) that Smell like ordinary Musk. (2.) 
Fern by the Natives aii, from his Voice of a like Sound)] but by 
moſt Eurepeans, Ignavus or Pigritia; and corruptedly Pereza, by the 
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are originally White, 
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Rarities, ] As rhe prineipal Rarities of Braſil, we may fitly rec. 
kon the conſiderable number of very ſtrange Creatures found in thar 


Country: The chief of which I ſhall here mention, and choſe reduci. 


ble ro Four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds and Fiſhes! 
I. Of Beaſts, The moſt remarkable of them are theſe following; 


| 1 .) Monkeys, particularly that ſort call d by Europeans, the King's Mon. 
ey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and ebſervable for having a thin 


hollow Throrrle-Bone, near the upper end of the Larynx, by the help of 
which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo are many _— a 
the Sloath 


Spaniards ; fo call'd from the Nature of that Animal, being of fo ſloy 
a motion ; that he requires Three or Four Days to climb up a Tree 


of an ordinary height, and Twenty four Hours to walk Fifty Paces 
on plain Ground, his Fore Feet are almoſt double his Hinder in 
length; and when he climbs a Tree, his hold he takes is ſo ſure, 
that while he hangs by a Branch, he can ſleep ſecurely. (3.) The 
 Tamardn Guacu, | which is a great Bear] fo term'd by the Nartives, 
but © mmonly by Europeans, the Ant-Bear, becauſe he uſually feeds 


upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe Creatures where-ever he finds 


them. His Tail is fo big, that [Squirrel like] he can cover his whole 


Body therewith. (4.) The great SHelld Hedg-hog, call'd by the Ni. 
tives Tatu, and Armadilly by the Spaniards, becaufe he gathers him- 
felt up, Head, Feet, and Tail, within his Shell, as round as a Ball; 
and that as 4 ſure Defence, when either he goes to Sleep, or is 


actually aſſaulted by any deſtructive Creature, with whom he dares 
not grapple, II. Of Serpents, 


The moſt remarkable of them, 
are, (I.) That call'd by the Natives Ibibaboca, which is about Three 
Yards and an halt long, and of a conſiderable Bigneſs; his Colours 
Red, and Black, of all kinds; and 
his Bite is moſt pernicious of any, yer worketh the ſloweſt, 
(2.) The Boiguacu, which is the biggeſt of the whole Species, being 
Half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, and almoſt Seven Yards 
long. (3.) The Boiciningg, otherways the Rattle-Snak, fo calld 


by Europeans from a Rattle in the end of his Tail, compos'd of 2 


number of dry Bones, from Eight to Sixteen, which are hollow, 
thin, hard, and very ſonorous. Thoſe Perſons, whoſe Misfortune 


Part 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Red. 
wood (otherways Brafil-wood, much us'd for Dying) in great quantities, |: 
abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, Tobacco, Train-Qil, 
Confectures, c. | | 
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it is, to be bitten by him, are tormentd with exquiſite Pain, 
(their whole Body cleaving into Chops) and frequently die with- 
in Twenty four Hours in a moſt ſad Condition. But (as Aa re- 
markable Act of the Divine Providence) this noxious Animal gives 
timely warning to Travellers ro avoid him, by making a great 
Noiſe with his Rattle, how ſoon he hears any Perſon approaching 
towards him. III. Of Braſile Birds, the moſt remarkable are, (1.) 
The Humming Bird, which is ſo calld from the humming Noiſe 
he makes with his Wings like a Bee, when he feeds by thruſt- 
ing his ſmall Bill into Flowers. The Brafilians term him Gua- 
mmbi, and ſome Writers Ouriſſia, i. e. the Sun-Beam, becauſe of 
his radiant Colour'd Feathers, with which the Indians adorn their 
Images; but the Spaniards call him Tomineius, becauſe ſo ſmall, 
that One of them with its Neſt weighs only two Tomino's, a 
Weight in Spain conſiſting of Twelve Grains. (2.) The Anhima, 
ſo calld by the Natives, but by Europeans the Unicorn-Bird, be- 
cauſe he hath a kind of Horn growing out of his Forehead. 
about two or Three Inches long of a brittle Subſtance, and blunt 
ar the Top; and is therefore neither defenſive, nor offenſwe to 
him. (3.) That calld Gaara by the Braſilians, and by Europeans 
the Sea-Curlew; the ſame with Numenius Indicus, and Arcuata Coc- 


J cinza among Latin Authors, and remarkable for irs Alteration of Co- 


lours being at firſt Black, then Aſhcolour'd, next White, afrer- 
wards Scarlet, and laſt of all Crimſon; which grows the richer 
Dye the longer he lives. IV. Of Fiſhes taken upon rhe Coaſt of 
Braſil, the moſt remarkable are, (I.) Orbis Minor, or the Globe- 
Fiſh, ſo call'd from his Orbicular Form; and remarkable for being 
armd with many Jong, round, jhard, and ſharp Spikes and 
Needles all over his Body, almoſt like thoſe of an Hedg-Hog. 
When he ſwims, tis believd, that he draws thoſe Needles in, 
depreſſing them to his Body, to facilitate his way through the 
Water; and that he advances them ac any time he happens to be 
puriu'd, bidding (as *twere ) the Enemy to come at his peril. 
(2.) Upon this Coaſt is frequently ſeen the Icheneis or Remora, a 
Filh very famous among the Ancients tor its ſtupendous Po,wer 
in ſtopping a Ship (as they imagin'd) though under Sail, and before 
a brick Gale of Wind. Which ftrange Account was generally be- 
lievd for many Ages, and not a few have labourd to aſſign 
the Cauſe; but is now lookt upon as a ridiculous Story, and 
delervedly exploded by every ordinary Traveller. Theſe are the 
moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, Serpents, Birds. or Fifhes 
belonging to Braſile; and all (or moſt) of chem, are to be ſeei in 
the publick Repoſitory of Greſham College, London. As allo the Mu- 
| om ööÄ of Bee ao ray Fin 
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ſeum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral other celebrated Repoſitories in 
Europe. | 


Irchbiſhopzicks, &c.] Here is one Portuguexe Archbiſnoprick, 
viz. that of St. Salvadore, to whoſe Incumbent are ſubject ſevera] 
Suffragans , bur their Number and Names are uncertain. Univerſities 
none. T 75 


Manners.] The Braſilians are reported to be generally 2 


cruel, thieviſn, and revengeful ſort of People; yer ſome on the Sea. 
_ Coaſt being civilizd , prove very ingenious. This vaſt Body 


comprehends ſeveral different Nations, the chief of which 
are the Topinambous, the Margajas, the Tapuyes, &c. who are ordina. 
rily diſtinguiſh'd from one another by the wearing of their 


Hair. They generally go quite naked, and in many Places of 


the main Land are Multitudes of Canibals. Their manner of 


repoſing a-Nights is in a kind of Net, gathered at each end, and 


ty'd to two Poles fixt faſt in the Ground. This Net is made of 


the Rind of a certain Tree calld Hæmach, and hence is deriv'd 
the vulgar Appellation of Sea-Bedding, commonly us'd in che En- 
gliſh Fleet. DN - St 


Language. The diverſity of Languages among the Natives 


of thoſe Places already diſcovered on the Sea-Coaſts, doth ſuth- 
ciently evince , that their Number muſt be much greater, in the 


In- land Parts of this vaſtly extended Country. The only thing 


obſervable of thoſe Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, that the 
Natives can't pronounce the three Letters of L. F. R. and that 


their manner of Pronunciation is much through the Throat. 
The Portugzeze here reſiding retain and uſe their own Lan- 
SZuage. | One | | | | | 


_ Government, ] The Braſilians being divided (as aforeſaid) into 


many different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or Go- 
vernors, by whom they are ruled; others wander up and down, and 
live without any Order or Government among them. The Porrugueze 
being Maſters of almoſt all the Sea-Coaſts ſince the Ycar 1501. 
and having divided them into certain Præfectures, over each of theſe 


is fer a particular Governor, which Governors are all accountable to 
the Vice-Roy ot Portugal, whole place of Reſidence is ordinarily at 


St. Salxadore. 


hs Beligio!. ] 
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Religion.] The natives of Braſil are reported to entertain but a 
faint Notion of a ſupream Being, and a future State; and many are 
ſunk even beneath Idolatry ir ſelf, having neither Idol, nor Temple to 
be ſeen among them. Others are ſaid to believe the Souls Immor- 
tality; and to give ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge. 


Many of thoſe Who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea-Coaſts, are 


converted to Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſtry of 


the Portugueze, who are of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſn d in 


Portugal. 
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Concerning Chill, 
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St. Fago-—? N. to S. upon the 
Balvidia— P Sea-Coaſt, 
I cbili propria. 
Mandoſa, Eaſt of I Chili Imperial. 


Prehends ) Chili Imperial- 
Pro-? | f 
vinces of C Chucuito « 


Ch. Town 


Name.] — H I S Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1554, 
1 T and Bounded on the Eaſt by Paraguay; on the Weſt by 
Mare Pacificum ; on the North by Peru; and on the South by Terra Ma- 


gellanica) is term'd Chili by che Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, 
and Engliſh ; ſo called (as moſt imagine) from a large and ſpacious 
Valley of that lame, % 


Air.] The Air of this Country, during the Summer, is much of 


the ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more Temperate , be- 
ing frequently fann'd by Weſterly Sea Breezes: But in the ir- 


ter, the Cold is ſo exceſſively piercing, that both Man and Beaſt 


do periſh in great numbers. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
Chili, is the South part of Tartary, between 122 and 126 
Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 44 Degrees of North 
Latitude. e 3; ¾ = 


Soil.] The Mountainous Parts of this Country (it lying in the 


za, Ach, 5th, 6th, South Climate) are generally Dry and Barren; 


ur in the large Valleys towards the Sea, the Soil is exceeding 


fertil, producing great plenty of Maize, Wheat, and moſt forts 
of other Grain, as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the 
vines brought hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary well. 
This Country affordeth likewiſe ſome rich mines of Gold and Silver. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts, is about 13 Hours = > 


K 


* 
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half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is 7 Hours and an half „ and the 


Nights proportion ably. 

| Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country A are 
GO, Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtridges, and ſeveral 
Metals. | | | | „„ 


Rarities.) In Chili is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntur, (cor- 


ruptedly Condor by the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, and 
extremely Ravenous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and 


comes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow is always mortal, and not 
only kills, but is alſo able to eat up one of em intirely. Two of em 
will dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. The 


Inhabitants of this Country are not free from ſuch Attempts; bur 
Nature hath fo order'd, that this deſtructive Creature is very rare, 


the whole Country affording only a very ſmall Number, otherways not 
to be Inhabited. Vid. J. Acoſta, his Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the 


Indies. 


| Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſitie 53 
- Manners, ) The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- 
plexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragious ſort of 
People, eſpecially the Arauques, who are as yet unconquer'd by the 


Spaniards, For Cloathing, they uſe nothing elſe than the Skins of Wild 


Beaſts. 

Language.] The prevailing Language of this Country, is 
the Spaniſh , which is not only in uſe among the Spantards them- 
ſelves, but alſo is currently ſpoken (ar leaſt underſtood ) by the 
Plurality of the Natives. Thoſe of em who entertain little Com- 
merce with the Spaniards, retain ftill their own Fargon as in anci- 


SGovernment.] The Natives (where they maintain their Freedom 
as yet) are rul'd by certain Captains of their own chuſing; Bur this 


Country being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, above 


an hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubject to the Crown of Spain, and 
rul'd by a particular Goyernor, reſiding at Conception, in Subordination 


to the Vice-Roy of Peru. 
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Arms.] 
Religion.] The Natives of this Country (excepting thoſe con- 


voarted to Chriſtianity) are generally reckon'd the groſſeſt Idolaters 
of all the Americans, the chief Object of their Worſhip being the De- 


vil, whom they term Eponamon, which fignifies Strong, or Powerful, 
The Spaniards here reſiding, are Roman Catholicks, as in the Kingdom 
of Spain. T . . : 
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Concerning Paraguay. 


p 307 lou = Length from N. to S. is about 
Y between d 337 4 o DfLong, 5 n ; 55 Miles 
1 12 OC a (C fs Breadth from W. to E. is a- 
O betueend 37 Go pof Lt. 2,8 C bout 1500 Miles. 
Paragudy divi- C Gnayra-—— )) 5 C Cividad Real) E. to W. on the 
ded into ſeve- Y Paragaiapropria ( Villa Rica— © Br. of Rio de 
ral Provinces, Chaco —— > & Conception— ) Plat, i 
the beſt known ) Tucoman--—— A © St. Jago. LW. to E. on the B 
of which are (Rio de Ia Plata- J 5 ( Aſſumption--- 5 of Riv de Plot. 


5 - 

Name, ] 4 HIS Country (diſcovered firſt by John Dias de Solis, and 
: T afrerwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, Anno 

1546, and bounded on the Eaſt by part of the main Ocean ; on the 
Weſt, by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons 
and part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguaii; 
by the Italians, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo call'd 
from a River of the ſame Name. It's alto calld Rio de la Plata 
b the Spaniards, becauſe of the abundance of Silver they found 
therein. = 5 | | N 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally reported to be 
very temperate, and abundantly healthful to breathe in. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Paraguay, is that part of the 
Kingdom of China and the Mogul's Empire, between 127 and 
* is Ao of Longitude , with 12 and 37 Degrees of North 
aide e | „„ 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country ( ir lying in the 2d, zd, 
ath, and sth South Climate) is eftcem'd to be very ferti! in moſt. 
places, producing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruits, 2nd Herbs; 
ud here alſo are ſevcral conſiderable Nlincs. The longeſt Day 
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portionably. 


the Product thereo 
Sugars, Amethiſts, &c. 
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and leſs Savage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yer a little 
inclin'd to a revengeful Humour againſt choſe who chance to wrong in 
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in the Northmoſt Parts is about 13 Hours; the ſhorteſt j} 3 
the Southmoſt, is 10 Hours and an half; and the Nights pre Ge 


Wi . | 15 as K. 
Cotes. The chief Commodities of this Country, (at lea do. 
) are reckon d to be ſome Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron 


Karities.] Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome ay 
times kill'd divers kinds of Serpents of a prodigious bigneſ; 
(2.) Towards the Northern parts of Paraguay, is a certain Chan h 
paign Country, about Six Leagues ſquare, which is all overſprea © 


with an excellent ſort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable height of 
(3.) In the Weſtern parts of Tucoman, is a prodigious high and 4 
large Mountain , which for its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sun. 4 
ſhine-day, is call'd the Chriſtal-Mountain. Under it is extended 

a hideous Cave Paſſage, through which doth glide a conſiderable , 
Current of Water, with ſo _ Windings and Turnings, thi 14 
from the time of its entry under the Mountain, to its iſſuing forth c 
on the other ſide, is almoſt the ſpace of Twenty four or Thirty y 

Hours, according to the Computation of ſome Portuguezes who were! 
fo adventurous, as to make the Experiment, and that by hazarding their inn 
Perſons upon a Raft made of Canes. Vid. Purchas his Pilgrims, Part g. in 
S | | e of 


Frchbiſhopticks. ] Here is one Spaniſh Archbiſhoprick, vix. that of 


Biſhopricks.] To the Archiſtoprick of Rio de Ia Plata, are ſever} 


Suffragans, viz. Thoſe of 


St. Jago de Leſter, Aſſumption, Panama, Paraguay. 
Univerſivies, ] As for Univerſities, here are none. 


Manners, ] The Paragudyans „ though perſons of very big 


and tall Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, and th. 


much given to Running. They are faid ro be ſomewhat Laborious, Þ (f. 


- 


Language. 
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i Language.] All we can learn of the Language moſtly in uſe among 

oF the Natives, is in general, that tis a very harſh and unpleaſant Jargon, 
2s the Plurality of the Indian Tongues are. The Spaniards here reſiding 

do commonly uſe their own Language. N 


a Government, ] The Natives of this Country (according to 
our lateſt Account) are in a great part ſubje& to their own 
Captains or Caciques, whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under 
whoſe conduct they go out to War. A conſiderable Part of this 
Country doth belong to the King of Spain, who ordinarily keep- 
eth one Governor at St. Fago in Tucoman, and another at Aſſumption 
. in Rio de la Plata, both of em being anſwerable to the Vice-Roy 


* DWICLY 

uns 5 

led Arms.] 5 5 . : e 
uu Beligion, ] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs 
n Idolaters, yet tis reported of em, that they're more capable 
ray or learning our Arts and Religion, than moſt of the other 
i Americans, And ſome ſpeak of a tradition ſpread among em, 
due importing that certain Prieſts ſhall come into their Country, and 


inſtru them of a new Religion, whereby they ſhall be moſt happy 
% in another World. The Spaniards here reſiding, are (as in Spain) 


rigid Papiſts, 
a - | EE” 
cal SECT. XII. 
„I Concerning Terra Magellanica. 


HIS Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South America (call'd al. 
py F ſo Regio Patagonum) derives its Title from Ferdinand Magellan, a 
big Portugueze, made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, Anno 1519. as alſo of 
and that famous Streight which ſtill bears his Name, he being the firſt 
us, (for ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the ſame. Many things 
irtle (equally frivolous as eulen) are related of this Country and its 
008 inhabitants, with which I ſhall neither trouble my ſelf, nor the Reader, 
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- "SECT. . 
Concerning Terra Antarctica. | 


Y Terra Antarctica, we underſtand all thoſe unknown or ſlenderly 


diſcover'd Countries rowards the Southern Parts of the Globe; the 
chief of which do bear ghe Names of New Guinea, New Zealand, New 


_ Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all the reſt) Terra 4y. 
 fralis incognita, Which Southern Countries, though they belong not to 
the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to mention em in this Place 
ſince the Southmoſt Part of the Continent of South America doth extend 


it ſelf farther towards the South, than any Part or Head- land of the old 


Continent. What was ſaid of the Northmoſt Countries, [ Se#, F.] 
under the Title of Terra Arctica, C vir. that our Knowledge of them did 


reach little farther than their bare Names) fo the ſame may be affum d 


of thoſe that bear the Title of Terra Antarctica. Leaving them there. 
fore to the better Diſcovery of future Ages, we paſs on to 


SECT. XIV. 


Concerning the American Iſlands. 


5 


: é v ĩð- ̃]² £-— | , " ny 
| & North, L. thoſe of — „ = Newfound- Land. 

8 5 72 | 
8 3 amaica. 

= Greater, J Hiſpaniola, 
el | BD Port. rico. 

I Aidale, viz. the Antilles C „ 

1 | WE RM no EL, F Caribees, 
= | 1 J Lucayes, 

= | \ Leffer, Y Sotovento, 

23 | | [ C Bermuda. 

1 np 2D 38 
(Count h, viz. The Iſland of Terra del Fuogo, 


or which Iflands diſtinctiy and in their order. Thereſore 
6 1. California 


$ 1, California. 


"HIS Iſland was formerly eſteem'd a Peninſula, but now found ta 
J be intirely ſurrounded with Water. Its North Part was diſcovered 
I oy Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him call d New Albion, where 
erecting a Pillar, he faſtned thereon the Arms of England. The In-land 
thereof were afterwards ſearch'd into, and being found to be on! 
a dry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were diſcourag d from ſending 
o Colonies to the ſame , ſo thar ic ſtill remains in the Hands of the Na- 
F tives: And there being nothing remarkable relating eicher co them of 
4 it, we ſhall proceed to e CFC js mg 


d 2, New-found-Land. 


Name. ] T HIS Iſland (diſcover firſt by the Two Cabot, at the 
Charge of Henry the 7th of England, Anno 1497. but 
more particularly by Thorn and Eliot of Briſtol, Anno 1527. and the Eu- 
liſh Title thereto being renew'd in the Name of Queen Elizabeth, Ann 
11583. a Colony was ſettled therein about 30 Years afterwards) is term'd 
by the Italians, Terra Novella; by the Spaniards, Tierra Nueva; by the 
French, Terre Neuve; by the Germans, New funden Land; and by the En- 
fiſh, New. found- Land; the Derivation of which Name is ſufficiently ex - 
preſsd in the Name it ſelf. e N 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Iſland is fituated between the Paral- 
les that paſs through the Southern part of England, and Nor- 
thern of France, yet the Air thereof doth extreamly differ from 

chat in either of theſe Countries; it being ſubj<& to a greater 
exceſs of Heat in the Summer, and more pinching Cold in ihe 
Winter, than commonly happens in them. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to New. found- Land is that part of Terra auſtralis incognita, be- 
tween 140 and 150 Degrees of Longitude, with 45 and 33 Degrees ot 
South Latitude. N . 9 


Soil.) This Iſland, for the moſt part, is overſpread with Woods, 
which are but ſlowly cut down, becauſe the Country is very 
thinly inhabited. Where the Ground is already clear d, the Soil is 
not altogether deſpicable ; affording variety of Roots, and ſeveral 
ſorts of our Engliſh Grain; and thoſe mou KT by che Heic 
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produce ſome plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently ſtockt with 
Deer, Hares,' Otters, Foxes, (Fc. Here alſo are abundance of Land 
and Water-Fowl; but above all things, its, Coaſts are ſurrounded with 
incredible multitudes of Cod Fiſn. The length of the Days and Nights 
in New-found-Land, is the ſame as in the Southmoſt parts of England, 
and Northern of France, they all lying under the ſame Parallels of La- 


titude. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Iſland are principally 


Furs, Whale-Oil, and Cod-Fiſh, eſpecially the latter, whereof there is 


ſuch Plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them to Europe (par. 


. 


ticularly the Streights) is now grown to a ſettl'd and very advantageous 
© Trade, | e eee eee 


Katities.] Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, unleſs we 


reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South-Eaſt of the 
Iſland (about 300 Miles in length, and upwards of 75 in breadth, 


where broadeſt) remarkable for thoſe vaſt multitudes of Bacalaos (or 


Cod-Fiſh) and Poor John, which are taken in great numbers by divers 
European Nations, who yearly reſort hither for that end. So thick do 


thoſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm upon this Bank, that they retard the 


Paſſage of Ships ſailing over the ſame. 
Archbichopꝛicks, Nc.  Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſities 


None. | 


Manners.] The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Plurality of 


- 


em) Perſons of a middle Stature, broad-tac'd, and thoſe of the Maſ- 
culine Sex are uſually Beardieſs. They generally colour their Faces 


with Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of Wild Beaſts, They live 


by Ten or Twelve Families together, in poor Cabins made of Poles, 
in form of onr Arbors, and cover'd with Skins. They ordinarily 
imploy themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the Americans uſually 
do. The Engliſh and French here reſiding, are much the ſame with thoſe 


in Europe, 


Language. All that can be ſaid of the Language here commonly usd 
among the Natives, is, that tis a certain Dialect of the Indian Tongue 
which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, with little Variation of 
Accent in the various Parts of the Iſland. The Europeans here reſiding. 
do ſtill retain the Maternal Language of the reſpective Countries from 
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Government. ] In the Year 1623. Sir George Calvert, Principal Se- 


cretary of State, having obtain d a Patent for a part of New. found - Land, 
erected the ſame into a Province | called Avalon ] and therein ſettled a 
Plantation; which after him, was enjoy'd by his Son Cæcilius Lord Bal- 


timore. This Iſland was fet upon, and maſter'd by the French in the late 


tedious War, bur _ retaken by the Engliſh, who are now in full 
Poſſeſſion of what they for e 


merly enjoy d. 
Arms.] 


Religion.] The Natives of this Iſland (upon its firſt Diſcovery) 
the 


were found to acknowledge a Supreme Being, whom they own'd as 


Creator of all things; bur err'd extreamly in their Apprehenfions a- 


bout the manner of their Creation: alledging that Men and Women were 
at firſt made of a certain number of Arrows ſtuck faſt in the Ground. 
They generally believe the Immortality of the Soul, and that the Dead 
£0 — a far Country, there to make merry (as they think) with cheir 
Friends, 1 . 5 


3. Cuba. 


Name.] T HI 5 Iſland (diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1494.) 1 5 


rerm'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 


Engliſh, Cuba. Which Name is the ſame it had when firſt diſcoverd , 
being ſo call d by the Natives and neighbouring 'flanders; what may be 


the Erymology of that Indian Appellation, we know not. 


07 Air.] The Ar of this Iſland (confidering its ſmall Latitude) is very 
temperate, being mightily qualify d by Vapours that daily afcend from 


the Earth. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cuba is that Part of the 
the Eaſt-· Indian Ocean, lying between 110 and 120 Degrees of Longitude, 


with 20 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil, ] This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with the Northern 


Part of New Spain) is not fo fertil in Grain as Wood, being generally 
cover'd over with Trees, ſome of which do drop the pureſt Rin: 
Here is great plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh; and in fome Parts are divers 
kinds of excellent Fruits. The length of the Days and Nights in Cuba, 
is much the fame as in the North of New Spain, they both lying uuder 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. „ CME 
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Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Gold- 


Singer, Caſſia, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, Et. 


Barities.] The moſt remarkable thing in this Iſland, is a noted 


| Biruminous Fountain, out of which there flows a ſort of Pitchy Sub- 


ſtance, commonly us d for calking of Ships. Here alſo is a Valley full 
of Flint-Stones of different ſizes, and thoſe by Nature ſo round, that 


they may ſerve as Bullets for moſt ſorts of Cannons. Vid. Heylin's Coſmey, 


Page 1079. 


Archbichopꝛicks, &c.) In this Iſland is One Biſboprick, vi. 


chat of St. Jago, Suffragan to the Archbiſhop of St. Domingo in Hiſ+ 


paniola, 


Panners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland, _ for the moſt 


parr Spaniards , are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Con- 


| rinent, 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding, do ſtill retain, and com- 


monly uſe the Spaniſh Tongue, 


Government. ] This Iſland was formerly govern d by certain Cacigques, 


or Captains, but is now wholly ſubje& to the King of Spain, who till 
keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary Reſidence is in that 


Great and Populpus City Habana. 
Arms. 


Weligion,] The Spaniards here reſiding, are of the ſame Religion 


wich char eſtablin'd and univerſally protelsd in Spain, 


54. Jamaica, 


ame. 1 IS Illand (firſt diſcoyered by Columbus, in his Second 
Fs L Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion of the 
Engliſh by Penn and Venables, in the time of Oliver Cromwell) is 
rerm'd Jamaica by the Italjans, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh. It was at firſt calld St. Jago by Columbus, which Name 


1 Puke 


Mas afterwards chang'd ro that of Jamaica, (after King James, then 


part II. American Iſlands. 40 


Duke of Tork) when it had been ſubjected for ſome time to the Crown 


Ait. ] The Air of this Iſland is more temperate than in moſt 

of the Neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allay d 

by freſh Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day- time, and the fre- 

uent Showers that fall in the Night. Hurricanes and Earthquakes (ſo 

Fequent in the Caribbes) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon we 
may juſtly impure that terrible Earthquake | Anno 1693] rather wo a 

Moral than a Natural Cauſe, viz. The many and horrid Abominati- 

ons abounding among the Inhabitants, which {_ without doubt] did 
loudly call for Judgments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of the 
lobe to Jamaica, is part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 
110 a 120 Degrees of Longitude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South 


Doil.) The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertil, pro- 
ducing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding alſo in 
Sugar, Cotton, Tobacco, various kinds of Spices, with divers ſorts of 
Phyſical Drugs and Gums, as Sumach, Guiacum, Aloes, Benjamin, Sar- 
ſaparilla, c. The large and pleaſant Fields appear conſtantly Green 
and ſpringing, they being well ſtockt with variety of Trees and Hants, 
? which are never diſrob'd of their Summer-Liveries. Here likeways are 
I ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe affording many excellent Fiſh , eſpecially 
Tortoiſe. The length of the Days and Nights in Jamaica, is the ſame 
as in the middle Provinces of New Spain, they both lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. * : ” 


n | Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cocao, 
Sugar, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or 
Tamaica-Pepper, Tortoiſe-Shells, Wood for Diers, and ſeveral ſorts of 
Drugs, Cc. | „ gs 


Barities, ] This Iſland is furniſh'd with ſome Springs of Mine- 
ral Waters; particularly Two, whereof One is Sulphurous, and the 
other Salt; but both approved of for the common Diſtempers of the 
d Place. (2.) In divers parts of Jamaica grows that Fruit, call'd the 
1e Machine! Apple, which is very beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant 
is | Smell and Taſte, yer Mortal if eaten, whence ſome term it the 
nd Ere- ple. (3.) Here are many ſhining Flies (a kind of Cantharides_) 
pe i appearing of a green Colour in the Day-time, bur ſhining in the 
en © Night with ſuch a Lyſtre , that one may ſee to read by their Light. 
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is the Allegator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly harbouring 


in or near to Rivers and large Ponds, and may be very fitly rec 
. kon'd the Jamaican Crocodile. Although he be a very big Creature 
and about Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty Foot in Length, yet he's hatch! 
of an Egg not larger than that of a Turkey. His Back being full 9 


hard Scales, is impenetrable, whereupon it is a difficult Matter to ki 


him, unleſs he receive a Wound in the Eye or Belly. He is 3 
- Amphibious Animal, and to enable him, either to walk upy 


dry Ground, or ſwim in the Water, Nature hath furniſh'd him both 
with Feet and Fins. In moving on the Land he's very ſwift. 
(providing his Courſe be fſtreight forward) but extremely flow | 


turning, and therefore eafily avoided. Laſtly, In Famaica ate 


produc'd ſome rare Plants, much regarded by the Inquiſitive 
Botaniſt. But for a particular Account of them, and all other; 
found both in this, and feveral of rhe Caribee Iſlands, I refer the 


| Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſh'd ſome Years ago by 


- 


Sloane. 


„ &. ] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, Univerſitieg, 
lone. | N e 


that great Promoter of Natural Knowledge, the Ingenious Dr. 


SManners.] The Inhabitants of rhis Illand being Engliſh, are much 


the fame in Manners with thoſe iu the Kingdom of England, only 


with this Difference, that the generalicy of em is ſomewhat more 
viciouſly inclind, a thing too common in moſt of our Weſtern Plan. 


tations. 


Language.] This Iſland being intirely inhabited by Engliſh, they re 
tain, and ſtill uſe, their own Native Language. | 


Government.] Jamaica is wholly ſubje& to the Crown of England, 


and rul'd by a particular Governor, ſent thither by his Majeſty, tlic 


King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they're govern'd, arc 
(as near as can be) thoſe of England, Here they have ſeveral 


Courts of Judicacory for hearing and determining of all Caufe 
between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the Gover- 
nor, he is furniſnt with his Council to conſult with, when Occaſion 
requires. e RE | 9 


* 
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(A.) Of all Creatures belonging to this Iſland, the moſt remarkay 
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Religion. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, are of the ſame Religion 
rec with that publickly profeſs d, and by Law eſtabliſn'd, in England; ex- 
ue cepring the Negroe- Slaves, who, (both here, and in other Iſlands of 
1 the Engliſh Plantations) are till kept in woful Ignorance; which is un- 
| of doubredly a grievous Scandal to our Holy Profeſſion in general, and an 
ki abominable Shame to their reſpective Maſters in particular: But ler 
au ſuch Maſters know that the time is coming, when the [now] de- 
Por you Souls of thoſe toiling Slaves will certainly be required at their 
ot Hands. ns e 


F5. Hiſpaniola. 


Name.) 1 IS Iſland (diſcover'd by Columbus, Anno 1492.) is 
I term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniola; by the French, E- 
ſpagnole; by the Italians, Germans, and Engliſh, Hiſpaniola; ſo call'd by 
the firſt Planters therein, viz. the Spaniards) as a Diminurive of their 
own Country. . | | 


Fir. ] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in 
Jamaica, being much infeſted with Morning Heats, which would 
uch be intolerable, were they not allayed by ſcme cooling Breezes 
on in che Afternoon. The oppoſite Place of the Globe ro MHiſpaniola, 
noreY is that part of the Eaſt-Indian Ocean, lying between 120 and 
an- 130 Degrees of Longicude , with 17 and 21 Degrees of South La- 

titude. 5 . . | 


re. Soil.] This Iſland is bleſs'd with en extraordinary ch and feriil 
Soil. The Trees and Meadows in it are ſtill ſo Green, thet we may 
F truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are Jaid to ri- 
and, pen in Eighreen Days, and ſo rich and fruitful is the Native Turf, that 
tic of ſeveral Grain, the common Increate is an Hundred-fold. Here 
are is abundance of Palm-Trees of a predigious height and bięneſs, 
era in whoſe Body an Inciſion being made near the Icp, from 
uſes} thence doth flow a Liquor, uſually calld Halm. Hire, which be- 
wer- ing kept for ſome time, fermenteth, ard becomes very ſtrong. 
ion Here alſo is abundance of thoſe Trees term d Cubtoge-Trees, be- 
cauſe their Tops reſemble European C.bbage , end are Sagar 

vsd as ſuch by the Spaniards. This Ifland is likeways ſteckr with | 

ood ſtore of Sugar-Canes, and ſcme rich Mires of Geld. The | 

ength of the Days and Nights in F'/p-meola is the ſame as in the 
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middle Provinces of New Spain, they both lying under the fame Parat. 
| Tels of Latitude. hd b 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Cattle 


Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cocheneel, Guiacum, Cc. 


Rarities.) In this Iſland is ſome ſtore of Genippa-Trees , whoſe 


Fruit (about the bigneſs of a Man's Two Fiſts) being preſs d before 
chorow ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write withal, 
did it not diſappear intirely in Nine or Ten Days. ( 2. ) Here grows. 


another Tree, call'd Mananilla or Dwarf- Apple-Tree, whoſe Fruit 1s of fo 
venomous a quality, that if any perſon eat thereof, he's inſtantly 
ſeird with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving Mad in a ſhore 


worm 


time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this Iſland, the Glow- 


cerm'd by the Spaniards Cochinillas ) is moſt remarkable, and 


that chiefly for Two little Specks on its Head, which by Night give ſo 


much Light, that if a Perſon lay Three or Four of thoſe Creatures to- 
gether, he may ſee to read the ſmalleſt Print. (4.) In Hiſpaniola are 


Spiders about the bigneſs- of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having Legs as 


long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They are Hairy all over, and have 
Four black Teeth like Rabbets, and commonly bite very ſharply, but 


are not venomous. (5.) Moſt remarkable of all Creatures in this Iſland 
is the Cayman, r reckon'd the Crocodile of Hiſpaniola) which 
| being an Animal of Z# prodigious bigneſs, is much noted for his rare 
| Sabriley in catching his Prey; for lying upon a River fide, he fo ga- 
thereth his Body together, that, in Form, he reſembles exactly the 
large Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture he continues till Cat- 
. tle, or other Creatures come to the River to drink, when to their ſur- 


prize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and aſſaults them: And (to enhaunce the 


Wonder) this ſtrange Creature is ſaid to uſe yer a more ſtrange Strata- 
: 2 to effect his End; for Travellers generally affirm of him, That be- 


ore he lays himſelf (as 1 upon the River-ſide, he's imploy d for 
everal Hundred Weight of ſmall Peeble 
Stones. By which additional Weight of his Body, he can keep a faſter 


hold of his Prey, and be the ſooner able to draw it inte, and dive with 


it under Water. Vid. Late Hiſtory of the Buchaneers in America, 


Archbiſchopricks, &c.) Here is One Archbiſboprick , viz. that of 


F. Domingo. Suffragan to whom are St. Jago in Cuba, Sc. John de Port- 
rico, and Coro in Terra Firma, = 1 N 
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Univerſities,] Univerſities, None 


niards, with ſome French.) are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the 
Continent. „ 


Language.] The Inhabitants of this Ifland being Spaniards, and 


ſome French, as aforeſaid) do ſtill rerain and uſe their reſpective mater- 


nal Tongues. 


Government.] This Iſland being wholly ſubject to the Crown ot 
ain, (except the Weſtern Parts now poſſeſt by the French) is 


ruld by a particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 


whoſe Power doth extend it ſelf over all the Antilles belonging to 


Spain. | | 


Irms, ] 
Beligion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland, whether Spani- 


ards or French, are of the ſame Religion, with thoſe on the Old 


Continent, 


d 6, Porto. Rico. 


4 HIS Iſland was term'd S. Fohannis Inſula by Columbus, at his firſt 
Diſcovery thereof, and Boriquen by the Natives, but now Porto- 


Rico, from its chief City and Haven of that Name. The Soil is tole- 


rably good in many parts, and Air abundantly temperate, except thoſe 
Months immediately before and after the Summer and Winter Solſtice, 
From hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, Caſſia, and good ſtore 


of Hides. Here grow divers remarkable Trees, and ſome poyſonous 
Shrubs upon the Sea-fide. The whole Iſland belonging ro:che Crown of 


Spain, is ruPd by a particular Governor ſent thicher by his Catholick 


Majeſty ; and the Inhabitants thereof being Spaniards, are the ſame in 
Manners, Language, and Religion, as elſewhere, either upon the Old or 


New Continent. 


Gag ©: 6 7. The 


* The Inhabitants of this Iſland (being moſtly Spe. 
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d 7. The Caribee Iiandr. 


HE Caribees are reckon'd that goodly Company of Iſlands, begin- 
| ning at the Eaſt of Porto-Rico, and reaching Southwards almoſt 
ro Terra Firma. They derive their Appellation from the Nature of 
their Inhabitants, who (when firſt diſcovered) were generally Ca. 
nibals, the Name Caribees being of the ſame Importance, Taken 


all together, they come 
great Circle, and are in 


neareſt (in Form) to the Segment of a 
number about thirty, The chief of which 


[proceeding from North to South] with their preſent Poſſeſſors; are 


45 followeth, 


| ( Anguila = es 
_ I St Martin — | 
| Sana Crux — | 
| Barbada 
St. Chriſtophers- | S 
I Nievis or Mevis | © 
Antego = 


| * 
1 Montſerrat —— | = 


>. — 
> | Marigalant — | 8 
Dominica — | © 

| Martinico —— | © 
Barbados | < 
St Vincent | 

| Grenada 
( Tabago + by 


"The Engliſh, but little eſteem'd. 


The French and Dutch. 
The French: . 


The Engliſh, but of ſmall Account. 


The Engliſh and French. 
| The Engliſh, 
The Engliſh. 


The Engliſh, but moſtly inhabited by i 


< Guadalupa —— >< The French 


The French, i 
The Engliſh and Natives, 


% 


| The French. 
The Engliſh, 


| The Fench. 


The French. 


The Engliſh and Dutch, eſpecially the latter, 


The Engliſh. 


Of all the Caribee Iſlands belonging to the Engliſh, the moſt re- 


markable (upon ſeveral 
Particular. 


Accounts) is Barbados. Of it therefore in 


Name.] qPHIS Iſlard is term'd by the Spaniards, Barbadas; 
: 1 by the French, Barbade or Barboude ; by the Ttalians 
Barbado's : But why ſo call'd we can give 
55 "+ | no 


: Germans, and Engliſh, 
1 


ter, 


re- 
2 if 


das; 
lian 
give 

no 
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no Account, the Name being an Indian Appellation. It was diſcovered 
in the Reign of King James I. by Sir William Curten, driven upon its 
Coaſt by ſtreſs of Weather. Meeting with no Inhabitants ar his Ar- 
rival, and finding the Nature of its Soil to be inviting, the Engliſh, upon 
his return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want of Trade, were 


reduc'd to great Extremity, till about the Year 1627. when they began 


to plant it to purpoſe. 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpecially for 
Eight Months, yet in ſome meaſure qualified by cold Breezes of Wind, 
which riſing with the Sun, blow commonly from North-Eaſt by Eaſt, 
unleſs there happen a Turnado, and grow freſher as the Sun mounteth 
up. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Barbado's, is part of the Eaſt- 
Indian Ocean, between 130 and 140 Degrees of Longitude, with 12 and 
18 Degrees of South Latitude. 1 


Soil. ] This Iſland (not above Eight Leagues in length, and Five in 


breadch, where broadeſt) is bleſs'd with a Soil wonderfully fertil. Ge- 


nerally taken, tis nor above One or Two Foot thick. Let that ſmall 


depth of Earth reſembles, in a manner, one continued hor Bed, being 


almoſt every where grounded with white ſpongy Lime. Stones, which re- 
tain and reflect che ſolar Heat piercing through the over-ſpreading Mould, 


Whereupon the Iſland beareth Crops all the Year round, and its Trees, 


Plants, and Fields, appear always Green. Both in this and the Ifland 


Famaica, were formerly Mountain-Cabbage-Trees of a prodigious _ 


heighch. The length of the Days and Nights in Barbados, is the ſame 
as in 2 parts of New Spain, lying under the ſame Parallels of 


Commodities, ] The chief Commodities of this Iſland, are Sugars, | 


Indico, Cotton-Wool, Ginger, Log-wood, Fuſtick, Lignum FVitæ, Cc. 
and thoſe in ſuch abundance, that ſome Hundred Sail of Ships do yearly 


\ receive their Loadings here. 


: Rarities.) In che Iſland of Barbados are Ants of à very big ſize, 


| who build their Neſts wich Clay and Lome, againſt the Body of a Tree, 
or Wall of an Houſe ; and that to the bigneſs of ordinary Bee-hives and 
| thoſe divided into a great many Cells. (2.) Here are ſome Snakes of a 
conſiderable length and bigneſs, that frequently ſlide up and down the 


Wall of an Houſe, and our of one Room into another with wonderful 


Agility of Body. (3.) The Water of that Rivuler (commonly call d 
7 Wigh River) hath upon its Surface in many Places a certain Oily Sub- 


68g 2 


— 


ſtance, 
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ſtance, which being carefully taken off, and kept a little time, is fit to 
burn in Lamps like ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers large and hideous 
Caves, (ſome of which are big enough to contain F ive hundred Men) 


and ſeveral remarkable Trees, particularly the Calibaſh, Palmete, Roucoy, | 


and that which goes by the Vuigar Name of the Poyſon-Tree. (5.) Among 
_ ſome rare Inſects to be ſeen upon this Iſland, we may reckon thoſe 
ſmall Flies, (term'd Cayouyou ) moſt obſervable z and that chiefly for 


their Wings, which give a mighty Luſtre in the Night-time while 


they fly. 


None. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (excluding the Negroes 4-1 


being moſtly Engliſh, are much the ſame in Behaviour and Manner of 
living, with thoſe here in England. T7 


Language. ] What was ſaid of the Inhabi tants in reſpect of Manners, 


the ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of Language. As for the 


Negrnes, the generality of them (if any conſiderable crime upon the 


Iſland} do alſo underſtand and ſpeak Fnglifh. 


| Government. This Iſland, belonging to the Crown of England, is 
rul'd by a particular Governor appointed and ſeat thither by His Majeſty 


the King of Great Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs all Matters of 
Imp rtance, and the better to quell any Inſurrection that may be made 


_ (elpecially by the Slaves) he ſtill keeps a Standing Militia, conſiſting of 


Two Regiments of Horſe, and Five of Foot, always in readineſs upon 
a call, The Laws by which this Iſland is governed, (except ſome By- 
As which immediately concern the Plantation) are the ſame with thoſe 


of England. The Iſland being divided into Four Circuits, in each of them 


is eſtabliſn'd an Inferior Court of Judicatory for hearing all manner of 
Civil Cauſes ; From which Courts, Appeals may be made to the Supreme 
Court; and for due Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, here 
are yearly held Five Seſſions. When there appears a real Neceſſity of 


making new Laws, (which muſt never contradict thoſe of England) or 
_ abrogating old ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that end. This 


Aſiembly reſembles in ſome manner our Engliſh Parliament ; for the Go- 


vernor being reckon'd Supreme, thoſe of his Council are as ſo many 


Peers; and Two 'Burgeites choſen our of each Pariſh, repreſent the 


Body of the People. 
Arms.) 


Aeligion. 


Archbiſhopricks, &c.] Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks , Univerſities, | 


On cas fray —. ny — — 
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Religion.) The Engliſh here reſiding, make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Religion with that generally own'd, and by Law eſtabliſh'd in England. 
As for the Negroe-Slaves, their Lot hath hitherto been, and ſtill is, to 
ſerve ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſufficiently declare what Zeal they have 
for their Converſion, by unkindly uſing a ſerious Divine ſome time ago 
when only propoſing to endeavour the fame. I'm very ſenſible of a 
yulgar Opinion hitherto current among our Engliſh Planters, viz. That 
Slaves do ceaſe to be Slaves when once Baptix d. But how current ſoever 
ſuch an Opinion hath heretofore been, and may ſtill obtain with ſome ; 
irs but a Groundleſs Imagination, and a Vulgar Error at beſt. For there's 
no Law either in the Old or New Teſtament againſt Slavery in general; 
nor any Inhibition of Chriſtian Slaves in particular, in the whole Body 
of the Civil Law; ſo far as I can learn from thoſe, whoſe Studies bend 
that way. Beſides, If Onefimus was a Slave (as all agree) would not 
S. Paul in his Epiſtle have told Philemon, That 'twas againſt the Chriſti- 
an Law to keep ſuch? But we find that the Scrain of that Epiſtle runs 
other ways. | 


7 8. The Lucayer. 


THE Lucayes (fo call'd from Lucayone, the biggeſt of em all) are 
- thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North of Cuba and Hiſpaniola: They 
belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and the chief of them 


Bahama —————— : 

\ Lucayone } , { New Providence / na gan he 

 \Cignateo SE Elutheria — 1 Morel me 2 
Guanahani } * St. Salvador — „ia to the N. of 

JTuma —— ——— . e 


Hiſpaniola. 


Samana ⁊kꝛ 
Maiaguanañ „%! 


Of rheſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckon'd the moſt remarkable, and 
thar chiefly for the famous rapid Channel herween that Ifland and the 
Main, through which the Spaniſh Fleets uſually paſs in their return 
from Mexico to Europe, A Paſſage equally fatal to the Spaniard, as for- 
tunate to the Engliſh. Fatal to the former for ſome dreadful Shipwrecks 
{uſtain'd therein; and fortunate to the lattter, for vaſt quantities of Plate 
recover'd by skilful Divers. This Iſland is alfo obſervable for ſeveral 


uncommon Tnſe&s found upon it, particularly the Bahama-Spider altre _ 


dy mention d, Page 361. Cy 
COINS LS $9. The 
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8 9. The Sotovento. 


Terra Firma, They belong moſtly to the Spaniards, and receiv'd 
the Title Sotovento (quaſe ſub vento) from them, becauſe they appear to 
the Leeward of their Fleet coming down before the Wind to enter the 
Gulf of Mexico. The chief of ſuch Iſlands, — 


© CTrinidada —————— 
Margarita ——] 

2 Jortu ga — | | 7] 
Are thoſe} Orcbiʃla ————— Found from E. to 
of Rocca . . 
Bonayre —————==] 

| Curacao — — | 
10 rb a ——— R 


Trinidada (term'd by the Natives Samſonate) is obſervable for being 
⁊ noted place of Bartery between the Inhabirants of New Spain, and 
thoſe of Peru. 
Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it derives its Name. The reſt are not of 
any great moment, : 88 | e 


8 10. 8 Bermudas. 


Name.) Tus little Cluſter of Iſlands (lying about Five hundred 


Leagues Eaft of Florida) is term'd by the Italians, Ber- 
muda; by the French, Bermudes, by the Spaniards, Germans, and 


Engliſh, Bermudas, So call'd from one Fohn Bermudas, a Spaniard, who | 


made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are otherways term'd the Sum. 
mer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, an Engliſhman, who ſuffer d 
Shipwreck near to them, Anno 160g, Ns, 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd extraordinary healthful to 
breach in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. But when 
oyercaſt at any time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tempeſt, attended 
with frightful Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of Lightening. So health- 
ful are cheſe 1{]:nds to breath in, that their Inhabitants (now in number 
about Four or Five thouſand) are ſeldom viſited with Sickneſs, and ge- 
nerally arrive to a good old Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 

% ⁵ĩðVLß½ò⁵¹] 


Tn: Sotovento Iſlands, are thoſe lying along the Northern Coaſt of 


And Margarita is much frequented upon the account of 


6 Hh ans py 
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Bermudas, is that part of the vaſt Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 134 


and 138 Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 35 Degrees of South 
Latitude. 2 . | TS | 48 | 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe Iſlands has been hitherto reckon'd very rich 
and fertil, yielding the Labourer Two Crops a Year; and the Arable 


Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould that ir affords neither Sand, Flints, 


Peebles, nor Stones fo hard. as are fit to grind Knives. Bur how rich 
and plentiful ſoever theſe Iflands have been heretofore, they are now 
upon the declining Hand, and growing a- pace both poor and barren. For 
which is commonly aſſign'd a two-fold Reaſon, viz. (1.) The Fall of their 
Cedars which formerly did ſhelter their Fruit from hurtful Winds, 
whereas now they're continually blaſted. (2.) A certain Worm or Ant 
which has lately bred ſo much among them as to conſume the ęreateſt 
part of their Corn. The length of the Days and Nights in Bermudas, is 
the ſame as in the Northmoſt parts of Florida, they both lying under the 
ſame Parallels of Latitude. : | 08 


| Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands, are Oran- 
ges, Cochineel, Tobacco, Cedar-Wood, ſome Pearls, and Amber-Gris 
in conſiderable quantity, GC . 1 95 me 


_ Rarities.) Obſervable are theſe Iſlands for nouriſhing no venomous 


Creature, none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live if brought 
thither. Here indeed are many Spiders, but choſe no ways poyſonous; 
and very remarkable for their Webs, having the reſemblance of Raw- 
Silk, and woven ſo ſtrong, that little Birds are ſometimes incangled in 
them. (2.) If Wells are dug in Bermudas ahove the Surface of the 
ſurrounding Ocean, the Water is ſweet and freſh; bur if lower, then 


ſalt or brackiſh; and all of chem have ſome ſenſible Flux and Reflux | 


with the Sea. (3.) Upon the Coaſt of theſe Iſlands, is ſometimes taken 
that remarkable Fiſh, rerm'd the File-Fiſh; being 1o calld from a part 
of his Back- Bone, which hath the exact reſemblance of a File, 


— &c.] Archbiſpopricks, Biſboprichs, Univerſities, 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Engliſh, are 
much the ſame in Manners and Way of living, with thote here in 


England. 


Language.] What was faid of the Inbabitants of Bermudas in 
relpe&t of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of chem in Point of 


Language. 45 r | 
wh cial Government,] 
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Government. ] Theſe Iſlands being wholly ſubje&, and of right be. 
_ longing to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a particular Governor ap- 
pointed and ſent thither by the King of England. 


Arms.] 


Weligion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſs'd, is 
the Proteſtant, according to rhe Reformarion of the Church of England. 


$ 11, Terra del Fuogo. 


1 IS is a large Triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral) ly. 

ing on the South part of America, and ſeparated from the main 
Continent by the Streights of Magellan. It's call'd by the Name of Jer. 
ra del Fuogo, becauſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverers thereof did obſerve 
ſome particular Vulcano's upon it. Our Knowledge of this Iſland and its 
Inhabi tants, is, at beſt, but very uncertain ; almoſt every newAdventurer 
in theſe Parts of the World, giving us a new Relation of things. Who- 
ſoever therefore deſires a certain or ſatisfactory Account, muſt defer his 
Enquiry to the better Diſcovery of After-times. e 


£5 Avi ſo much for America, | and Its Iſlands, 
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e 
AP PENDIX. 
8 8 5 Comprehending 
A brief Account of the European 
Plantations in Aſa, Africk, and 
America: As allo ſome Rea- 
ſonable Propoſals for the Propa- 


gation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all 


Pagan Countries. 


I have (under the Title of Government) tranſiently mention'd thoſe 
Principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are moſtly concern d 
in thoſe Countries; but ſince a more particular Account of the ſame is 
deſird by ſome, I ſhall endeavour to do it in cheſe following Lines, 
and then (by way of Concluſion to the whole Treatiſe) ſhall ſubjoin 
ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan 
Countries. To return to the firſt. | 5 


I running over the various Diviſions of Aſia, Africk, and America, 


The chief of the European Nations, who have any Footing in Ai, 


Africk, and America, are theſe following, viz. 


The Engliſh, The French, 
The Spaniards, _ The Dutch, 


The Portugueze, The Danes. 


Of all theſe in Order. „ 
„ 8 1. To 
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51. To the Engliſb belong 


Hirt St. George Caliter Madraſſipatam) on Coaſt Cor mandel. 
Bombay Caſtle and Iſland, on the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. 


—_— 


— E—Fä—ñB̃ 


In Aſia, 


23 — — 


| A Trade 
or Facto- Maulda —- 


| 
1 
| 


CCaracal tin '@ 
| Trimly Watch—— 
Trimly-Baſs ——— 
Port Nova ——— 8 
| Fort St. Davids —— f 
-j F | | | 
| 88 don Coaſt Cor mandel. 
| Manyetckpatam . 
Agape — | 
Pettipoll mm 
 Maſjalipatam——— 
| Madapollam —— } 
Viceagaparam —— ? 
Bengal — — 
| Hugly mom 
| Ballefire —— 
Caſſumbe zar 


— 


Sin the Gult of Bengal, 
| : 


Tutta Nutta — 
| Pattana 


3 


Agra — 

Cambaya — 5 OT 

Surat —— In the Mogul's Empire. 
T. 


£1 Amadarad 
Bars 
| Callicut 
: Carnar * — - 
] Guffarat. ———— | | 
| Cambara =—— ie ie fog 9 
| Batticullay ——— SOn the Coaſt of Malabar. 
" Durnoſotonam — oy EO | 
Tully Cherey ——— | 
| Beattagr  ———L 
| Bren J. 
Dabu in Decan. 


in Aſia, 
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1 


Kiſen —— 


A Trade 


ries at 


in Aſia, 


— 


i 


| | Aleppo 1n Syria. 


< or Facto- 


1 Peque 
E  & - — 


I Tunqueen — — 
I Canton — 


| Tefr een s FJ: 
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Muſcat —— 
Mocha 
Mackulla ———— 


Shahare 
BY Zn on Arabia Felix, 


— 


I 


—"_- 


— 


— 


Durgæ 
Doffare 
Aden e 


' Iſpahan 
— , perſi 4. 


1 Gombroone 
Smyrna in Natolia. 


Buſſora —— 


Achem — 


* , 


e 


Bengalis 
N | 
Eyer Banna ——— 3 = 
Her Diebe? eln the Iſland Sumatra. 


Tryamong ———— 


Eppou — > 


| Bancoula - 
7 


Silabar — 
ITIinnacorekꝛxʒ don the allo coat. 


| 
=, 


i» 


8 


| Emoy = 


In China. 
Hockfieu | 


CY 1-0 NEE 


2 
Camboida- | Iln the Kingdom: of dium. 


71 =_y 
| Mindano in the land Mindano. 


Borneo in the Iſland Borneo, 

Juada upon the Red Sea. 

Aacaſſar in the Iſle Celebes, but now expell'd. 

© Bantam in Java, tal | expell d by the Dutch, 1682. 


H hh 3 
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Trugier on the Coaſt of Barbary near the Straits, but now demo- 
liſned. 


| The Iſland of S. Helena, Weſt of Ethiopia, S. Lat. 16 Degr. | 


© Charles Fort upon an Iſland in the River Gambia. 
Sierra d' Leon upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8 d. 10 m. N. I. 


* 

— Serbera River 

Se Druwyn = >On the Coaft ee. 
3 Rio d St. Andro —— 5 

TY Jeaque Jeaque On the Quaqua Coaſt. 


C. St. Appolonia —— 
1 umi in Comore-Bay. 
A Trade ] Succunde — — 
or Facto- J Cabo Corſo, chief of Al. 
{ries at Fredericksburg formerly Daniſh TE 

| bur ſold to the Engliſh —— >On the Golden Coaſt. 
Anniſbam unfortifi'd 
Annamabou —  \ 
0 Aggau, of no defence — . 
| Loango —— 5 
IMalemba 5, the Kingdom of Loango, 


, 


_—_— 


| CCabenda — 


C Rd 


f New 1224 —.— 8 
| New Tork — 
Penſilvania 


New Ferſey , Mie: 5 


W * Gs 
| Mariland 
Virginia= — | 
Carolina 
| oy alſo they — dor ln in Hudſon 8 Bay. 


—— 


Particularly mentioned from Page 364, 
> to 378. 


In Americd 
N 


— 


In 


Pa 


In America, 


1 


n 


4, 


In 


In Aſia, 
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1 


"Newfoundland i in part. 
Jamaica, one of the greater Antilles. 
Bermudas, lying E. of Florida. 
New Province, one of the Lucajos. 
| Long Iſland, ying S. of New Tork. 
DJ 


Many | Anguilla — 
lands, E V 
particu-& St. e mts — 5 
. | larly Nevio — — „„ 
3 | thoſe of | Antego ————— en of the Caribee 
2 | 1 Monſer rat — — — . P Iflands. 
Sa Dominica — 4 
2 St. Vincent = — — 
5 | Barbadoes + . 5 
| a Tobago — — — | om 
Some Settlements Surinam On the Coaſt of Terra 
4k: @:: I Marone Firma. 


$ 2. To the Spaniards belong 


Lucon ia xx 
— — 
Mindano ——————— 

S. Juan — 
Mindore 
Panay =——— | 
The Trade on the weſt Coaſt of Africa. 
S The Canary Iſlands, particularly mentioned, Page 344+ 


( Six of the Philippin, and moſt f 
che 


Mexico. 
15 | New Spain, whoſe Parliaments are 4 Guadalajers, | 
Guatimala. 
A conſiderable Part of New Mexico, | 
| Sr. Auguſtins —— 
« | St. Matthews — Florida. 
WY 
8 | Terra Firma, whoſe Parliament are Granada 
S 5 5 Quilo. 
i 1! Perk, whoſe Parliaments a are —— Lima. 


'S De la Plata, 


Chili. 5 
A great part of Par euay. 
ls 1 can 
Several lands, particularly thoſe of Hiſpaniola. 
Fon Rico. 


83. To 


In A, 


1 Maſſ. gan, a little Village — 3 
The Forts Morro 


— 2 OI oo en rene eo — 
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53. To the Portugueae belo ng; 


Ts Severn Factories i in Perf 4. 


8 
| * 5 5 - >Upon the Cane. 


Chaul, a conſiderable — 


d ln Decan. 


of Ss, Caranga— 


| Elephanta Iſland, near that of 558 


Goa, with her Fortreſſes and adjacent Iſlands < cura. 


Diu Iſland and City near Guzarat. 


4 Macao, upon the Coaſt of China. 
The Fort Larentoque, in the Iſland Solor, E. of Flores? 


Much of Timor, one of the Molucco Iſles. | 


| C Aracan —— 
N ' 1 Pegu 
| Tanacerin -— 

185 Ligor -— 
The | Cambodig—— 


r 1 


Trade or | Golcond —-— 


FaQories? Agra eee 


| 


at Anadabat— 


Cambaĩia — 

1 Surat 

dere AER 
(K Bengala —x | 


SAlready mentioned, 


ir Mazagan, in the Kingdom of Morocco: | 
Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in the Country of the Falifes: 


\ 
WE, 


1 2 


ST A A great part of che Coaſts ofd 


| Guinea. 

Some Forts on the Coaſts of 5 Congo. 
18 Angola. 

Cafres. 

Zanguebar. 


The Trade of the E. Count. from the Cape Good Hope to the R. Sea. 


1 Illes of Cape Verde. 
The Madera's. 


e Iſlands, » vx. < St. Thomas, Lat. oo. 


Ille de Prince — 
J. de Ferdinando Poo f 


Divar. 


Oln Peninſula Indiz extra Gangem, 


Part IT, 


N. E, of Sr. Themes: 
In 


Y 
8 
> 
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S 
U 
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All the Coaſt of Braſil divided into many Captainſhips. 
Eſtero - — 


Conduba ——— > Towards the Mouth of the River Ou 
Cogemine = 


In America 


d 4. To the TN IU 


ere, hne Iu run. 


The Iſland of St Maria lying South-Weſt of Goa. 


| The Kingdom of Siam. 
Vene Forts. 10 in The Iſland of Java. 


7 Fort Dauphin in Madagaſcar. 


Senega (N. of Cape Verde) the chief French Factory in Africa: 
Se A Trade upon the River< Fan 
{ Ruſiſque near Cape Verde. 
{As alſo ae Great Seftre —— 
{ardra - 


In Africa, 


Nin Guinea. 


¶ Montreal —— 
The Three Rivers — >In Canade. 
Quebec 


J 
1 Tadonſack; and ſome orher Places on the River $t Laurence 
A grear part of Nova Scotia. 


— — pam 


| Bay 
by pro 5 Sn Newfundland, 
8 | Fort Sr. Louis in the iſland Cayene, lying E, of Guyana, 
D < © Several Forts on che Coaſt of Caribana. 
* 
= | . Bartholomew. 
B Santa Crux. 
5 N. 
| j Guadalupe, 
1 - Le Deſiree. 
Among 4 Maria Galants. 
| the An-] Les Saintes. 
T billes. Martinico. 
1 VVV 
| : Granada. _ 
1 Domingo in part. 
Crenadins. 


| La Tertie. 


: : * | 5 S 5. Io 
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$ 5. To the Dutch belong. 


i CTuticoriu— — — | | 
Negapatam ——- in 
| Karkall -——- 0 the Coaſt Cormandel. | 
Fort Gelders ———— | 
Pellecate ! 9 It 
EE # Malacca. | _ 
bo gee Ceylon. | Ir 
V | Several Forts ing Java. | 
=} ) And moſt of the Moluccres, though of right they 
. ; 7. 2 
"4 = belong to the Engliſh. 
No | 5 C Perſia | | | tl 
1 rhe Mogul's Empire. d 
I Cor mandel. 
1 | | Malabar. 
| Faftories | 3/2 8 
99 | a —_ I Sumatra. 
4 places in China. 
| | ava. 
Celebes. 
Borneo. F 
9 


„„ 

: 49 80 — Pen Cape erde. 

Many Forts in To | 

F] Some near the Cape of Good Hoe. 
J 4 St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. 
= 


CBoutrou TOE 5 

Commendo formerly Egli 

no ] St. George de Mina, cllief of all 
nea, vi Maurea or Fort Naſſau as ee 
Gy & | Cormantyn eee. 
a Crevicæur — 


r — 9 7 rr! . 


Jon the Golden 
Coart; : -: | 


The City of Coro'in the North of Terra Firma. 
Some Forts on the Coaſt of Guyana. 
JQueriſa —— 
Aruba ———— Si of che Sotovento Iſlands, 
Bon Airy — 
Mo ome 


Euſtachio . 


In America, 


ros * the Caribees near KY 8 
8 6. 19 


— . — ow oo 
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YH 6 To the Danes belong; 


5 „ I Frankebar ————) a 127 dot 
en 4 ansburg Pon the Coaſt of Cor mandel. 


In Africa is Chriſtlanburg or S. Franciſco Xavier in Guinea. 
In America is New Denmark in the North part thereof. 


„ Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aſia, Mfich and 
America: and to theſe we might have here added the late Settlement of 
the Scots at Darien, had not that Unfortunate Colony met with repeated 
diſmal Diſaſters. Now follows the latter part of the Appendix, containing 


Same Reaſonable Propoſals for the Propagation of the 
Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries: eſpecially 
thoſe adjacent to the Engliſh Plantations in North 
. America. | | | 
B what hath been briefly faid in the foregoing Treatiſe, corncerning 
the State of Religion in all Countries of the World, it may ſuffici- 
ently appear in general, That the Chriſtian Religion is of a very ſmall 
Extent, if exactly compar'd with thoſe many and vaſt Countries wholly 
_ overſpread with groſs Idolaters, numerous Mahometans, and many 
others, who either know not, (or at leaſt) own not, the Bleſſed Meſſias. 
But more particularly, this great and ſad Truth may farther appear by 
the following Calculation, ingeniouſly made by ſome, who dividing the 


4 


Inhabited World into thirty Parts, do find that 3 


- - - © ( © Blind and groſs Idol ters. 

„ - Jews, Turks and Saracens. 
II of em are poſſefs d by & Thoſe of the Greek Church. 7 
1010 1 J Thoſe of the Church of Rome. N 


I Proteſtant Communion. 


Thus Chriſtianity taken in its largeſt Latitude, bears no greater Pro- 
Portion to the other grofly falſe Religions, than Five to Twenty five. 
This melancholy Conſideration doth force me to bewail that woful 

neglect of the beſt Part of the Chriſtian Church, for not being ſo : 
ii or oh 8-3 polls ſr 19 Ailigent 1 


3 | „ A 
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diligent as others are, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh Ido- 
latry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yer over-ſhadow- 
eth ſo great a part of the inhabited World. It's undoubtedly 
well known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a Work as 
this, would require no inconſiderable Stock of Money (it bein 
now impracticabſe to make Solemn Miſſions, or qualifie Men for them, 
without conſiderable Charges) and yet a ſufficient Fund might be ſo 
eaſily raisd, that none could reaſonably complain of the Burden, 


1thould the following Propofals be ſo happily made, as to meet with a 
due Reception, | | 


Did every Free-holder of the Three Kingdoms, advance only for 
One Year the Five hundreth part of his Yearly Incomes: Did thoſe 
& Merchants of this great City ne are particularly concern d in 
* our Foreign Plantations, and daily imploy great multitudes of Pagan 
* Slaves in their Service) allow the Two hundredth part of One Year's 
Gain: And finally, did the Clergy of the Three Kingdoms (whoſe 

* Zeal in ſuch a Natter would probably tranſcend others) appropriate 
to this pious Uſe, One hundredth part of their yearly Revenues. I ſay, 
did Prieſt and People thus unanimouſly combine together in car- 
* rying on this moſt Chriſtian Deſign; what an eaſie matter were 
it in a ſhort time, to raiſe ſuch a Fund of Money, that rhe Annual 
** Intereſt thereof might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly fome Pious 
= 4 and Able Divines into all Quarters of the World? And ſince Rational 


* Methods might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught in 
86 


d Our own Iſland; a confiderable part of the aforeſaid Money might 


be likewiſe imploycd to educare a competent number of young 

CC 

being ſtill continued, would ſerve (as a choice Nurſery) to afford a 
** conſtant fupply of able Men, who might Yearly go abroad, and be 
** ſufficiently qualified ar their firſt arrival, to undertake that great 

Work for which they were fc nt. N 


Bur fince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal (which imports 
that Enroveans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Languages) doth 
teem impracticable to ſeveral, by reafon of the prodigious multitude 
of thoſe Pagan Tongues, and their vaſt variety of quite different 
Bialetts : (eſpecially choſe now in uſe among the uncivilized Natives 
ot North America ) * Then we may follow the Example of the 
Ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was to extend 


their own Language with their Conqueſt; and fo extinguiſh in 


* proceſs of time, the vety Dialect of the Conquered. Did we this 
in all Parts of our Weſtern Empire, which might probably be 
* aecomplitht in a few Generations, by duly encouraging ſome 


Srudents of Theology in theſe Foreign Languages, which number 


Hundreds 


\ 
1 


rr * nw a => WW. _— 
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Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Natives, and rhofe to 


* endeavour in the moſt alluring manner to inſtru& the younger ſort 


* of the Indians in the Ergliſþ Tongue] Then in the next or fol- 
* lowing Age we might addreſs our ſelves ro thoſe blind Gentiles in 
our own Language, and ſo inſtilling in them by degrees, the Prin- 
© ciples of Chriſtianity, might thereby in a ſhort time, bring in many 
„ Thouſands of Souls to the Sheepfold of the Paſtor and Biſhop 


of our Souls. I think it needleſs to exprefs how commendable 


fuch a Deſign would be in it ſelf; and how deſirable che Promn- 
on thereof ſhould be to all who ſtile themſelves Chriſtians, of what 
Party or Profeſſion ſoever they are. And I humbly ſuppoſe it might 
be a Work (if unanimouſly minded by Chriſtians) more becoming 
the Followers of the Prince of Peace, than to be Abettors of the 
frequent Jarrs and Broils of Chriſtendom, Beſides, there's certainly 
nothing that could prove more beneficial to the Publick Good of 
this Nation, and particular Intereſt of rhe Crown of England; tor did 
moſt (or many) of the Natives underſtand or ſpeak our own Language, 
then might we not thereby more exactly diſcover the In-land Parts 


of theſe Countries, and with greater Security improve them to the 


greateſt Advantage? Might we not thereby make multitudes of idle, 
wandring Indians, very uſeful to our Engliſh Colonies ; and then chictly. 
imploy Europeans for the Guard and Safety of the Country. Yea, 


did many of the Natives but tolerably underſtand and ſpeak the 


Engliſh Tongue; then might we not (in all humane Appearance) civilize 
them incirely in a ſhort time, and ſo add many Thouſands of new 


Engliſh Subjects to the Engliſh Empire? All which are morally im- 


poſſible now to be done; fince the numerous Dialects of their barba- 
rous Jargon, together with their own Barbarity, are as fo many Bairs 
againſt ſuch Undertaking, EE 


Great Sirs, 9 8 OY: 1 
Pardon theſe Propoſals here offer'd to the ſerious Conſideration of 
rhofe whom they chietly concern; and give me leave to declare un- 


to you how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the Good 


of his Church, and Honour of our Nation; did we ſincerely endea- 
vour to extend the Limits of our Saviour's Kingdom, with thofe ct 
our new Dominions; and to ſpread the true Reform'd Religion; as far 
as the Engliſh Sails have done for Traffick, With what Anxiety of 


Mind, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the remoteſt Coun. 


tries of the World? And all ro heap up à little White and 7e/low 
Earth, or to purchaſe ſome chinzs (call'd Precious by Man) which 
[abſtracting humane Fancy] do differ nothing from common Pibble 


Stones; and yer what a ſupine neglect doth attend us, in doing that 


which would bring more Honour to our Holy Religion, and prove - : 


ws. 7s 


4 
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laſt more profitable to our ſelves, than the actual Poſſeſſion of all 
the Treaſures in the Univerſe ! What a lamentable thing is it! That 
thoſe very Indians who border upon the Engliſh Pale (not to mention 
ſome Thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our Service) ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue in moſt wretched Ignorance, and inſtead of Knowing and Wor- 
ihipping the True God, ſhould as yet reverence not only Stocks and 
Stones, but alſo adore the Devil himſelf ! Chriſtians! Shall we cover 
and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, and yet keep hid in a Napkin 
that Talent entruſted to vs? Shall we greedily bereave them of their 
Precious Pearls, and not declare unto them the Knowledge of the Pearl 
of Price? No! no! Let us not act as others have done, in making Gold 
our God, and Gain the ſole Deſign of our Trading. Bur let vs effectually 


improve thoſe choice Opportunities (now in our hands) for the fingula 
Glory of our great Gcd, and of Feſus Chriſt, our Bleſſed Redeemer, 


And let our Plarters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather 
a ſupplanting than planting a new Colony; and that its far more ho- 
nourable to overcome Paganiſm in one, than to deſtroy a thouſand Pagans, 
Each Convert is a Conqueſt, 8 hes 8 


— 
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BOOKS printed for John Nicholſon and John Sprint in 


Little Britain, Andrew Bell and Ralph Smith near the 
Royal Exchange in Cornbill. 


rwenty four new and accurate Maps of the ſeveral Parts of Europe, 
T viz. 1. The World in general. 2. Europe in particular. 3. Swe- 
den and Norway. 4. Denmark. $. Muſcovy, or Ruſſia. 6, Poland. 
7. Germany in general, 8. The North-Eaſt part of Germany, conrain- 
ing the Dutchies of Mecklenburgh and Pomerania, Brandenburgh, Saxo- 
ny, Sileſia, the Marquiſate of Luſatia, &c. 9. The North-Weſt part 
of Germany, containing Cologne, Weſtphalia, Juliers, Cleves, Mun- 
ſter, Oſnaburgh, 'Holftein, Bremen, Hanover, Lunenburgh and Brunf- 
wick, Heſſe-Caſſel, &c. 10. The South-Eaſt part of Germany, viz. Ba- 
varia, Newburgh, Salrzburgh, Bohemia, Moravia, Auſtria, Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, Brixen, Trent, Tirol, &c. 11. The Sourh-Weſt 
part of Germany, viz. Mentz and Treves, Palatine of the Rhine, Cir- 
cles of Franconia, Swabia, and Alſace, Lorain, the Wereraw, &c, 
12. Swabia and Franconia, with the Duke of Marlborough's March to 
Hochſter, &c. 13. The United Provinces, or Netherlands. 14. Flan- 
ders, or the Spaniſh Netherlands; with the Biſhopricks of Cambray and 
Liege. 15, France in general. 16. The North parr of France, viz. 
Picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Iſle of France, Champagne and Or- 
leanois. 17. The South part of France, viz, Burgundy, Lyonois, Gui- 
enne, Languedoc, Dauphine, and Provence. 18. Spain and Portugal, 
19. Italy in general, with Naples, the Ile of Sicily, &c. 20. Lombar- 

dy, with Dauphine, Provence, the Cevennes, &c. 21. The Swiſſe-Can- 
tons, or Switzerland; with the Griſons Country, &c. 22. Hungary, 
Tranfilvania, &c. 23. Turkey in Europe. 24. The Engliſn Channel; 
with the Coaſts of England, France, and Holland. AI (except the laſt) 
new done, according to the lateſt Obſervations, by Herman Moll, Gengrapher : 
And xery uſeful to all that read the publick Papers, or that have Mr. E- 
cnard's Gazeteer. Price ss. colour'd 65. 5 

The neweſt and beſt French Grammar, writ for the uſe of the Duke 
of Gloceſter; The sth Edition in 8% Price 25. | | 
Mr. Boyer's wiſe and ingenious Companion; being pleafant Hiſtories, &c. 

The 3d Edition, for the uſe of Schools, in 8% Price 25. 155 
, His Royal Pictionary in French and Engliſh; The 2d Edition in 89. 
rice 85. 8 Bs „ 
Mr. Echard's compleat Compendium of Geography; The 7th Edition 
in 12. Price 15. 6d. 1 1 
lie Gazeteer, or News-Man's Interpreter; being a geographical In- 
dex of all the coniiderable Places in Europe, in what Kingdoms they are, 
who ſubject to, their Diſtances in Englith Miles from teveral other Pla- 
ces of Note, their Longitude and Latitude, &c, Ot ſpect:1 Uſe for the 
due underſtanding of all modern Hiſtories of Europe, as well as es 


preſent Affairs; and for the Conveniency of Cheapneſs, and pocket 
Carriage, explain d by Abreviations and Figures. The 9th Edition, 
corrected and very much enlarged, with the Addition of a Table of the 
Births, Marriages, &c. of all the Kings, Princes, and Potentates of Eu- 
rope. Price 25. 

— His Roman Hiſtory in 2 Vol. in 8. us'd at moſt Schools. Price 105. 


A Continuation of Mr. Echard's Roman Hiſtory in 3 Vol. more, 


which perfects the Work. Price 156. Price of all the 5 Volumes com- 
pleat 1). 36. 

A Deſcription of all the Seats of the preſent Wars of Europe, in the 
Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Poland, &c, 


being a particular Survey of all theſe Countries, with hiſtorical Remarks | 


upon all che Places of Note, eſpecially thoſe of Importance to the con. 
tending Parties, with 14 curious Maps and Cutts, viz. 1. The S. part of 
France. 2. Flanders, 3. Italy. 4. S. E. part of Germany. 5. Sua- 
bia. 6. Battle 6f Hochſtet. 7. S. W. part of Germany. 8. err 


and Tranſilvania. 9. Poland. 10. Spain and Portugal. 1 1. Battle of | 


Ramilly, 12. Siege of Oſtend. 13. Germany in general. 14. Italy, 
with Naples, &c. The 3d Edition much enlarged, price 35. 
School Books lately printed for the Perſons above. 


Virgil opera omnia in uſum Del Phini cum multis figuris Aneis in 8˙.æ 


Price 75. 6d. 

Ovidii Metamorphoſewn i in uſum Delphini. Price 75. 
Juvenal. in uſum Delphini, 8%. 

Tercnt. in uſum Delphini, 8“. 

Tulli Orationes, in uſum Delphini, 2D 

Corn. Nepot. in uſum Delphini, in 8. 

Ovidii Epiſtolæ heroicæ, in uſum Delphini, 80. 
Phædri fabula, in uſum Delphini, go. 


Horatii opera cum notis, & Varii lectiones Rutgurſii in 245 price 15. Cd. 


Cole's Dictionary, Latin and Engliſh, 8e. 
Xenophon, G. Lat. in uſum Scholz Etonien. 
Caſtalio's Latin Teſtament in 129% 
Luvii Hiſtoria in 2 Vol. 8% with Mapps. 
Hoole's Orbis Pictus, cum multis Figuss; price 25. 6d. 


Mr. Garetſon's Engliſh Exerciſes, for the uſe of Schools. The Lith 


Edition; price 15. 

Horatii opera omnia cum notis Minelii, in 125. price 455 6. 
Lucius Florus cum notis Minelii, in 125 price 25. 6d. 
Virgilii opera omnia cum notis Minelii, price 25. 6d. | 
Tullii de Ofhic1is cum nous Minelii, I 2%, price 15. 6d. | 

Quintus Curtius, cum notis ibid. price 25. 

Saluſtii Biſtoria, cum notis Minelin, price 28. 

Valerius Maximus, cum notis ibid. in 32% price 25, 6d, 
Eutropii Hiſtoria Romana, cum notis Fabri, in 129. price 15. 

. 76h Lives 0¹ the Greek Poets, with many Cutts, in 8“. 
price 3 | 


AD | | — 12 
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His Roman Antiquities, with Cuts, the 3d Edition, price 6s. 

Dr. Porter's Greek Antiquines in 2 Vol. compleat, with many curious 
Cutts, the 2d Edition, with many large Additions throughour.pr.125.ing9 

All the critical Works of Monſ. Rapin in 2 Volumes. Vol. 1. Contain- 
ing 1ſt, A Compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero for Eloquence. 
2d, Homer and Virgil for Poetry. 3d, Thucydides and Livy for Hiſtory. 
th, Plato and Ariſtotle for Philoſophy; wit the Opinions of wiſe Men 
of all Ages upon their Doctrine, and the different Adventures of their 


Sects. Vol. the 2d, Containing 1ſt, His Reflections on Eloquence in ge- 


neral, and particularly on that of the Bar and Pulpit. 2d. His Refle&i- 

ons on Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Poeſy, with a large Preface by Mr. Rymer. 
zd. His Reflections on Hiſtory. 4. Upon Philoſophy in general. 3. Up- 
on Logick. 6. Upon Morality. 7. Upon Phyſicks. 8. On Metaphy- 
ſicks. 9. Upon the Uſe of Philoſophy in Religion. Done into Engliſh 
by ſeveral Hands, price 16. 5 5 | 
A compleat Dictionary of the Roman and Greek Antiquities, written 
in French for the uſe of the Dauphine, &c. tranſlated into Engliſh, 

with the Addition of curious Maps, very uſeful ro all that would under- 
ſtand rhe ancient Claſſicks and Hiſtorians, in 45, price 10s. | 
An hiſtorical, genealogical, and poetical Dictionary, containing the 

Lives and Actions of all the great Men, ancient and modern, with the 
remarkable Antiquities that are any where to be found in Claſſick Au- 
thors, &c. The 2d Edition; to which is added, a Supplement of ſe- 

veral Lives omitted in the former Edition, uſeful for all Schools, price 

25. 6d, Note, this Book, with Mr. Echard's Gazeteer, makes a com- 
pleat hiſtorical and geographical Dictionary. 8 

Mr. Kiel's Phyſicks, in 8% _ 5 

Dirinity, Hiſtory; &. 5 
The compleat Hiſtory of England in 3 vol. in Folio, with the Effigies 
of all the Rings and Queens thereof, curiouſly engraven on Copper; con- 
taining the beſt Authors that have writ in any Reign, viz. Mr. Milton for 
before the Conqueſt, Mr. Daniel's Hiſtories, Mr. Truſſel's new writ, Mr. 
Habbington, Sir Thomas Moor, Mr. Buck, Lord Bacon, Lord Herbert, 
Mr. Cambden, Mr. Wilſon; all from King James the Firſts time new 
writ, and large Notes and Explanations to the whole; with very good 
Indexes to find out any Matter, price 41. . 

Mr. Sand ford's genealogical Hiſtory of all the Kings and Queens of En- 
gland, continued to this preſent time by Mr. Stebbing Somerſet, Herald; 
the 2d Edition with large Additions, in the whole about 120 curious 
Copper Cutts in one large Volume Folio, price 21. 1 

Heylin's Coſmography, with Mr. Bohun's Additions, in Folio, price 11. 

Dr. Harris's Navigantium atque itinerantium Bibliotheca, or, Compleat 
Collection of Voyages to all parts of the World, to this time, illuſtrated 

wich ſeveral hundreds of Cutts, in 2 Vol. Folio, price 30. 10s. 

Dr. Harris's Lexicon Technicum Magnum, or Univerſal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, explaining not only the Terms of Art, but the Arts 
themſclyes, in Folio, price II. 165, Note, the 2d Edition of this is 
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now iti the Prefs, as alſo a Spies nt u 8124 : will perfect the whole 
Work, and be as big as the iſt Vol. wich ſeveral hundreds of Cutts. Pro. 
poſals for each vol. may be had, VIZ, 1. 55. for each Vos And a 7th 
Gratis, &c. . - 
Mr. Drvden's plays compleat, i in 2 volumes Folio. THO) 
Da Pin's Canon of the Scripture, in 2 parts compleat, Folio: 
Sir. Robert Howard's Plays compleat, Folio. 
Dr. Burner's Theory of the Earth, complear, Folio. 
, Dad part alone. for thoſe that have the 1ſt, Folio. 
| Dr. Grew, of Plants, with about 100 Cutts, Folios 
| Mr. Milton's political Works in 3 Volumes Folio, 
_ Ruſhworrh's Collections in 8 Volumes Folio. 
_ Stanley's Lives of Philoſophers, Folio. : 
. Tyrril's Hiſtory of England in 5 Volumes Folio. 
The whole Works of Mr. William Shakeſpears containing all his Poems 
and Plays, &c. 
Bi ſnop Pearſ>n on the Creed, Folio. 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon's Works i in Folio. 
Dr. Hammond on the New Teſtament, Folio. 
Malebranch's ſearch after Truth, Engliſhed by Mr. Taylor, F olio. 
Dr. Beaumonr's Pſyche, or Loves Myſteries, being a Poem on the Soul, 
in 22 Canros, the 2d Edition, with large Additions, Folio. 
Thucy dides Greek and Latin Oxon Folio. | 
Dionyſius Hallicarnafſeus, G. L. in 2 Vol. Oxon Folio. 
Pr. Gregories Aſtronomit cum multis figuris, Oxon Folio. 
His Greek Teſtament, Folio Oxon. | 
Mori (Dr. Hen.) opera omnia in 3 Volumes in Folio. 
Ysbrant's Travels from Moſcow t to China, in 4e. with many curious 
Cutts, 
Dr. South azainſ Dr. Sherlock, in 2 Volumes in 4* 
A compleat Body of Sea-Laws of all Nations, both ancient and mo- 
dern, in 40. 
An univerſal Syſtem of Commerce, as alſo. of Moneys and Exchanges 
in all parts of Europe, in 49. 
Dr. Burnet's Telluris Theoria Sacra, in 2 parts, one Vol. 4% 
. Dr. Beveridge's Chronologia Sacra, the ad Edition, 4. 
Dr. Hickes's Saxon Grammar. 4* -Wafn Seneſcarius, in 45 , 
Brief Account of ancient Church-Governmenr, 42. 
Dr. Scor's Chriſtian Life in 5 Volumes complear 3 wich all his other 
volumes of Sermons and Diſcourſes, in 88. | 
Dr. Gaſtrel's Sermons and Diſcourles in 80, 
Dr. Young's Sermons in 2 Volumes. . 
Archbiſhop of York's Sermons in 8. / 
Dr. Nichols's Conference with a Theiſt, in 5 Volumes Cm, J. at, wirkt 
all his other Pieces in 85. 
word of God the beſt Guide. | 
Pr. Adams of Self-! NMurther againſt Dr. Downs 
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